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E MEMORIAL-STONE of SION NEW 

CHAPEL. WHITECHAPEL ROAD, will be LAID by 

S. MORLEY, Eeq., on Fama. October 19th, at Four o’clook, 
An Address will be given by the Rev. W. DORLING. 


Tea will be provided in the Schoolroom of the Independent 
Chapel, Bethnal green-road, at Half-past Five o'clock. 


Public Meeting at Seven. 


Contributions in aid of the Building Fund are very earnestly 
solicited by the Committee, and may be ‘orwarded to the Rev. 
John Kennedy, M. A., 4, Stepney-green, Thos Scrutton, jun., 
Fag., 8, yay & Gracechurch-street, and the Rev, John 
Thomas, 64, St. Peter’s-road, 


Mile-end. 


Nrw CONGREGATIONAL CHAPEL, 
WALTER-STREET, SWANSEA. 


The Population of the town and immediate neighbourhood 
of Swansea amounts to above 50,000, ard increases at the rate 
Sark ths Rngilth language. bas only one Magis Gougrepn- 

e guage, but only one 
yor Chapel has been provided for them, while the Web 

tionalists have provided no leas than nine Chapels 
for the remaining one-third of the 988 The urgent 
need of additional English places of worship has iudu bed the 
Rev. Dr. Rees, and other Welsh ministers and friends, to 
undertake the erection of a large and attractive Chapel on a 
most eligible site, and in the centre of a ore | increasing 
part of the town. The foundation-stone of the new Chapel, 
which will seat 1,°00 persons. was laid by H. O. Wills, Eg, 
Bristol on the 27th of September, 1566. The entire outlay, 
including Schola, Vestries, &c, will amount to nearly 
£6,090. The Welsh Churches of the town and surrounding 
districts have promised liberal assistance, notwithstanding 
the heavy debts remaining on their own Chapels. 


The following gentlemen, who have so liberal) y subscribed 
themselves, strongly recom the case to the English 


public :— 
8. Morle * . „ o * 9 £300 
techn Goan a ee. ORL Pee 
+ upe, -q. „ © 5 * 7 
Joshua Wilson, BI.. 40 


Susscrirrions will be thankfully received by H. O. Wills, 
D., Bristol, the Rev. Thomas Rees, D. D., Swansea, and the 
Rev. Evan Griffiths, High-atreet, Swansea. 


1 HE AUTUMNAL MEETINGS of the 
SURREY MISSION SOOIETY will be held, Oct. 24th 
and 2th. at the CONGREG\TIONAL CHAPEL GO- 
DALMING. on Wednesday evening a Sermon will be preached 
by the Rev. George ers. PUBLIC MEETING on Thurs- 
day Afternoon at o’clock. Concluding Sermon on 
pl Evening at Half-past Six by the Rev. Arthur 


J. M. SOULB, 

A. B. LORD, 

DAVID THOMAS, D.D., 
as KEBLE MEMORIAL 


SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR THE PROPOSED COLLEGE AT 
OXFORD, IN MEMORY OF THE AUTHOR OF 
“THE CHRISTIAN YEAR.” 


It is proposed to give public and permanent expression to 
the love and reverence entertained for the Author of “The 
Christian Year,” by building and endowing a College or Hall, 
at Oxford, worthy to take its place among the stately founda- 
tions of ancient days, and to call it by his name. 

Here young men, whom want of means would otherwise 
deprive of a University education, may, at a very smali cost, 
be trained as Christian gentlemen— many of them, it is hoped, 
as Pastors of the Church he so much loved. 

The Committee earnestly invite all who have been taught, 
comforted, and streng*hened by this sweet Singer of the 
Church to join in this tribute to his memory. 


NAMES OF COMMITTEE. 
(Those marked are also Trustees.) 
His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, President. 


»Farl Nelson *Right Hon. Gathorne Hardy, 
Earl Beauchamp M. P. 
*Lord Richard Cavendish Earl of Devon 


— 


E. B. Vy 5 
Bp. of Gloucester and Bristol | Rev. W. W. Shirley, D. D. 
Lord Lyttelton Rev. Warden of All Souls’, 
„Sir Roundell Palmer, C. O., Oxford 


M. P 0 
*Sir William Heathoote, Bart , | Prof. Montague Bernard 
M.P. J. A. Shaw tewart, Eaq. 
Rt. Hon. Sir John T. Cole- John G. Talbot, Esq. 


Hon. Treasurer.—J. A. Shaw Stewart, Eeq., 18, Queen’s 
Gate, W., London. 


Hon. Secretary.—Henry B. Pellew, Eeq., 22, Boltons, S. W., 


Office.—-3, Waterloo-place, 8.W., London. 

Clergymen and laymen in rtof the United Kingdom 
in the colonies, or in — eameicten who are willing 7 ald 
in carrying out the objects of the KEBLE MEMORIAL, are 
invited to communicate immediately with the Hon. Sec., to | 
2832 plans for collecting and remitting contributions to 

0 a, 

Subscriptions may be spread over five years without becom- 
ing a claim on the estate in case of death. and should be paid 
tothe Hon Treasurer, or to the account of the Trustees, at 
Messers. Herries, Farquhar, and Co, 16, St. James's street, 
1 — * ; the 4 no England, Lig og be ery 

rlin ens, W.; Messrs. N or 
or Messrs. Mortlock and Oo., Cambridge, ‘ g 
HENRY I. PELLEW, 


8, Waterloo-place, 8.W. 

N. B.—Oheques sent to the Hon. Sec, should be crossed, 
‘ Herries and Co.” ; and Post-office orders made 
Bt, Jamen's-atrect, * f * 


| REGENTS PARK CHAPEL YOUNG 
MEN’S ASSOCIATION. 


LECTURES FOR 1866-67. 


Oct. 29.—Rev. W. Landels. ‘‘ Bunvan.” 
Nov. 5.—Rev. R. D. Wilkon, ‘‘ Sir Walter Raleigh 
„ 12.—Rev. Hugh Stowell Brown. The good Old Times.” 
„ 19—Rev. W. Brock, jun. Stories of au Old City.” 
„ 27.—Rev. Arthur Mursell. To-day's Times 
Dec, 3.— Rev. Gervase Smith. The Siege of Derry? No 
Surrender.” 
„ 1l.—Rev. J. P. Chow wu. A Summer Furlough across 


„% IT. - Rev. J. Burns, DD. Men who have Succeeded in 
spite of Difficulties.” ® 

Jan. Ee Richard Roberta. ‘Selfishness and Benevo- 
ence.” 


„ 14.—Rev. E. Paxton Hood. Learned Ignorance.” 

„ 2.— Rev. W Landels. Milton.“ 

12 28.— Rev. Fred. Greeves. * Julian the Apostate.“ 

The Lectures will be delivered at 8 p.m. in the Chapel. 

Tickets for the course, 9s, 6d.; reserved seats, 4c. May be 
had of Nisbet and Co, Berners-street; Mrs. Paul, Chapter 
House-court, B. O. 3 Mrs. Williams, 400, Euston-road ; or of 
the Chapel-keeper. 


R?°xAL POLYTECHNIC. 


George Buckland’s Musical Entertainment, entitled ‘‘ The | 
Castaway, or the Unlucky Cruiser, commonly called C: usoce ’’— 
The Cherubs Floating in the Air, and Sha’ espeare and his 
Creations, with F. Damer Cape's recitals—Lecture on and 
Exhibition of the Prussian Needle Gun and other Bre-ch- 
loaders—Dugwar’s Indian Feate— Matthew's Magic. &c. O 
2 1 till Five, and Seven till Ten. Admission, One 

! e 


A PRIZE of TEN GUINEAS is offered for 
the best SHORT ESSAY upon the evils exposed in a 
recent work entitled ‘‘ Search.“ published vy Mr. Booth, 
807. Regent-street. The essay must be arene written, nt fur 
popular perusal. and signed by a motto. it murt contain 
ical suggestions, and be addressed, post paid, before the 
st of December, 1864, under a her, to care of Captain 
O. Tucker. Caldecott till, Bushey, Herta. The motto of the 
sucocesful essay will be advertised in Public Opinion and other 
p:rs, in February, 1867. and the amount of the prize will 
paid through Captain Tucker upon receipt ef a copy of the 
first page of the essay. To be copyright and to belong to the 
rize giver. Donors of a florin or more to the Female Medical 
ety, 4, Fitzroy+quare, can obtain a copy ok Search” 
gratis by sending the Treasurer's receipt and their address to 
Captain Tucker. 


O BE DISPOSED OF, a BOYS’ BOARD - 
ING SCHOOL, 
Apply, A. B., Nonconformist Office. 


O SCHOOLMASTERS.—For [IMMEDIATE 
DISPOSAL, the BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL. for 
many years conducted by the late D. W. Vipond, Esq., of Elm 
House, Key Street, next Sittingbourne, Kent. 
Applications addressed to Mr. Whibley, Heath Cottage, 
Gravesend, or to Mr. J. Bate, Elm House, will receive prompt 


attention. 
Present number of Pupils, 59. 


YOUNG FRENCH PROTESTANT 
LADY, daughter of a deceased Pastor accustomed to 
TUITION, wishes for an ENGAGEMENT in an English 
Family travelling or residing on the Continent. References 
kindly permitted to Mr. J. M. Jupe, Mere, via Bath. 
Address, Mdlle. Auxiere, M. Le Pasteur Ned, St. Laurent 
d’Argouse, par Marsillargne;, Gard, France. | 


ANTED, in a LADIES’ SCHOOL, in one 

of the Midland Counties, a Christian LADY to TEACH 
MUSIC emerges Thorough Baas) to the younger Pupils, and 
ARITHMETIC (Colenso’s Method) to all. 


Address, E., Post-office, Northampton. 


j 


1 


capacity of Household Trüst, requiring strict Christian 
confidence, as HOUSEKBEEPER-COMPANION, or the care 
and education of a Young Family deprived of their Mother. 
Remuneration secondary to a home suitable for a gentle- 
woman. Satisfactory Referees given. 


Address, L., 119, St. George’s-road, London, 8. W. 
TATIONERY, PRINTING, ACCOUNT 


prices will compare advantageously with any 
house in the trade. The Forms and Account Books required 
under TAE ComPamigs’ Act, 1802,“ kept in stock. Share 
Certificates aved and Printed. cial Seals Designed and 
Executed.—ASH and FLINT, 49, Fleet-street, J E. C., 
and opposite the Railway Stations, London- bridge, S. 


HORTHAND.—PITMAN’S PHONO. 
r 
nee aun 


London: 20, Paternoster - row. E. O. 


WRITrINGrox HOUSE, FOREST- 

HILL, SYDENHAM.—The Rev. H J CHANCELLOR 
receives young gentlemen to board and educate. The course 
of instruction includes the subjects required for the Oxford 
Local Examinations. Masters in Music, Drawing, avd 
Modern Languages. Referees—Sir F G. Moon. 1 * 


LADY seeks a SITUATION in any 


BOO and every requisite for the Counting house, | 
Qualities — 


ETTENHALL PROPRIETARY SCHOOL. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES PROPRIETARY SCHOOL 
COMPaNY, LIMIT#D. 
Heap Master: Rev ROBERT HALLEY, M.A. 
Sxcowp Master: EDWARD STEANB JACKSON, Bed., M.A. 


Te Next TERM will COMMENOER on the Ist Avavsr, 
when a portion of the New Buildings will be ready for Ooca- 


pation, 
PRESENT TERMS : 
For Pupils entering under 14 years of age, 40 guineas. 
For Pupils — above 14 years of age, 60 wim 
These Terms will be increased Ten Guineas for Pupils 
entering after August. 


[HE COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, BIRK- 
DALE PARK, SOUTHPORT. 
Home comforts. Superior educational advan Mode- 


rate Terms. Prospectuses and References from Rev. I. 
Webster, M. R. O. P., Principal. 


RS. WASHINGTON WILKS’S EDUOA- 

TIONAL and OALISTHENIC BSTABLISHMENT 

for YOUNG LADIES, at FINCHLEY, five miles north of 

fm. Four Vacancies at present. In addition to complete 

and systematic culture in all branches of instruction and 

accomplishments, spécial attention is given to physical de- 

velopment and bygiene. Twelve Pupils ouly received. Refer- 

2 to ministers, medical gentlemen, and others, Terms 
on ap 


RK COOKE BAINES, 
RAILWAY COMPENSATION VALUER, &c., 
10a, Cheapside, E. O. 
2e e to anne 
his Prlends with —— 2 thea. - 


PROPERTY SURVEYED AWD VALUED. 
Money olieined to any amount on Freehold or Leaschold 
ri 


CHAPPELL AND CO.'8 THREE. THAR& 
HIRR AND PURCHASES OF BARMO\IOMS. 


HAPPELL and CO. LET on HIRE all the 
dest ALEXANDRE HARMONIUMS for three y: 
certain (by quarterly payments in advance), after which the 
instrumeut becomes the property of the hirer. A Three Stop, 
EM 161, 16s., or 14 lle, 6d. p-r quarter for three years, A 
-Stop, price twenty-two guineas, or A. 2. a quarter. A 
Ten-Stop, price twenty-rix guineas, or N 12s, 6d a quarter. 
And all other Instrumente by this celebrated maker in a like 
* Lists on application to Chappell and Oo., 50, 
ew Bond-street. 


LEXANDRE HARMONIUMS, on the 
Three Yeare’ System of Hire and Purchase. N 
Alexandre’s celebrated Drawing room Model Instrument, 
with sixteen stops, action, and all the latest im- 
provements. Price sixty guineas; or if hired for three years 
certain, paying 5“. 58. per — in advance, the instrament 
becomes the property of hirer, without any further pay- 
ment whatever. 
The Large Drawing-room Model is the most perfect har- 
mouium for private use. . 


Chappell’s, 50, New Bond-street. 


IMPORTANT TO THB CLERGY. 


LEXANDRES EXHIBITION MODEL, 

for the CHURCH, with thirteen stops, Venetian swell, 

Ko., in oak case. Price thirty-two guineas; or if hired for 

three years certain, paying 31. 3s. per quarter in advanoe, the 

instrument becomes the property of the hirer. An excellent 
Harmonium for church or chapel. 


Chappell’s, 60, New Bond-street. 


OALS. — Best Coals only. — GEO. J. 
COCKERELL and Co.’s price is now 28s. per ton cash 
for the BEST SCREENED COALS, as su by them to 
her Majesty and H. R. H. the Prince of —13, Cornhill}, 
H. O.; eet-wharf, Earl-street, Black frinra, E. C.; Haton- 
wharf, Grosvenor-canal, Pimlico (office next to the Grosvenor 
Hotel), S. W.; Sunderland-whart, Peckham, 8.B.; and 
Durham-wharf, Wandsworth, 8 W.;: and at Brighton. 
CauTion.~ The above are the only addreses of G. J. O. and 
ba and they employ no Agents elsewhere, entitled to use 
name. 


OALS.—By Screw Steamers and Railway.— 

LEA and COMPANY'S Price for H N, 
HASWELL, or LAMBTON WALL’S-END, the best House 
Coa), iirect by screw steamers, or the Great Northern Rail- 
way, is 278. per ton; Hartlepool, or Wall’s-end Seconds, 26s. ; 
best Silkstone (G. Chambers and O0. 8), 24s, ; Wharnoliffe, 24s. ; 
second-slass, ; new Silkstone, 23s. ; Olay Crosa 24s. and 
2ls., Derby Bright, 2is ; Barnsley. 21s. ; Kitchen Coal, 20s, ; 
Tanfield Moor, for Smiths, 20s.; Hartley, 20s.; best mall, 
14% Coke, 168. perchald:ov net cash Delivered, thoroughly 
screened, to any pe’ of London, All orders to LEA and 
CO."S Ottices, Highbury, N.; Kineslang, N. A.; Great 
Northern Railway Coal Department, King’s-cross, A. : 
4 aud 6 Wharves, Kegent’s park Basin N. W. No Trav 
or Agents employed. 


THE MOMENTOUS QUESTION. 
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BEN SON'S WATCHES. Prize Medal, 1865. 


BENSON'S WATORES, sont e by post. | 


BENSON'S OLGOKS, Ganaiactuded by 


BENSON ve PLAT 


S BILVE 
Prize Medal, 1862. 2 


S GOLD JEWELLERY. Novel 


and Artistic. 


BENSon’ 


BENSON'S ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET. 
BENS0N, Old Bo 


ad-street and Westbourne 
_ grove. 


ENSON’S STEAM FACTORY and CITY 
BHOW-ROOMS, 68 and 60, Ludgate-hiil. 


K ‘anak LL WHISKY. 
DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1865, 


Thie celebrated old IRISH WHISKY ned the Dublin 
Piise Med:!. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and very 
wholewne. 


AN nag spe — gt gp — — ae pag 3 
; „agen wns in England; 01 
rood Hi at 3, Great W -street, London, W. : 


Ohrerve the red seal, pink label, and cork, branded “ Kina- 
han’s LL Whisky.” 


EMARTIN’S SHERRIES.—Rail paid to 
any station in England. THOMAS NUNN and SONS 
strongly recommend the wines of the above eminent shippers 
- Good sound Dinner Wines, 24s. aud 82s,; superior 828. 42s. 
488., and 52s,; Amontillado, 62s., 58%, and 64s.; Old East 
Indian, 72s. and 84s. ; Madeira direct, 60s. and 72s. ; Old East 
Indian. ; Clarets: sound 18a ; superior, 24s. ; 
Bt. Julien, 286, and Sus.; 80. Estephe, St. m illien and 
Margauz, 360., ., 44+, 508.; Cantenac Margaux, 686. La 
Rose, La Tour, aud Lafitte, 62s. to 1z0e,; Cham, agne (x edi, 
ne. 
a Nom» ms, Mine, veur Mer- 
chante. 1 Conduit- street. 2 


lists on application. 


Ceesst of the excellent Vintage of 1864, 
/ at 12 per dozen, £5 10s. per ha!f-hogshead, or £10 per 
hog-head, duty paid. a 

This wine is pure, pleasant, free from disagreeable acidity, 
and of -uffivient body to improve by keeping. 

and half-hogsneads delivered free of carriage to 

any way Station. Sample bottles forwarded where 
required, or the Wine may be seen at the Cullars, 


H. B. FEARON and SON, Holborn-aill, and 145, N 
Bond street. London; and om Tang Yorkshire. a 


CLARET, Vintage 1864, Cunliffe’s Shipping, 
very stout, and entirely free from acidity, 20s. per 
dosen; pale dry Sherry, d aud 30s. per dosen, or 416 and 
£19 per quarter-oask ; higher-class Wines, 36s., 428, 46s., 488., 
60s. ; Ports, old aud matured, 488., 548 ,608 ; Hock, 24s., 36s., 
47, 646. Burguuvy, 20s, Svs, 40s., 546. Marsala, is. ; 
Champague of best shippers, 

old Cognau 


: Established Sixty years, 
MoBEAN and SON, 87, Devonshire-street, Portland-place, W. 


TONIC BITTERS. 
ATERS’ QUININE WINE, the moat 


atable and wholesome Bitter in existence: an 
eflicient Malo. an unequalled stomachic, and a gentle stimu- 
lant Sold by Grocers, Italian Warehousemen, Wine Mer- 
cons Wace on and others, at 308. a dosen Manufac- 
tured Waters and Witiiams, 2, Martin’s-lane Oannon- 
street, Jondon Wholesale Atenta, B. Lewis aud Co., Worcester, 


RUPTURKS, 
BY HBR MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


nak tous eA IN PATENT 
requiring no steel round 

body, is recom mended for the following — Be 2 
auvautages: — let. Facility of application ; zud. Perfect freedom 
from liability to chaie or excoriate ; 8rd. It may be worn with 
equai comfort in any position of the » by night or day; 
dtu. It ataste of every kind of exercise without the slightest 
— to the wearer, aud is perfectly concealed from 
obe or vatiua. 


** We do not hesitate to give to this invention our unqualit. d 
probation ; and we strenuously advise the use o it to ‘all 
Ove who stand in need of that protection, which they cannot 
20 „ nor with the same comfort, obtain from 
apparatus o. truss as from that which we have th 
satisfaction in thus recommending,” —Church and State 


tal; T. Blisard 

London Hospital ; W. J. Fisher, 
riety grt ie 

; „ F. R. . 
oe to the on — Pe wr 

RS.; and othera, 

which a “tail to fit). oy By — 
the ciroumference of — —— 


ay 
James L 
Erasmus W 
t, and the Truss 
post, on sending 
Manufacturer 


J. 
; 


the body, two inches below the hips, to the 


Mr. WHITE, 228, PICOADILLY, LONDON. 
Price of a Single a6a,, 2ls., 268, 6d., and 318. 6d 


tage, 1s. 
2 Sls. 6d., 428., and 52s, 6d, Postage 


a. 

Price of an Umbilical Truss, 42a. and 52s. — Is. 10d 
Post-office Orders to be made payable to John ‘ N 
one N hite, Post 

NEW PATENT 


LASTIC STOCKINGS. . 
E The material of which tnese a REE CAPS, ke. 


by the faculty as being peculiarly elastic and pressi 
the best X. for giving 22 —— per end 


Ousk Ne, SPRAINS, fe. It's pot 
VEINS, . us, light in texture, 
and uni v is drawn We aer ' 
Price 4s. wre 64. 0k 64, cath, Postage oe? ee 
John White, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London, 


1 


| 


— — 60s., 688. 72s., 848. ö 


| 
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FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wr: THE BEST ARTICLES 


AT 
DEANE’S. 


im ON 1 7 Fable Outlery, every tarict of style Pants Baths for every purpose, Bath-room 


ro- pla ted S Foran, best man- 


ea and Coffee Sets, Liqueur 
Stands, Cruets, Cake Baskets, &. 
DI.. „- Dich Covers and Hot-water Dishes. Prices of 
Tin Dish Covers in sets, 188., 30s., 49s. , 638., 78s. 
DEANE’S—Papier Maché Tea Trays in sets, from 21s., new 
and elegant patterns constantly introduced. . 
DAN DS-Bronsed Tea and Coffee Urns, with Loysell’s 
and other patent improvements. 
DAN S- Copper and Bras: Goods, Kettles, Stew and 
Preserving P 


ans, Stock 40. 
DBEANDH’S—Moderator and Rook Of Lamps, a large and 
eg dow ggg: AP Pee patterns in 
new 
A 2 glass from 636. | 


DBEANE’S—tTurnery, 


com . 
DBANB’S—Feuders 1 in all modern and ap- 
DEAN S 
DEANE’ S—Register Stoves, improved London - made Kitch- 


patterns, 
sin Iron and Brass, with Bedding of 
superior quality. 


eners, Ranges, &0. 


DEAN E’S—Cornices and Cornice-poles, a variety of pat- 


terns French and English. 


DEANE’S—Tin and eg Goods, Iron Ware, and Culi- 
is. . 


nary Uten 


Brushes, Mats, &., well made 
strong, and se-viceable. 


DEANDH’S—Horticultural Tools, Lawn Mowers, Garden 


Rollers, Wire-work, &0. 


DEANE’ S—Harness, Saddles, and Horse Clothing, manu- 


favtured on the premises, of the best material 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND PRICED FURNISHING LIST GRATIS AND POST FREB, 


Established A.D. 1700. 


DEANE & CO. (46, King William Street) LONDON BRIDGE. 


FRANKS, SON, & COMPANY, 


WHOLESALE TEA DEALERS, 
40, QUEEN-STREET, CANNON-STREET WEST, E. O. 


“STANDARD TEAS” 


(STRONGLY RECOMMENDED) 


Composed of a choice selection of teas to combine strength 
and flavour. 


No. 1 Black, at 28. 10d. | No. 1 Mixed, Green and Black, 
„ 2 Black, at 8s. 2d, at 2s. ld, 
„ 2 ditto, at Se. 2d. 


Supplied in 6lb, and 1b, Cani+ters, The prices include 
Oani ters and Carriage paid. Small Tastiog Samples sup- 
plied gratuitously carriage paid. Terms —Uash. 


— 


SAUcR.-LRA AND PERRINS’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 


This delicious Condiment, pronounced by Connoisseurs 


“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
Is prepared solely by Lea and Pais. 


The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless imita- 
tions, and should see that Lea and PEAR Namer are on 


| Wrapper, Label, Bottle, and Stopper. 
ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAU. 


%% Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietoi» 
Worcester ; Mesars. 3 r on | —— 
ccc 


CAPTAIN WHITE'S ORIENTAL 
PICKLE, 
CURRY or MULLIGATAWNY PASTE. 


Curry Powder, and Curry Sauce, may be obtained from all 
Sauce Vendors, and wholesale of 
CROSSE and BLACKWALL, Purveyors to the Queen, 
Soho-square, London. 


THE SHILLING CANDLES OF THE SEASON. 


ROCK SPERM, 


Transparent as Paraffine. 
MA 


RBLE SPERM, 


White, hard, and smooth as Alabaster. 
BOTH NAMES COPYRIGHT. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


J. OC. & J. FIELD. 
To be had in all sizes, of all Dealers, at One Shilling per lb. 


— | 


BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, 
AND BED-ROOM FURNITURE 


An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with prices of 1,000 
articles of BEDROOM FURNITURE, sent (free by post) on 
application to FILMER and SONS, Upholsterers, 51, 82, aud 
28. Berners-street, London, W., and 34, and 35, Charles-street, 
Oxforu-street,. W 


— 


DELICATE AND CLEAR 
COMPLEXIONS, 


WITH A DELIGHTFUL AND LASTING FRAGRANCB. 
. BY USIKG 


The Celebrated United Service Soap Tablets 
4d. and ed. each, Manufactured by 


J. C. & J. FIELD, COPPER MARSH, LAMBETH 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 


CONSUMPTION.—DR. CHURCHILL’S 


Suceessful Treatment of Consumption, Diseases of the Chest, 
Chronic Cough, General 2 Loss of Appetite, &., by 
the Syrups of Hypophosphite of Lime, Soda, and Iron, and 
by the Pills ot Hypophosphite of Quinine and of Manganere, 
— by H. U. Swann, of Paris. Price 48. 6d. per bottle 

holesale aud Retail Agents, DIN NEFORD and Co. Chemists 
172, Bund-street, London. 


— 


srakoH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H. R. H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
LIIN FIELD PATENT STARCH. 


P 


Used in the Royub laundry 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER 


(Late PARTRIDGE and COZENS), 
MANU rACTURING STATIONERS, 

192, FLEET-STREET (Corner of Chancery-lane), 
Carriage Paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s. 
NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 38. 4s, 58., 
and 6s, per ream. 
ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s. 6d., 58. 6d., 
and 6s. 6d. per thousand. 


STRAW PAPER—Improved quality, 2s. 
and 2s. 6d. per ream. 


FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 8s. 6d. 


per ream. 


BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s. 0d and 
68. 6d. per ream. 


BLACK -BORDERED ENVELOPES, Is. 
per 100—Super-thick quality. 


NO CHARGE for Plain Stamping Crest, 
Arms, oc Address, on best qualities of Paper or Envelopes. 
Coloured Stamping (Relief) reduced to 18. per 100. Polished 
Steel Crest Dies engraved from 5s. Monograms, two letters, 
from 5s.; three letters, 76. Business or Address vies from 38. 


SERMON PAPER, plain 4s, per ream; 


Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d. An immense variety in all sizes and 
qualities always in stock. Samples forwarded free. 


SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the 
most liberal terms. GUOD COPY BOOKS, superfine cream 
paper, 40 pages, 28. per dozen. Universal System do., with 
engraved head lines, 18. 4d. and 8. 9d. per doz, 

Illustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, Sta- 
tionery Cabinets, Postage Sca.s, Writing Cases, Portrait 
Albums, &c., post free. 

(ESTABLISHED 1841. 


EAUTIFUL HAIR.—CHURCHER’S 


TOILET CREAM maintains its superiority for impart- 
ing richness, softness, and fragrauce to the Hair, as well as 
being a most economical article. Price 18., Is. 6d., and 6s, 
Batchelor’s Instantaneous Columbian Hair Dye is the best ex- 
tant, Black or Brown, 4s. 6d., 7s., and 146 per packet. Sold 
by Hairdressers, and at R. HOVENDEN’S, No. 5, Great 
Mariborough-street, W.; and 98 and 95, City road, E. O. 
N.B.—Wholesale warehouse for all Hairdressers’ goods. 


First Ciass Prize Medal, Dublin, 1865. 


AIR DYE! HAIR DYE! HAIR DYE! 

GILLINGWATER’S ATRAPILATORY is the best 
Hair Dye in England. Grey, red, or rusty bair dyed instantly 
to a beautiful and natural brown or black without the least 
injury to hair or skin, and the ill effecte of bad dyes remedied. 
Sold by all Chemiste and Perfumers of repute, and ry the Pro 
prietor, W. Gillingwater, 358 (late 96), Goswell-road. Sent free 
to any railway station in the kingdom, in cases, 3s. d., 58. 6d. 
and 10s, 6d.each. Beware of Counterfeits. 


Hun DESTROYER for removing super- 

fluous hair on the face, neck, and arms, This great dis- 
figurement to female beauty: s effectually removed by this 
article, which is easily applied, and certain in effect. In Boxes, 
with directions for use, 38. 6d. each. Sent free to auy railway 
station, aud may be had of Perfumes and Chemists, and of 
the proprietor, W. Gillingwater, 853 (late 96), Goswell-road. 
Beware of Counterfeits. 


ALDNESS PREVENTED. — GILLING- 
WATER’s QUININE POMADE prepared with can- 
tharides restores the hair in all cases of sudden vaidness, or 
bald patches where no visible signs of roots exist, and prevents 
the hair falling off. In bottles 8s. 6d. and 58. 6d. each. May 
be had of ai! Chemists and Perfumers, and of the proprietor, 
W. Gillingwater, 353 (lave 96) Gos well- road. Sent free to and 
railway statica, Beware of Counterfeit«, 


TO MOTHERS AND INVALIDS. 


NI FARINACEOUS FOOD for IN- 

FANTS and INVALIDS has been before the public for 
forty years, aud has received the unquaufled approval of Urs. 
Lankester, Hassell, Letheby, Ure. aud other eminent medical 
practitioners ; also of invalids and parents who have used this 
food as a diet for their children. Being eutirely pure and un- 
medicated, it can be cntidently recommended as highly nu- 
tritious, and superior to anything of the kioa hitherto intro- 
duced. Sold in Ilb. cavisters at 18. per Ib., by the leading 
chemists and grocers throughout the kiugdom. Wholesale by 
Crosse and Black well, T. Pollock, H. lurner and Co., Barclay 
and Co., Sutton and Co, W. Kdw , and J. M. Rendall, 
London; Thompson and Capper, Liverpool; and by the Manu- 
facturera, Neave aud Co., Furdingbridge, Salisbury. 


— 


REVENTION BETTER THAN CURE.— 
During the prevalence of Kpidemic it is of the utmost 
importance that the Stomach should be kept free trom dis- 
order, and the Blood in a state of purity. Both these objects 
may be effected by the use of KA TuS WOKSVELL’S Pil LS, 
which remove ali noxious accumulations from the s stem, and 
build up the health by their purifying and tonio effect, 
Sold by all Medicine Vondors, Wholesale Depot, 32, Broad 


AND AW.ARDED THE 23|ZE MEDAL, 1862, 


| street, London. 


Nonconformist. 


“THE DISSIDENCE OF DISSENT, AND THE PROTESTANTISM OF THE PROTESTANT RELIGION.” 


——— 
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divisions—it restored man to man—it dignified | won by hearts; and when, in reference to the | more bishops, Sunday-schools or lay agency, there 
= harmonised all the relations of life. Now, | highest spiritual objects, legal compulsion is re- | was the sentiment that forms without spirit, 
any th ing resembling what we have described | sorted to, the character, aud therefore the effi- | machinery without soul, or a Church without a 
— — N e 1 of these papers be | ciency of the entire system of means available | religion, was of no advantage. We have intimated 
» the social influences of the State Church | for the spread of Christianity become changed, that, in our judgment, some of these debates have 


in this country are any but such as embodied | get to be misunderstood, part with their ener mistaken! ected. Ch gressm 
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cons itution is iuflexibly sectarian, and its exist- even in soci v i walking.” They enlarge, with refreshing 3 — 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


Ocroser 17, 1866. 


without something little short of blasphemy. It | 
strikes us, however, that the “ National Church” 
theory is getting to be more of a mere sentiment 
with Churchmen than it was. For, the second most 
distinct impression which we have received from 


reading the reports g the York proceedings is, that 
the idea of a N Church must give way, if 
necessary, to the id of an dependent and com 
scientious Church. No man was received at the 
Church Congress wit moi vociferots appihusé than | 
the Dean of Q@peti and ine persott’s opittions were | 
so frequently cheered. Well, we find such sentiments 
as these in the Dean’s address. Speaking of the 
Colonial Church, he says :— 

From first to last, from base to steeple, we must be 
dealt with as a 4 — be dy. The State must leave 
us to ourselves. Every nature, every creature, every 
thing, most be treated 2 1 ite — 
idea, ite ing principle, rmative law. . 
wise fe eens be stunted, or, if mistreated too 
far, its life will be destroyed. We say, if we are free 
we wilt ion as free, sod build up a system which 
originates in freédom and ends in freedom. 
The Dean proceeded to flout the nationality prin- 
ciple :— 

Let me say then, ke eaid, and say in all boldness and 
plainness, as one who speaks before brethren upon a 
master f the vastest significance, the union and co opera- 
tion of the mother and ber daughters is easy and simple 
if the mother will but be true to her essential catholicity 
atid say by all her conduct that. dear as nationality may 
bs, faith and truth and God's Werd are 80 dear and 80 

that they must be kept at all cost, and beld at the 
price of every sacrifice. 


{reece gate ct 
| yeour , domestic ae well as foreign, 
5 ae sc ity? The Church of 

will keep her hold upon the nation only if she 
mene hes liberty respected and her name and power 


In an eloquent, but severe peroration, which, how- 
évér, was rapturously applauded, the Dean ended by 
asking :— 

Will the Church of England see her great mission, 
and .o to fit the world for Him who comes, we know 
net how soon? Will she do this? I believe that she 
will. L.believe that she will never shrivel up into the 
coldness of a paltry ver or justify the slanders 
of ber enemies, when they cal ber the creature of Par. 
Haments, and the barometer which registers the fluctua- 
tions of the national mind and will. 


This language, bold and incisive as though it had 
been used on the Liberation ” platform, quickened 
the Bishop of Oxford—who, however; like a cha- 
meleon, takes his eolour from his surroundings—to 
protest at the close of the debate against the life of 
the Church being hindered by the artificial 
trammels of a Downing-street legislation.” 

In a paper read, we believe (for the authorship 
does not distinctly appear in any Church newspaper), 
by Canon Atlay, of Leeds, we have other sentiments 
of the same kind and tendency :— 


Let it not besuppneed, from anything that I have said, 
thet 1 have the slightest sympathy with those who 
wotid seek for, or even * with complacency, a 
separation of ORureli and State. Not, indeed, that 1 
fear for the Church. The strength and security of the 
Charch of England depends not upon the sul t of the 
State, bat — her fidelity to the truth. And if 
through the Divine help she remains faithful, then, 
even though the State + cast her off, she would 
still 7 a blessing in the land: and by the high 
education, the ability, and the yiety of her clergy, wo 
probably stil maintain ber superiority. But the nation 
could not without tremendous peril separate itself from 
such a Church as ours. It would abandon its first and 
most solemn duty. It would forfeit the favour of God. 


The canon further advocated the resort to ancient 


they may be taken as a fair index of the opinion of 
the Church at large, that opinion is slowly coming 
round to much that we could wish it to be. 

It is somewhat remarkable that, while the meeting 
of the Episcopalians at York should be discussing 
many questions in a manner which would naturally 


lend to Free Ohurchmanship, one of the main topics 


of debate at the Congregational Union at Sheffield 
should be the very one on which the Puritans 
separuted from the Church. There was a prospeot 
of the object of this meeting being frustrated at the 
outset by the introduction of a personal matter. 
There need now be no reserve in stating, what was 
generally known before the meeting of the Union, that 
it was the intention of the Rev. Brewin Grant to make 
a motion with respect to the omission of the name of 
the late Rev. Iraac Vaughan from the Congregational 
Year Book. Of Mr. Vaughan we know, and have 
known nothing, but what was to his honour. We 
are now quite incompetent to judge of his character 
or to say whether it was wise or not that his name 
should have been omitted from the Year Book; but 
as the Rev. Robert Ashton, one of the secretaries to 
the Union, unhesitatingly acknowledges him in 
tenderest language, to have been “a good man,” it 
is possible that the omission was an error. 
We have read, however, the Rev. Brewin Grant's 
pamphlet on this subject, and are bound to 
add that the Union exercised a wise and prudent 
discretion in refusing to hear Mr. Grant at any 
greater length than that in which he had already 
indulged im print. Most unquestionably the subject 
was not a fit one for public discussion, and we should 
have judged that those who most revered the memory 
of Isaac Vaughan would have been the last to drag 
his name before a miscellaneous audience. The 
endeavour to do so indicated. equally bad taste and 
bad judgment. The Union took, on Dr. Parker's 
motion, exactly the right course in a matter which 
necessarily involves a personal question of great 
delicacy, from the responsibility of deciding which 


be relieved. 


The personal debate almost threw out of sight the 
Rev. Newman Hall's address. If some objection 
may most reasonably be taken to the form and the 
length of this paper, all Nonconformists may hold 
themselves indebted to Mr. Hall for the freedom 
with which he suggested reforms in ecclesiastical 
constitutions, manners and modes of worship. Ten 
years ago Mr. Baldwin Brown would not have been 
asked to preach before the Union, and ten years ago 
Mr. Hall would scarcely have been listened to while 
reading such a paper. Thanks to the independents 
of Independency, there is now greater freedom, and 
what would have been curses and hisses, are now 
| blessings and cheers. Two debates stand out in 
relief from all others in connection with this meeting. 
The first dealt with modes of worship; when 
Liturgical services were freely discussed. It is as- 
tonishing to see persons referring in connection with 
this or any other subject to the views of our ances- 
tors two hundred years ago. If such views are 
to be of authoritative value, they are of equal 
authority on all subjects, and yet we suppose no 


principles of ecclesiastical polity, and said that 
though he was not one of those who thought the 
Church would be extinct if separated from the State, 
he dd not think that the Church would be the 
greatest sufferer. 

In no debate, however, did the advance of prin- 
ciple make itself niore manifest than in that on 
Church - rates. Archdeacon Denison’s paper on this 
question was cut short by lapse of time, but we have 
since read it in full in the John Bull newspaper. It 
is remarkable for its old Tory Churchmanship, for its 
acourate reading of the signs of the ti mes, and for its 
personal geniality. The Archdeacon advocated, of 
course, no Concession, but for this main reason, on 
which he enlarged at some length, that the Church- 
and-State question was the question of the age. 
With much delicate humour he praised and recom- 
mended his own book on this subject, which, he 
remarked, he never consulted without profit, and 
which he now offered at half price. It significantly 
happened, however, that the Congress took little in- 
terest in this subject. When half this paper had 
been read the room became nearly empty, and several 
speakers who rose—amongat them the Revs. H. White 
and W. H. Clark—advocated total abolition as the 
best thing for the Church. This is a new feature 
in Church Congresses, and one which indicates that 
not even Churchmen can withs'and the influence of 
public opinion, On the whole, the proceedings of 
this Congress—looking at it as a Church Congress— 
have caused us far more gratification than alarm. If 


member of the Union would adopt Owen’s or Howe's 
| opinions on Church and State, or Howe’s alone on 
Independency. The Liturgical discussion, apart 


from this element, was managed with great candour 
and ability. The other discussion was on pastoral 


work and visitation, in connection with which very 
wise, judicious, and Christian thoughts were ex- 
pressed. This meeting was, on the whole, one of 
the most useful of all the meetings of the Congrega- 
tional Union. 

The meetings of the Baptist Union are not likely: 
to be taken up, for many years to come, we take it, 
with discussions on Liturgies, or even on forms. The 
Liverpool Congress of last week was of a very practi- 
cal character. There was, naturally and gracefully, 
special reference to the Jamaica Mission, and to Dr. 
Underhill, and to Mr. and Mrs. Gordon. It was 
impossible for the Union not to express their senti- 
ments on such a subject. The Baptists of Jamaica 
have upheld the cause of both Christianity and 
humanity, and Dr. Underhill has borne such a share 
of abuse as seldom falls to the lot of a man 
who does not court notoriety. The address of the 
. J. Aldis, of Reading, on Domestic Worship,” 

as appropriate in tone as it was beautiful 
in feeling. Those who live in London know that 
such an address is, and hus been for many years, 
greatly needed. Mr. Millard’s paper on the “ State 
of the Denomination,” wasespecially frank in respect 
to defects, which is not often the case in such 


the secretaries would, we should judge, be glad to 


— 
— — 


which were followed by a very animated discussion. 
It is scarcely necessary for us to call attention to 
Mr. Spurgeon’s address on the Established Church,” 
A more brave, bold, and trenchant assault on the 
bulwarks of that institution, has seldom been made. 
This Union also discussed, in common with what we 
hope we may term its sister union at Sheffield 
the “The Conduct of Public Worship.” We have 
read nothing more thoroughly healthy in its tone 
than Professor Green’s paper en this subject. It 
will be seen that it was honestly and ably criticised, 
Mr. Martin, of Nottingham, leading the way. 

What will strike most readers of the proceedings 
of these congresses is that each body has much to 
learn, in particular religious matters, from the 
other. It looks, at present, as though it were an 
advantage that they should be separated. And, 
are they not, after all, members of the same church, 
one section being more or less perfe:t than the 
other, but all animated by the same lofty purpose ? 
One common symptom all show. Taking their 
departure from the old signs and habits, there is a 
universal willingness to accept new light and to act 
according to that light. This being the case, we 
need not fear the result. 


THE LIBERATION SOCIETY IN 
' WALES. 


CARDIGANSHIRE. 


In our last number we briefly referred to the 
meetings of the Liberation Society in Cardiganshire, 
and now find a lengthened report of the proceedings 
in the Welshman of last Friday. The Conference at 
Aberayron was attended by a large number of minis- 
ters and others, delegates from various parts of the 
county, and by many from the adjoining counties and 
from North Wales, as well as by Edward Miall, Esq. 
and the Rev. Henry Richard, the deputation from 
the Liberation Society. In the unavoidable absence 
of Mr. Asa Evans, Mr. Morris, of Garregwen, was 
called upon to preside, and addressed the meeting in 
the Welsh language. Then the Rev. WATKIN WIL- 
LIaAMS, of Pencoed, read a Welsh translation of the 
paper on the object of the Conference, which had 
been prepared by the secretary of the Liberation 
Society, and has been already noticed in our columns. 
The first resolution was as follows: e 


That, inasmuch as the legislation of Civil Governments in 
matters belonging to religion has proved hurttul to the cause 
of steric ap has infl:cted greav injustice, and has also been 
injurious to the Churches estabiiahed bv Jaw, this Conference 
couvsidgrs it the bounden duty of Welsh Voluntaries to labour 
more energetically than they have yet done to promote the 
objects uf the Suciety for the Liberation of Religion from State 
Patronage and Control. 

This resolution was moved, in an energetic speech, 
by the Rev. B. J. Saunpers, Independent minister, 
of Aberystwith, who said he believed there was no 
spot under the sun where religion was more flourish- 
ing, taking it altogether, than in Wales. If that was 
the case, let them act up to their principles, and 
consider that they had strength. (Applause.) He 
was confident of this, that if the Nonconformists of 
Cardiganshire were to put their shoulders together, 
it would be vain for any power to attempt to oppress 
them. (Renewed applause. ) 

The Rev. R. Rosperts, of Liangeitho, briefly se- 
conded the resolution in Welsh. 


The Rev. H. RicHarp was called on to support the 
resolution, and on rising was very warmly received. 
In the course of his address he repudiated the idea 
that their object was to pull down the Church of 
England. They wished to lift it out of its degrada- 


tion, and put it on a level with themselves. There 
was no reason on earth why the members of the 
Church of Englaod should not be associated with 
them. A considerable number of them were already 
acting with the Liberation Society. One of the most 
distinguished members of the Church of England, the 
late Regius Professor of the University of Oxford, 
appointed by Lord Derby, the present Prime 
Minister Mr. Goldwin Smith —(cheers)—came out 
to their public meeting at Denbigh, and avowed 
himself to be a thorough adherent to the principles 
of the Liberation Society. (Applause.) His lan- 
guage was this :—“ I am an attached member of the 
Church of England, and because I love the Church of 
England I want to see it separated from the State. 
I believe that unless the Establishment dies, the 
English Church cannot live.” (Loud applause.) 
This, then, was the object of the Society. After 
illustrating at some length the principles of the So- 
ciety, and supporting his arguments by statistics 
drawn from Wales, he quoted from a speech delivered 
| at Aberdare in 1865, by the Bishop of St. Asaph, who 
said, Looking at the peculiar position of this coun- 
try, I believe, had it not been for the Dissenters, it 
would now be in a state of utter heathenism.” (Loud 
applause.) Mr. Richard concluded his speech in the 
following terms :— 
I want to enlist the Nonconformists in Wales to help 
us. Our friends in England have not had much 
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mists in this country, in the work which has been 
achieved, does not entitle them to much thanks, Many 
things bave been already gained, as Mr. Saunders has 
told you. He has referred to the abolition of the Tests 
and Corporation Act, to the passing of the Marriage 
Act, and to the abolition of the Offices Bill, The Non- 
conformists in England say, We have had to struggle 
hard for these, without much help from the Noncoutor- 
mists of Wales.“ I tell them it is not because there is 
auy want of allegiance to the true principles of our re- 
ligion. I believe the Welsh heart beats as freely, and 
with a pulsation as quickly and clearly in unison with 
the noblest sentimeuts of religious liberty, as does the 
heart of the people in any part of the kingdom. 
(Applause.) All we want is to evoke their activity. 
get them to express in mutual measures those great 
principles which they have long received and nourished 
in their inmost hearts. (Renewed applause.) What 1 
want to impress upon you, my countrymen, is this—and 
I said the same to the people of North Wales—if the 
Dissenters of the Principality could only be persuaded to 
oon ider the exercise of their rights,—of their political 
rights as Nonconformists —as part of their religious duty 
if, I say, they would do this, there would be no fear o 
the result. 1 hear.) There is no country in the 
world—and I bless God for it—I believe there is no 
coun'ry in the world upon which Christianity has taken 
so deep and permanent a hold, as upon this poor country 
of ours. (Applause.) If I could only lodge in the 
hearts of my countrymen the conviction that it is part of 
God's work—that it isa solemn duty imposed upon their 
conscience by Christ, the Lord of conscience, to use all 
the power they have to aid in the removal of this great 
evil—if we could only persuade those present—and 1 
should think there ought not to be much difficulty in 
persuading Nonconformists throughout this county and 
the whole of Wales—that it is as much a part of their 
duties to vindicate their rights and assist in securing 
religious liberty, as to go to a prayer meeting, or an 
association, or a quarterly meeting, or to meet for any 
other religious purpose. (Hear, hear.) If we could get 
them to tink thus, and to rise as one man—if they were 
only thus to unite—there is sufficient strength in the 
Nouconformists of this country to sweep their oppressors, 
the little bands of clergy and gentry, as chaff before the 
wind. (Applause.) eonly want to call into existence 
this principle, and I feel sure the result will be an 
adequate reward to myself and Mr. Miall for having 
come amongst you. (Loud and continued applause. ) 
Mr. J. Matruews, of Aberystwith, then moved the 
second resolution :— 
That, in the opinion of the Conference, the representation 
of the Principality in the House of Commons at the present 
time, altogether fails to do justice to the convictions and 
wishes of the Welch people. ‘That, as Nonconformity greatly 
preponderates in all the Welsh constituencies, it ought to be 
represented, at least to some extent, by Nonconformist 
members; while in ali cases those who are returned to 
Parliament should be friendly to measures calculated to 
further the cause of religious equality. The Conference, 
there fore, expresses the conviction that there should be early 
preparation for the next general election on the part of those 
who have in view these objects, as well as a. hope that those 
who possess the elective franchise will, faithfully and 
couragecusly, use it fur the aivancement of their principles 
and the good of their country. 
He said that the Nonconformists of Cardiganshire 
were wholly unprepared at ihe last election. Had 
they been thoroughly organised he was confident 
they would have have had one representative for 
Wales. (Loud cheers.) 4 


The Rev. Mr. THomas, Baptist Minister, Cardigan, 


seconded the resolution in a Welsh speech which was 
frequently applauded. 


Mr. EDwaRD MIALL on rising to support the resolu- 
tion, was very warmly received. He said :— 

My friend Mr. Richard has so lucidly explained to you 
the objects we have in view in meeting you this after- 
noon, and has put before you, in such an impressive 
way, the general principles which are embodied in the 
Liberation Society, that it will not be necessary for me 
to dwell fora moment upon that part of the subject. 
Gathering up into a very few words the purport of 
what he put before you, and applying what I have to 
say to Wales especially, and not to Eogland generally, 
I should say that the object of the Establishment in this 
country is to furnish, by means of the poor, religious 
instruction for the rich. (Laughter and applause.) I 
believe that your churches are generally attended by the 
gentry, who are so poor that they cannot afford to pay 
for their own teaching. (Laughter.) I believe that 
your chapels are generally frequeuted, and even crowded, 
by the poor, who nobly make the sacrifice necessary to 
support the means of grace. (Hear, hear.) Parliament, 
in its pity to the blindness and the poverty of your 
noblemen and gentry, have decreed that you shall pay 
for them all that is necessary for their religious instruc- 
tion, and they receive it. (Hear, hear.) Yes, they 
receive it. I can hardly conceive anything more mean 
and despicable in principle, than that the wealthy should 
live religiously upon the means furnished by the poor 
people against their will. (Loud applause.) Nothing 
can be more utterly contrary to all the principles of 
Christianity. Nothing can be more entirely and diame - 
trically opposed to the missionary spirit which Christ 
has infused into and which should be cherished in every 
human bosom, than this system, which fastens upon 

hose who are unwilling to pay, and makes them pay 

r those who profess themselves to be teachers, (Hear, 
hear.) That is what is done in Wales. You have a 
Church for the gentry supported by the poor. (Applause 
and laughter.) It is nothing else. It has done nothing 
to evangel se Wales—it did not make Wales Christian, 
(Hear, hear.) The Church was here long before your 
country wae thorougbly evangelised ; but the Church 
did very little for your country. And those good men 
who rose up and tried to evangelise your country were 
despised by those in authority. (Hear, hear.) You 
owe your religion to the earnest Christianity of those 
without the pale of the Establishment. (Applause.) It 
came to you from voluntary labourers, and not Bh 
those who take you * throat and seize your goods 


in order to provide means of grace for others who 


occupy the superior situations of 


society. (Applause,) 
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The mere statement of the case is enough, quite enough; 
bat look at it one moment further in connection with 
Christianity. See how it mier: presents the spirit of 
Christianity to the world. (Hear, hear.) 8 e how the 
whole nation bas mistaken,—nearly the whole nation 
has mistaken, the very purport of Christianity. What 
did it come into the world for? According to what is 
going on now, to what is most popular in the Establish- 
went in England, it would seem that it came into the 
world to provide places for priests to manipulate the 
rouls of men in religious things by means of dress, fra- 
grance, flowers, colours, and everything that can please 
the senses; and so prepare and entice them into— what? 
Into an acknowledgment of the Church; not into an 
acknowledgment of vital Christianity, (Hear, hear.) 
The whole thing is misrepresented—the whole word of 
the Gospel has been misrepresented. The Gospel came 
in order to bring men’s hearts to God, and men have 
been from time to time elected to lay before their fel- 
low-men the truths contained in it. It contains the 
most benevolent and touching appeals to the inmost 
sympathies of our nature, and teaches us that God by 
means of His spirit can draw men back into His grace, 
and make them once more to love and obey Him. But 
the State steps between us and the most pathetic ap- 
peals. The State takes hold of that work, and because 
in many cases God’s appeal has not been responded to as 
it should be, the State comes and says, I will take this 
matter in hand. Lou don’t listen to the appeals of the 
Gospel because you have not been made to listen, and 
to subject yourselves to its teaching; but you hall. I 
will employ my power to do that which Christianity is 
insufficient to perform. Christianity could not sastain 
itself without me. I will maintain it by the sword, and 
by my will.” Which means a command to the human 
being by this concentrated society, which says, you 
shali.” And that is associated with Christ’s gentle and 
pathetic invitation, Come, come unto me, all ye that 
labour and are heavy laden.” (Applause.) So long as 
this is perpetuated, so long will Christianity be mis- 
a) prehended by the multitude. The Liberation Society 
wus started specially to free God’s Gospel from that 
which is covering it with a veil—from that which is 
eating out the very heart of it. (Applause.) We are 
come here to ask you as men to take your part. You 
have the energy and power of the Christian truth ; and 
you we ask to show that energy and that power in the 
direction of freeing your country from tbat which 
enslaves it. (Applause.) But you must be practical. 
(Hear, hear.) It may appear to some of you a little 
startling to step suddenly from religious topics—to take 
you from those high and sacred topics to the topic of 
elections but it is only in appearance that this is so. 
God places each of us in positions in which we sustain a 
relationship to one another. I am a father. I have 
that relation, that paternal relation, imposed upon me 


by the law of Divine Providenee— by the wisdom of God 


—and I consider that out of that relationship arise 
certain duties, and I have to perform them in a spirit of 
a Christian. I have to attend to the well-being of m 
children. I am likewise a member of the nation, an 
am as fully bound to fulfil that relationship as the 
former one. I am as fully bound to discharge this duty 
as the duty of father towards my children. (Hear, 
hear.) 1 cannot shake off my relationship to the nation 
at large, more particularly when it has to do with the 
progress and prosperity of the Church of Christ. 
( Applause.) When those who are appointed to make 
the laws of society take upon themselves to manage 
the affairs of the Church—a duty which never 
devolved upon them by order of the ruler of the 
Church, Jesus Christ — they step out of their 
province and meddle with matters which should be 
excluded from their deliberations, and I think it 
is one of my most sacred dvties that I should 
use all my power of citizenship to prevent that wrong 
being perpetrated in my name and authority. (Hear, 
hear.) In Wales the Nouconformists are so strong that 
they might make an immense impression in favoar of 
the principles announced this afternoon, by simply 
acting their proper part. You are a great majority 
here; but in England it is not so. There are very few 
places indeed in which we are the majority in England, 
and therefore we associate ourselves with the Liberal 
party, and fight with them, and thus get all the best 
terms we can in favour of religious equality, und the 
severance of the Church from merely worldly manage- 
ment. But you can do as you please here. Having the 
will, you can instantly show such a majority that you 
can go to the poll and say, We wou’t have this Estab- 
lishment ; we won't have this Church. It is an inrult 
to our common sense, and we won't have it.“ (Hear, 
hear.) You go to the p ll and say that, and send your 
own men to Parliament—men who can sympathise with 
you, and men who are able to speak to the purpose in 
Parliament. You would then bave thirty-two men in 
Parliament, ewbodying and representing the principles 
of Welsh Nonconformity. (Applause.) They would 
not necessarily be Nonconformists themselves, but men 
who appreciate Christianity aud would endeavour to 
make its support voluntary, and not by law. (Hear, 
hear.) If you do that, you would make such a tremen- 
dous impression upon the Legislature that the other 
work would be comparatively easy for us. Your 
responsibility, then, is great, but you cannot have 
thought of it, or you would not send up to Parliament 
such men as you have there, (Hear, hear.) It is no 
use for you to think of having your dearest, your 
iomost principles represented in Parliament, if you go 
to hunt after rich men, men of rank, or the large 
squires in your neighbourhood, or men who on 
give you some advan age of a temporal kind, such 
as ground for your chapela, and so-and-so. (“ Hear, 
hear,” and laughter. ) That will not do, if you mean to 
be represented properly, represented not by your 
present representative, who misrepresents you. 
(Laughter and applause.) Do not blink the matter, 
We must have it fairly out. (Continued applause.) 
He neither regards you, nor your principles, nor your 
objrots, His »ur;ose is not your purpose—his de- ire is 
not youre, (Applause.) He gave one vote to satisfy 
you, and ve the rest against you. (Continued 
applause.) If ever you send bim tack to Parliament 
again, you will be guilty of gross dereliction of duty, 
for your principles will not be fairly represented. It 
is impossible that he can represent them. Take nobody 
as your represent«tive but ove in whose soundn:ss of 
character you-have implicit reliance—one who has sym- 
pathy with you in your objects—one who has earnest- 
ness of desire to promote those 14 2 
Pour suffrages. Here (turning to Mr, 


| Richard) is the man, (Loud and continued 9 
Tou have heard him to-day expound the objects we 
have in view. What would we give to have such an 
exposition in the House of Commons! ap sage.) 
What power you could exert through the mediom of a 
representative with whom yon are so closely aequaiated 
as you are with my triend. (Continued applause.) 
This is not a personal matter— myself and others may 
be off the stage before the next election ; but we want 
ou to make up your minds, that your principles may 
— known and taught to those who are at present 
densely ignorant of them. I can tell you from my own 
experience in the House of Commons—a short one, but 
long enough to know that any man who goes there 
with a purpose in his heart, and does his best to 
expound it, instead of meeting with opposition, he 
will be treated generally with respect. (Hear, hear.) 
I can say this most undoubtedly, that I never felt my 
extreme principles, as they were called, the slightest 
inconvenience to me during the five years I was in the 
House of Commons, (Hear, hear.) I can say this, 
that no one canvassed me with the view to turn me 
from those principles. I can say this, that I met with 
more cuurtesy, more disposition to listen to what I had 
to say, in private and in public, from Tory, from Liberal, 
as well as from Radical, than we get from some of our 
bastard Dissenters. (Loud applause.) Now, this is alto- 
gether a matter of very solem obligation, and unless we 
accept it as a matter of reli obligation, we shall 
fail. But as soon as we take it in the spirit in which it 
ought to be taken—as a matter concerns the 
spirituality of Christ’s kingdom amongst men—and 
make our other religious duties subservient to thir, 
always working in the +pirit of prayer, and consulting 
our Divine: Master at every step, succers will not be far 
off. Until we do this we shall not enter upon this nter - 
prise as we ought to, Whenever we enter upon itin that 
spirit the work will be done. (Hear, hear) There is 
a moral power in Divine truth, before which high and 
low will either bow or be raised into awful opposition. 
But the opposition will be short, for vo amount of oppo- 
sition will avail for long against a principle which makes 
a forcible appeal to conscience ; and the House of Com- 
mons has a conscience. (Loud applause.) It includes 
many good men, who oppose us because they know not 
what they are doing, but who, when the thing is placed 
fairly before them, so as to lay hold of their intelli- 
gence, and grapple with their convictions, I believe 
would very soon give up this contest. (Continued 
applause.) We have to do our part in that grand con- 
summation, J am not despairing that in the brief time 
allotted me I may yet see such progres: as will enable 
me to depart in the fall assurauce of faith aud belief 
that God ia intending shortly to emancipate religion 
from State control and let it go forth with al! ite might, 
and free to win the nations to its truth. (Loud and pro- 
tracted applause. ) | 

Mr. T. HARRIs, of Liechryd, then read a paper 
upon the “ Representation of Cardiganshire.” 

The CHateman then read a letter signed by six 
Nonconformist ministers in Carmarthen, expressing 
their sympathy with the Liberation Society and its 
objects, and the Rev. D. C. Jones, of Abergwilly, ex- 
pressed a hope that the deputation would visit that 
town and take a tour through the country. 

The Rev. WILLIAM Evans, of Aberayron, moved 
the following resolution :— 


That with a view to electoral purposes, and generally to 
give practical effevt to the decisions of this rence, it is 
desirable that a county committee should be formed, aud that 
the following gentlemen, with power to add to their number, 
be requested to act as a committee for Cardiganshire. 


The Rev. DaN I. Evans, of Ffosyffia, the local 
secretary, read the list of names,and named Mr. 
Harris, of Llechryd, as the member who would con- 
vene the first meeting of the committee. 

The resolution was seconded by the Rev. T. Levi, 
of Morriston, and unanimously agreed to. 

The Rev. J. WILLIAMS, of Aberystwith, moved the 
following resolution :— 


That this conference considers it desirable that local com- 
mittees of the “ Liberation Society” should be formed in all 
the towns in the county, and that in other places re ognised 
corresponients should be appointed; and, further, that by 
means of the platform and the printing press, there should be 
systematic sustained exertions to instruct the public mind 
in regard to the great principles involved in this struggle, and 
5 the en steps to be taken foi securing their ultimate 
triump 

The resolution was seconded by the Rev. D. C. 
Jones, of Abergwilly, and carried unanimously. 

A vote of thanks to the deputation and the chair- 
man concluded the proceedings. | 

In the evening there was a public meeting held in 
Peniel (Independent) Chapel, which was well filled 
by an audience who appeared to take the liveliest 
interest in the proceedings, which were conducted 
elmest entirely in Welsh. The chair was occupied 
by J. Matthews, Esq., of Aberystwith, who was 
supported on the platform by the Rev. H. Richard, 
Mr. Miall, the Rev. W. Evans, minister of the ch 
the Rev. T. Levi, of Morriston, the Rev. Danie 
Evans, of Ffosyffyn, the Rev. D. Milton Davies, &o. 


New Quay.—The public meeting at this place on 
the 4th, was well attended. The chair was taken by 
the Rev. J. James, Calvinistic Methodist minister. 
The deputation from the Society, including the Rev. 
Watkin Williams, Pencoed, Mr. Edward l, and 
the Rev. Henry Richard, expounded the principles 
and objects of the Society. The Rev. J. Davies, 
Baptist minister, Liandyssil, and the Rev. D. Milton 
Davies, Llanfyllin, also addressed the meeting. The 
Rev. J. M. Prydderch, of Wern, proposed that a 
number of persons act as a lucal committee on 
behalf of the Society, and the Rev. E. Jones, of 
Liwyncelyn, seconded the motion, which was carried 
with applause. 

Carpigan.—On Friday evening a public meeting 
was held in Bethania Baptist Chapel, Cardigan, ably 
presided over by Asa J. Evans, Esq., solicitor. The 
spacious chapel was crowded with a highly respect- 
able audience, who manifested great interest in the 
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statistics showing that in recent electoral contests 
a large number of Dissenters in Cardigan and the 
neighbouring boroughs had voted for the Tory candi- 
date. The meeting was also addressed in Welsh by 
the Revs. Evan Lewis and W. Jones. Mr. Miall then 
spoke, and his speech was well received. He was 
followed by the Rev. H. Richard, who, in illustration 
of landlord oppression in the Principality, related the 
following :— 

In the village of Lianarchatd, there are 350 children 
requiring education, The whole parish belongs to Sir 
Watkin Wynn, and the inhabitants drew uP a petition, 
asking him, not to give, but to sell them a piece of Jand, 
on which to erect a school. He first refused to see 
them, and then refused to let them have a piece of 
ground. Such acts, in which are the old elements of 
22 make one’s heart swell with indignation. 

re is no part of her Majesty’s dominions inbabited 
by a le more intelligent, more moral, or more 
— than the people of Wales, and yet these men 
who oaght to be an example, these men try to prevent 
you from having a piece of ground for your chapels. 
You should tell” them calmly, earnestly, decisively, 
„% This Wales is ours, not yours. We have made it what 
it is. It is our industry, and the strength of our right 
hands that bave brought the golden harvest into your 
garners. It is we, the Nonconformists, who have filled 
the 2 and emptied the jails. God has given us 
rights, and in the name of God we will stand up and 
vindicate tho-e rights.” 
Mr. Richard then addressed the meeting in Welsh, 
and was loudly cheered at the close. Dr. Price, of 
Aberdare, also delivered a very lengthy speech in 
Welsh, which, judging from the feeling of the meet- 
ing throughout the whole delivery, must have been 
very eloquent and effective, and on his resuming his 
seat the applause was deafening. Other gentlemen 
delivered addresses in Welsh. 

Speaking of these various Welsh meetings, 1 75 
Wresham Advertiser says :— 


How far the conferences now being beld in Wales will 
secure practical reaulte, it is impossible for us at present 
to determine. Its friends have supplied us with most 
valuable information, have eloquently described the 
evils of the present Fy arg tomy and have point : d 
to us the path of duty. They knew, and we know, that 
we possess the power to remove the stigma attached to 
our name, and if we refuse to exercise that power, and 
to do our duty as our forefathers did, we must bear the 
pace of pvlitical servitude quietly and uncomplain- 
ingly. What we want is a distinct political organisation, 
with a recognised leader in the House of Commons. It 
should bave certain defined and fixed principles, with a 
central council, and local committees in every town and 
hamlet of the Principality. It should pay special atten- 
tion to tration, especially in those counties where 
Tories Adaullamites are found. It should seek to 
bring to bear upon the legislation of the kingdom the 
influence of the Cambrian people, especially as regards 


) * ious equality, beneficial legislation, and the progress 
0 


iberty at home and abroad. It should pay great 
attention to the question of education, and use every 
exertion to prevent the repetition of such cases as Des- 
serth, Llanychan, Rhandirmwyn, and Trecastle. An 
association like the one we have roughly sketched, were 
it worked well and wisely, would soon effect changes in 
the representation of the Principality, which could not 
be attended with the most beneficial results. 


The Liberal party in Merionethshire have been 
signally successful in the registration courts this 
year. The sittings occupied the whole of last week, 
and on Saturday night the total showed a clear gain 
of 158 votes to the Liberal party, and these chiefly in 
districts where territorial power has least influence. 


CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF ENGLAND 
AND WALES. 


The second session of the Congregational Union 
was held on Wednesday morning at Mount Zion 
Chapel, the Rev. Newman Hall in the chair. After a 
devotional service. 

SCOTCH AND IRISH DEPUTATIONS. 

The Rev. Ronnnr Bruce, M. A., moved a resolu- 
tion of weloome to the Rev. Ninian Wight, the 
representative of the Co tional Union of Scot- 
land; and the Rev. John White, the delegate of the 


tional Union. Mr. Bruce, who had 
last Ma the deputation from this Union to 
that of Scotland, spoke in high terms of the Congre- 


gationalists in Scotland. 

The Rev. Tuomas Jamus, of London, seconded 
the resolution, and spoke of the advantages which 
might be anticipated with regard to the pro of 
or truth in Ireland and Scotland. The 
resolution having been unanimously passed, 

The Rev. NMIAN Wionr, of Edinburgh, was called 
upon to * — on behalt of the Scottish Union. 
After a brief preface the rev. gentleman spoke of the 
encouragement and stimulus which the tch bre- 
thren experienced from the sympathy of the English 
Union. The — 8 in Scotland were a 
8 small body, and were surrounded by influential 

es of religionists, but still they had cause for 
thankfulness. In the early part of this century the 
whole of Scotland wus under the influence of a dor- 
mancy most lamentable, but men of the Congrega- 
tional order traversed the whole country, preaching 
the Gospel in its simplicity and power. — the 
labours of these men all the evangelical churches of 
every communion derived advantages which are ap- 
rent to every observant Christian. Mr. Wight re- 
erred to the fears which pervaded some of the Scotch 
Churches as to the old standard of religious truth. In 
these controversies the Oongregationalists could 
afford to look on, relying firmly on the Scriptures as 
the only standard - by them. to the 
efforts for union now * e by some of the 
denominations in Scotland, Mr. Wight said the Con- 
were ready to promote union with all 
of the Church. 


| 
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The Rev. Jont Wurtz, the representative of the 
Trish Con tional Union, responded to the reso- 
tion. He claimed for the churches ho represented a 
fraternal ition, and said if some of the principal 
brethren would visit Ireland they would derive con- 
siderable advantage, as it was impossible by any writ- 
ing to give a fair conception of the churches in the 
sister island. 


THE CONDUCT OF PUBLIC WORSHIP. 

The Rev. J. S. Pearsatt read a paper on The 
best methods of conducting ae worship.” ‘I'he 
author referred to the want which he said was being 
generally felt in relation to the attractiveness of 
public worship. He did not desire the introduction 
of sensational services, but they ought not to be 
satisfied with a cold intellectual form of worship. If 
the eye and the ear were not gratified, there was no 
reason why they should be offended. The idea of 
worship should never be forgotten. With reference 
to the minister, og! ae not be * oo a ar 
—as one praying for, but praying with, the people. 
The service should not be aritual performed by the 
minister for thé people, but one in which all were 
brethren before God. In prayer, the minister should 
be wholly forgotten, being regarded as only the 
mouthpiece of the whole congregation. As to ex- 
tempore prayer, it could not be surrendered without 
peril to the church’s life, nor could they consent to 
supplement it to a printed form. ere should, 
however, be more preparation for public prayer. It 
ought to be addressed exclusively to God, and not as 
an oblique sermon” to the congregation. It should 
be definite in its aim ; logical, severely simple in its 
language; avoiding anything like declamation, or 
anything that appeared to be informing God. Short 
sentences or paragraphs were the most adapted to ex- 
tempore prayer, with brief intervals in which the 
heart might dwell on the utterances. Undue fami- 
liarity and undue length should be avoided. There 
should be allusions to passing events and daily life, 
occasionally including family and individual suppli- 
cations. With regard to the public reading of the 
Scriptures, it might be worth while to consider 
whether the same portions should be read in all 
churches. ‘The ing should always be listened 
to with quiet reverence, and it should be remembered 
that many a conversion had been traced to the public 
reading of the Bible. Altogether a higher type of 
worship was needed. Hurry should always be 
avoided, silent private prayer should often mingle 
with the public services, and special opportunities 
might be afforded for this purpose. It might be well 
to consider whether in some chapels a revised 
liturgy might be adopted to meet the wants of those 
who preferred that mode of worship, whether the 
minister might not have a discretio power to 
read prayers from books compiled for the purpose, 
and whether the people should not be encouraged to 
respond more generally to the prayers. Was there 
not too much of the “one man” system in their 
services? It might be objected that putting words 
into — ood mouths would tend to produce formal- 
ism, but the same objection might be urged against 
singing. The responses in the Church of England 
were rarely heard except from the more devout of the 
congregation. Then would it be wise now and then 
to repeat the Apostle’s Creed? He merely pro- 

unded these questions for the consideration of the 

nion. The paper concluded with a reference to 
other minor points in connection with public worship, 
and suggested that they were entitled to a careful 
consideration. | 

Mr. W. E. Guiypg, in proposing a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Pearsall, said it appeared to him that public 
worship, as distinguished from preaching, was not as 
highly valued anaes Oe churches throughout the 
country as it should be. 

There was an awkward phrase commonly employed— 
The introductory part of the service.“ —as if the prayer 
and praise offered to the Almighty Father were mainly 
with the object of gettiug the congregation into a right 
epirit for listening to the sermon which was to follow. 
it any comparison was drawn between the two portions 
of the service the devotional part should rank higher 
than the preaching. A great portion of the laity would 
cordially agree with Mr. Pearsall in desiring greater 
libert both in the pulpit and in the pew. They sympa- 
th deeply with many ministers who were obviously 
very much overworked. It was a great deal to ask any 
man to prepare two thoughtful sermons for the Sunday, 
in addition to all Lis week-day work. Laymen generally 
set a great store upon pas'oral visitation ; and many a 
man of inferior ability was doing as great and as good 
a work by that agency as others of 13 ability were 
performing, who, from natural inclination, or other cir- 
cumstances, found themselves incapacitated for that 
kind of work. That idea might, perhaps, point to a 
plurality of ministers ; but need it be rejected on that 
ground? Men had various gifts from God, and it was 
the business of the church to endeavour, so far as pos- 
sible, to recognise and utilise the gifts of all its mem- 
bers for the common good. Mr. Pearsall had well 
said that in prayer the minister should be regarded as 
the mouthpiece of the congregation. The prayers of 
ministers for their people were not to be despised ; 
indeed, at proper times aud places they were moet 
desirable and acceptable ; but, in meeting together for 
public worship, the minister should pray with the people, 
not for them. He thought that a minister might very 
appropriately seek as- istance in bis pulpit labours, and 
occasionally say to his congregation, The sick have 
made unusual demands upon my time during the past 
week. I have not been able to prepare such a sermon 
as I should wish to present to you, and rather than 
preach an inferior one, I will take one which I know 
will be profitable from a prioted book of sermons by 
Mr. So-and-So,” (Laughter.) That would be an honest 
statement, and it would be honestly received. The 
minister might also occasionally ask a member of the 


00 tion, who could read well, to assist him in 
reading the especially if he felt that his 
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who could do one thing better than another, it would 

be wise for the minister to avail himself of his services. 

He did not know whether the congregation would 

always be satisfied ; for there was undoubtedly a strong 

e for lay work on the part of many of the 
earers. 


The Rev. B. Datz, M. A., seconded the resolution. 

He had passed nearly ull his life in the Church, but 
he could not join in the eternal commendation that 
was given to the Prayer-book. The effect upon him 
even now when he entered a church was that he was 
unable intelligently to join in the worship. There 
might be some cases in which a modified liturgy 
might be wisely adopted, but he believed the true 
remedy for all the existing evils was for the ministers 
to make a more earnest study of the matter, and to 
seek more life. 
Mr. H. O. WII ISs, of Bristol, said that this im- 
portant subject had already received the considera- 
tion of the ministers and deacons of the churches at 
Bristol, and one point which they had introduced 
there was the saving of Amen by all the people. 
Let all the people say, Amen.“ The plan was 
found to work most satisfactorily. 


The Rev. T. Burney, at the urgent request of the 
assembly, arose, he said, out of respect to them, 
although all that he could say he hud already said in 
his publications, in which the experience and obser- 
vation of thirty years were condensed. As he grew 
older and older he felt more and more the import- 
ance of reverence in every discussion on this subject. 
He had always endeavoured to conduct Divine ser- 
vice as that his people should at all times be lifted 
up, and he believed they could sometimes con- 
tentedly have gone away without the sermon. Stu- 
dents, he thought, ought to be more instructed on 
the proper methods of cultivating the spirit of wor- 
ship, and conducting it with appropriateness. With 
respect to commenting upon Scripture in reading, 
with the exception of little jets of thought which 
would throw a little light upon some particular pas- 
sage, the attempt, he thought, was an exceedingly 
injudicious one. The principle of unity in the ser- 
vice, as suggested by Mr. Dale, was, he thought, a 
good one; but he thought the conduct of their spe- 
cial services, such as the opening of new chapels, was 
often defective for want of previous arrangement 
and premeditation. He urged the importance of 
giving out chapters of Scripture to be read and texts 

istinctly, and the breaking up of“ the long prayer.“ 
Thanksgiving might predominate in the first half, 
and intercession in the second. He would not go 
into the question as to forms of prayer. 


Friends, if we are in the spirit of devotion, if we 
have the life of God within us, and if we go and pour 
out our hearts with the people and for the people, we 
shall be able so to conduct the supplications and prayers 
of the church that the people, accustomed to that mode 
of worship, would turn away from the idea of any 
liturgy or any form of prayer whatever, if we only have 
the spirit to do our work as we ought to do it. (Loud 
applause.) 


The Rev. Gronda W. Conver said this was a 
subject to which he had givena great deal of atten- 
tion for at least the last fourteen years ; he had spoken 
about it many times in public, and had also written 
somethingsupon it. Heheld the offering of free prayer 
to be one of the most happy and important parts of 
the Sunday’s work. He had not one word to say 
that would go athwart the strain of the closing 
remarks of Mr. Binney; but if they had a set of 
things to pray for every Sunday, such as the Queen 
and the country, why could ag | not put as much 
life into a form of words which should be used every 
Sunday when praying about those things as into 
words which might happen to come into the mind ? 

There were many things in the Prayer-book which he 
could not use as an evangelical Christian—which he 
could not use even with a little knowledge of grammar, 
and which were very vague ; and these things he did not 
desire to use; but if every Sunday morning he had to 
help bis people to go before God in the attitude of 
sinners confessing their sins, and yet with a humble 
confidence and trust in His mercy, he desired no better 
language than the beautiful confession with which the 
Charch of England service opened, and which, for some 
time past, he had been accustomed to use. He did not 
propose to take the Prayer-book as a whole, but simply 
to take expressions of Christian thought and desire 
wherever they were to be found, and think none the 
worse of them if they happened to be in the Book of 
Common Prayer of the Church of England. Having 
had all these thoughts about helping the people a little 
more io public worsbip, he ee = about three years 
ago, to try to realise his idea, by making free use of 
portions of Scripture, but altogether avoiding the 
Prayer-book, on account of the prejudice against it. He 
laid it by for six months, and then looked at it, and 
consigned it to the flames. He made another effort, 
with the same result; aod at last, after going to every 
other available source, he found that he could find no 
language eo fitted to carry out his idea as that of the 
Book of Common Prayer ; and he had accordingly drawn 
up a selection of prayers from that book, which would 
give variety to the service, and afford him that help 
which he held he could lawfully avail himself of. He also 
held the opinion that it was desirable to haveresponsesin . 
the worship. It was a fact, no doubt, that often 
during prayer other thoughts came crowding into 
2 minds in which they were more interested, 

ut the same thing might happen in connection with 
free prayer. He knew it would be objected that they 
were cooforming to and imitating the Church of Eng- 
land. This was true, so far; but they were not con- 
forming to the whole Church, nor to the Establishment, 
nor to ritualism ; they were only conforming to that 
part of it which was good, and if there were any 
imitable things in the Church of England—which he 
supposed they would not deny—why should they not 
imitate them? If the charge of imitation came from 
the Church iteelf, let them answer that they were only 
imitating them in what was good, and that they saw 
te enough still that was bad to make them to 


there was a member of the : 


oncenformity. (Cheers.) Many persons, too, were 
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akraid that this was a movement in the direction of 
rituslism; but, for bis own part, he could adopt the 
change, aud yet be as strongly anti-ritualistic as he was 
at the present time, If they would adopt no change at 
all, they would see a tide coming along which would 
8 and leave them beside it, whereas if they 
adapted themselves to the demand of the times it would 
a them on and enable them to doa great work for 
this age. 


Mr. Moxrtey understood the real object of the 
paper to be to devise a plan for getting people to 
come to our chapels. 


Lord Shaftesbury, when presiding the other day at a 
Bible meeting, said that an eminent Nonconformist 
minister had told him that, though he still preached 
the old dogmatic doctrines of the Gospel, yet they were 
not so palatable to his congregation as they formerly 
were. He (Mr. Morley) did not believe that state- 
ment of j‘the eminent Nonconformist minister,” who- 
ever he might be, to be true—(loud cheers)—and he 
was prepared to say that not the common people only, but 
all the people, never heard more gladly the simple. 
earnest exposition of Gospel truth than they did to- 
day. (Cheers.) If tho-e ministers who were now con- 
acious that they preached to empty benches would 
only make the people feel that the saving of ,souls was 
a passion with them, their places would soon be 
crowded. They might build costly erections, and have 
them fitted up to please the severest taste; but if 
there was not an earnest and a distinct utterance in 
the pulpit, there would be no real religious results, It 
was a solemn fact that there were in ti:is country thou- 
sands of people who were drifting into eternity every 
week without ever hearing of these things, and they 
ought at to consider how they were to draw 
the people to hear the Gospel. If they were to spend 
all that day and all that week in considering the 
methods of becoming a pure and spiritual power, as 
he was happy to say they were a social and a political 
power, it would be for their benefit. He was very 
anxious that the country should be made to feel that 
they were a spiritual power amongst the people. 
(Applause. ) 


The Rev. J. G. Rocers thought they ought to 
ponder seriously on the fearful growth of ritualism 
among young men, and if possible to avoid repelling 
them from their services. He thought it might be 
possible to make public worship more helpful to the 
people, withoutin any way compromising their prin- 
ciples, or giving up one single iota of that free wor- 
ship for which they were bound most earnestly to 
contend. He was not at all sure, himself, as to the 
liturgical introduction, but there was great force in 
the arguments of Mr. Conder. They must all agree 
that if they were to have power in connection with 
their worship, that worship must be adapted more to 
the sympathies of the people, whether in the way of 
responses, or any other direction to which the judg- 
ment of the ministers might point. 3 

The Rev. Eustace CoxoER said he ventured to 
doubt whether deliverance from difficulty to render 
duty easy, was aright thing after which Christian 
men ought to be seeking, and whether the point 
aimed at was not rather to have one’s self lifted up 
so as to be equal, spiritually and intellectually, to the 
performance of that which might be called a priestly 
duty, not as a priestly order, but only as every Chris- 
tian was performing the only priesthood left in the 
world—namely, being for the time the mouthpicce of 
his fellows before G 

It was possible that Nonconformist principles might 
bias the understanding; but still Nonconformity had 
its traditions, which were entitled to some respect ; and 
it was not altogether wise to turn their backs upon the 
past. The Nonconformist churches must feel the influ- 
ence of that great wave of feeling which was now sweep- 
ing over the country. It was possible that to breast 
that wave too sternly and Puritanically might be to be 
overwhelmed, but it was possible also that to float down 
with the wave might be to be carried to issues which 
they might not at all like when they arrived at them. 

One of the Nonconformist traditions certainly was 
that free prayer was the very life and glory of the 
churches, (Cheers.) If they retained free prayer, they 
must retain it with its advantages and disadvantages. 
No man of sense would deny that there were advantages 
in a liturgy, but they must give up advantages of one 
kind if they had advantages of another kind. If there 
had been no advantages io a liturgy, it never would have 
become so prevalent as it had, and those forms in which 
multitudes of good men had worshipped would never be 
spoken of by any intelligevt aud catholic-minded Chris- 
tian with contempt. But still, it was a warning to be 
borne in mind in the present state of affairs, that litur- 
gical f: rms arose at the time when the Church began to 
get less spiritual than it had been before. He did ven- 
ture to thiok that if their prayers were what they 
ought to be, and what they might be, they would be 
more beautiful —not if they were written down upon 
paper and criticised—but more beautiful to the hearts of 
the rp 3 than the most beautiful liturgy ever written. 
(Loud cheers. ) 

Mr. GrimwaveE found from experience, that 
wherever the service was conducted in the plainest 
manner the place was well attended by the poor, 
but that where other methods of conducting the 
service were introduced the congregations consisted 
almost entirely of the upper classes. 

After some further discussion, the resolution was 
carried unanimously. 

The Rev. R. BALdARxIE offered special prayer as 
on the previous day, and the assembly adjourned. 


RITUALISM. 


On Wednesday evening a meeting in connection 
with the Congregational Union took place in Nether 
Chapel. The attendance was a very one, the 
chapel being crowded in every part, and hundreds 
were unable to obtain sitting-room. 

The chair was occupied by J. K. Welch, Esq., of 
Clapham. | 

he Rev. Dr. Vavauan, who was received with 
much applause, then delivered an address on 
“ Ritualism. some prefatory remarks, he 
contended that while the Book of Leviticus was a 


standi test against the zeal of the modern 
— the direct teaching of the New Testament 
delivered a verdict on that subject to the same effect. 
Our intelligence assured us that ritualism in religion 
within certain limits might be reasonable and useful. 
It might serve to give visibility to some of our most 
cherished ideas and sentiments. It was something 
that we could bring to our religious acts and use to 
express our religious feeling. Ritualism had some 
place assigned to it even under the Christian dispen- 
sation, but the question rema:ned, what was that 
place? Nearly all the portions of our Lord’s public 
life placed Him before us under the lights which were 
moral and spiritual, rarely ever in connection with 
anything of a ritual nature; and surely the way in 
which He denounced the Pharisees, who were the 
great ritualists of His day, should suffice to induce 
caution on the 7 * of persons disposed to extol the 
ritual aspoct of Christianity, as the manner of some 
now is. Dr. Vaughan then showed at some length 
how the teaching of the apostles was opposed to 
ritualism, and ge indicating how the movement 
operated to the clear injury of Christian 1 and 
Christian liberty, he charged modern ritualists, first 
with betraying a want of religious reverence in 
that they acted contrary to the pry. of the 
New Testament, which was the will and last tes- 
tament of Jesus Christ; second, with showing an 
undue deference to church usage in past ages. He 
asked, in conclusion, what should be the effect of 
this movement upon us? It was clear that the 
old controversy of the days of Elizabeth and the 
Stuarts had come back upon us. The battle of 
Puritanism had to be — over again. Our 
weapons had grown somewhat rusty from disuse, 
but they would admit of being polished and 
sharpened again; and sharpened they must be. 
Our first duty was to take care that our worship 
should be simple. Let it be conformed as nearly 
as might be to Scriptural precedent. Let there be 
no ritual invention about it. Let us reprove folly, 
but let us guard against the sort of reaction which 
became exaggeration. Nonconformists might build 
their churches after Gothic models, or after classical 
models, and no more betray a leaning towards 
Romanism in the one case than towards Paganism in 
the other. We eschewed superstition, but let there 
be everything in our sanctuaries to bespeak the inte- 
rest we felt in the structure for the sake of the pur- 
pose it was designed to serve ; and let there be every- 
thing in our manner of conducting worship to indi- 
cate the deeply reverential spirit we brought to it. A 
slovenly place of worship was sure to be allied with a 
slovenly service, and when these were, it might be 
safely concluded that little good was doing. If men 
were to be moved, it must be by superstition or by 
true religion. We repudiated the one, but should 
take care to have the other in its most serious and 
earnest form. Our psalmody should be congrega- 
tional. The reading of the Scriptures should be calm 
and deliberate, so as to show that we felt the import- 
ance of that part of the service. It should be the re- 
sult of such arrangement as to secure that a large 
rtion of Holy Writ should be read in the 
ouse of God in the course of the year. If 
rayer was to be free, let those who claimed that 
eedom show that they knew how to use it. 
In conclusion, Dr. Vaughan said he was firmly per- 
suaded that in nine-tenths of the instances of innova- 
tions, there was as much against law as there was 
against the Gospel. There wasa mutiny—a mutiny 
had sprung up in the old ship known by the name of 
the Church of England, and no thanks to the mu- 
tineers if they succeeded in carrying her over to the 
enemy. But it was for them tosee that they did not 
do so. They must not conclude that the thing was 
too extravagant and too grotesque to be successful, 
and their work was not simply to see that this pro- 
ject shall be frustrated, but to see that it shall be in 
its E as little mischievous as possible. Dr. 
Vaghan then showed that Apostolic succession was 
the foundation upon which these innovations rested, 
and in a comprehensive manner, alluding to the links 
which had been. broken in the chain of Apostolic suc- 
cession in time past, as for instance, when in the 


‘fourteenth century there were two Popes, one in 


France, and the other in Italy, and when Arch- 
bishop Sancroft was deposed and Archbishop Tillot- 
son appointed in his place, he concluded by im- 
pressing upon his hearers that to strike at the scheme 
of Apostolic succession was to strike at the most vul- 
nerable point of these innovations; to send the axe 
there was to send it to the root, and the tree was 
gone. Dr. Vaughan resumed his seat amidst loud 
applause, his address having occupied about two 
hours in delivery. 

The Rev. James GwytTuer, who was to read a 
paper on Evangelical Teaching,“ read only a 
portion of it, in consequence of the lateness of the 
r 

At the conclusion, on the proposition of the Rev. 
T. Binney, seconded by the Rev. Dr. Smith, a cordial 
vote of thanks was to Dr. Vaughan and the 
Rev. Mr. Gwyther for the addresses they had 
delivered. 


— — 


THE THIRD SITTING. 

The third session of the Union was held on Thurs- 
day morning. After the devotional service, it was 
stated that George Hadfield, Esq., M.P., had pro- 
mised to give at once 1,250/. towards building five 
chapels in Sheffield, provided the town embarked in 
the scheme, the money accumulating while needed, 
and 250“. each if they were finished and opened 
during hislifetime. ‘The announcement was received 
by acclamation. ) 

PASTORAL VISITATION. 

The Rev. R. A. Reprorp, M.A., LL.B., read a 

paper on “The duty and advantages of pastoral 
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visitation.” He urged that the pulpit might be too 
exclusively relied on. 

Education is not always altogether or chiefly the frait 
of preaching ; familiar, affectionate intercourse being in- 
expresribly important ; no preaching can be powerful 
which is not steeped in sympathy, and that symp-thy 
can only be acquired by living contact with people. 
Preaching needs to be pressed home on the conscience 
by personal dealing. Moreover, the pulpit is not every 
ones forte. Pastoral visitation cannot be devolved on 
another. In times of suffering, bereavement, and dis- 
appointment, the presence, and feeling, and words of 
the pastor are felt to be very precious, Might not 
pastoral visitation be better utilised—made more profit- 
able? In large towns systematic visi ation could not be 
sustained, and as means to facilitate it, lists of thore 
locally nei,hbouring one another would be advantageous, 
Ladies, too, were available for the seeking out of 
absentees and of the sick. Visits should have a definite 
end, and the children specially noticed, remioded of 
their baptism, and urged to realise the blessing of which 
they bear the seal, Should not their names be enrolled 
in our church books as disciples, and their reception into 
the church follow their profession of faith? The 
charities of the church should be distributed irrespective 
of the fact that the parties do or do not attend a place 


of worship, so as to preclade the charge of narrowness 


aod a view to proselytising. Class-meetings might be 
used without making them directly, or in all oases, the 
expression of experience, and thereby the state and needs 
of persons ascertained. 

The Rev. Urwan Tuomas moved the thanks of 
the meeting to Mr. Redford for his very instructive 
paper, and that the subject be commended to the 
earnest consideration of the assembly. He urged 
that if they wanted their churches to be holier, they 
must have their homes holier. 

Mr. CHARLES Rzep, in seconding the motion, said 
he thought that if our families were to be holy and 
happy, and our young men now drifting off from us 
were to be retained, they must have more of the 
presence and conversation of our pastors, making 
themselves their friends, and directing their amuse- 
ments. 

The Rev. J. H. Witson, formerly of Aberdeen, 
now of London, gave the result of his own experi- 
ence during several years’ pastorate. His most 
successful sermons were those which had been 
formed out of what he saw and heard in the homes 
of his people. 

The Rev. D. Loxton thought that many ministers 
did not understand, or at least did not preach, good 
theology owing to their unacquaintedness with 
humanity. 

The Rev. Mr. Gunn, of Warminster, said visitation 
was necessary, not only to better preaching, but to 
better praying. If the pastor was to offer several 
prayers every Sunday as the expression of the 
people’s 1 he must know those feelings. 

The Rev. H. OLLERENsHAW said this visitation 
was that department of his pastorate with which he 
was most dissatisfied. His church consisted of 400 
members, and the chapel had 1,500 — and the 
average of his services fifteen weekly. How was it 
possible to discharge this amount of labour? He 
could only visit his members once a year. 

Mr. THompson, of London, described the method 
in his own place, in which the whole congregation 
was divided, and each portion assigned to some 
deacon, who was responsible for his charge. On 
certain days those resident in the district were 
gathered into some convenient place to meet the 
minister. 

The Rev. Samvet Hespircu, of Bristol, suggested 
that the labour for preparing for the Sunday might 
occasionally be relieved by an —- with a 
brother minister, and the time thus saved devoted to 
pastoral visitation. The demand of people on their 
— was sometimes most exorbitant, and should 

o co 


After some remarks from the Rev. T. Mays, Mr. 
Pratt said he thought that more visitation might 
prevent what was now so loudly and generally com- 
plained of, the abandonment of the chapel by the 
wealthy portion of our people for the Church. 

The Rev. Tuomas James said that during his fifty 
years’ experience he had marked the connection be- 
tween the weal of churches and the exclusive dedica- 
tion of their pastors to their own flocks. 

The Rev. H. Tarrant spoke of the desirableness 
of the Office-bearers associating themselves with the 
pastor in this work, believing the families would most 
gladly welcome them. : 

The Rev. Dr. Vavonax did not believe that 
pastoral visitation would be any substitute for hard 
study. If 72 preaching be not abreast of the in- 
telligence of the day, you will lose your power. He 
had made the experiment of ae careful, pre- 
parative, and pastoral visitation, and by a pro 
economy of time he had served his people that 
they had not suffered any loss. Some ministers, 
like their President, had made the press a vehicle of 
extensive benefit, and had yet not neglected other 
duties. He himself could say he had never neglected 
one sick bed during his twenty years’ pastorate. 
Time must be found for reading. — your head 
right and your heart right for God. 

After remarks from the Cuarmman, explaining his 
own mode of working his large church of more than 
1,000 members, the motion was put and carried. 

The paper on Our Hymns,” to have been read by 
the Rev. J. Miller, M.A., was withdrawn. 


THE PRESS. 


The next paper was on The Press in relation to 
our denomination,” by the Rev. J. B. Paton, M.A. 
It was oxtremely elaborate. He said he was glad to 
learn that two first-class weekly papers connected 
with the denomination were likely to be amalgamated. 
(Cheers.) With regard to the British Quarterly, 
which had now a high position, and to its late editor, 


he could not over-estimate the services rendered by 
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it and him to the body. He bespoke for it under ite 
new and able management the most hearty support. 
He thought the denomination had neglected its own 
interests, and its duty too, in not better supporting 
ite own literature, and especially in that no worthy 
books has been published of late in defence of their 
aca principles. The opinions of the age were 
y moulded by such ks. ‘Amongst them 
might be named the Eclipse of Faith and others; 
but still there was a great deficiency in this respect. 
Who now heard of The Congregational Lecture 
= 282 Hulsean Lectures 70 Fleas, 
. o great questions now agitating the publi 
mind required profound treatment, and he prayed 
that witnesses might be raised up in this 
of literary effort. What help were we giving to the 
age in this respect? The relation of civil society to 
the Church had been elucidated by such men as Mr. 
Miall, but there was room for labours in this 
direction. The conditions necessary for a successful 
use of the press were money to pay for talent, and 
high talent to contribute to it. e circulation of 
the denominational literature might be increased, 
and then it would be the better able to pay liberally 
for its contributions. The r of a li | 
officer in 3 1 „. 
Some good might gubsidyr- buying pa 
for circulation in quarters where they were not likely 


to reach. The Unitarians had cultivated the mind 
of their , and had therefore achieved great 
power. He oned whether we had not some- 


what sacrificed our higher attainments to popular 
effectiveness. There was room, however, for both. 


9 
Mr. vex Wiurans moved a resolution, 
thanking Mr. Paton for his valuable paper, and com- 
m the subject of it to the notice of the friends 
of truth and religious freedom. He said that having 
been for some years as diligent a reader of the 
i as of the Nonconformist newspaper 
press, he thought that in ard to intellectual 
power, manly adherence to bis a and general 
tone, the would compare favourably with the 
former. Iie suspected that in the matter of support 
both classes of were in much the sume posi- 
tion; the bulk of the readers being ministers and 
leading laymen, while the great majority of both 
Episo ae issenters read no — which 
ei gave i ion respecting religious 
movements in which they were professedly inte- 
rested, or advocated the principles to which they 
were professedly attached. (Hear.) And what was 
the character of some of the which were not 
only read, but even applauded, by many Noncon- 
formists in the t day? They were j 
which were unchristian in sentiment, were false to 
the principles of humanity, and sneered at almost 
ev ing liberal. There should be at least a 
consciousness of the fact that some of our popular 
could not bo systematically read by young 


people without their to some extent demo- 
ralised. (Hear, —— erring to the support 
which should be ed by Nonconformists to the 


the speaker said that weekly journalism of a 
class was threatened by two dangers; one 
ing from the growth of cheap religious papers, 
and the other from the oes of daily j ism. 
But it would be folly to abandon established journals 
of great value for new ones, which were necessaril 
inferior ; while, as there were many problems whi 
would not be solved in twenty-four hours by slash- 
ing writers, there would always be a necessity for 
the more thoughtful utterances of weekly journalists. 
The spread of education and the approaching exten- 
sion of the franchise, were two facts which should 
stimulate Nonconformists in the wise use of the 
press, in all its departments. Nonconformity had 
already done something to shape the political destinies 
of the 2 1 it 22 be —— to use fresh 
portunities for bringi € tion nearer the 
rng ( — 


Cheers. 

The Rev. G. W. Conver thought that among 
their four thousand churches ample support ought 
to be found for their journals, and that it was a dis 
credit that they were not better sustained. One of 
the necessary evils of Independency was the want of 
the esprit de corps which was so prevalent in other 
bodies. They wanted it. One part of the duty of 
all 3 their principles was to support the organs 
which advoca them. He ho the British 
Quarterly, now it had got into new ds, would not 
blink in the slightest degree its Nonconformity under 
the plea of for its larger circulation. As to 
the newspapers, he hoped those which were specially 
denominational would receive cordial support and 
recognition. (Cheers.) Mr. Conder mentioned parti- 
cularly the Patriot and Nonconformist. 

After some remarks from Dr. Tomkins and other 
gentlemen, the resolution was carried. _ 

The Rev. J. Muncaster and the Rev. R. Aston 
moved the thanks of the assembly for the extreme 
kindness they had received from the ministers and 
friends in Sheffield, and from the ministers and mem- 
bers of other communions, which was acknowledged 
by the Rev. Dr. Loxton. 


CHAPEL-BUILDING. 

Joun CnossLxx, Esq., on rising to make a state - 
ment on this subject on behalf of the English Con- 
* Chapel- building Socicty, was received 
with much applause. He made a statement on the 

4 — to that which a in our 


was an inconsistency, showing as 
it did that the denomination as a whole were nut 


responding to duty. There had been only fifty col- 
lections last — of 2,000 churches. They had 


many applications, but the committee was now ata 
stanaatill from want of funds. Tem 


breaking new ground and preparing for permanent 
u 


structures. Their loans precl e need of mort- 
gages. He thought Mr. Hadfield’s offer should 
receive the best thanks and the most earnest 
consideration. It was truly a noble offer. He 
moved :— 


That thanks should be given to Mr. Hadfield for bis mani- 
ficence ; for his unwearied, zealous, and successful advo- 
cacy of the rights of Dis enters in Parliament. 


S. Moruey, tu seconded it with great pleasure, 
for two reasons—because he had long watched with 
delighted admiration Mr. Hadfield’s conduct, so 
thoroughly consistent; and then, because he was 
able to bear testimony to the high respect in which 


eld | Mr. Hadfield was held by several members of Par- 


liament not at all sympathising with his views, but 
struck with the perseverance and manliness of his 
career. He believed there were men outside who 
would support the town if it girded itself for the 
effort 


The Rev. H. Tarrant said they could build the 
chapels without help. 
he Rev. T. BNET moved that thanks be pre- 
sented to the Rev. N. Hall, the respected chairman, 
for the effective manner in which he had discharged 
the important duties of his office during the present 
session. The efficiency with which he had acted was 
most marvellous. Some things had been difficult and 
some delicate; yet with wisdom, tact, and suavity, 
he had managed them all so as to win his admiration. 
Dr. Gzorez Smirn seconded the resolution, which 
was carried with acclamation, the whole audience 
rising to their feet. Mr. Hall having returned thanks, 
the benediction was pronounced and the session of 
the Union terminated. 
In the evening the Rev. J. G. Rogers, B. A., 
Bhopal the annual sermon to the Union in Nether 


ADDRESS TO WORKING MEN. 
On Thursday evening also the Rev. Newman 
Hall delivered an address to the working men of 
Sheffield, in the Temperance Hall. The building 
was crowded to excess, and many hundreds of persons 
were unable to obtain admission. Mr. Hall was en- 
thusiastically clreered on entering the room with Mr. 
S. Morley, who took the chair. 
The Cuarrmay, in the course of some introductory 
observations, spoke of the importance of religion as 
a means of elevating the condition of the working 
classes. He was convinced that the man who was 
most earnestly endeavouring to find out that which 
was God's will, and to act up to it, would be infinitely 
happier than the man who cast aside all the restraints, 
the obligations, and the privileges of religion. 
(Cheers.) He then descanted upon the importance 
of self-denial, and an extension of the suffrage. — 
The Rev. Newman Hatt. LL. B., who was received 
with loud cheers, explained that he had been re- 
uested by the committee of the Congregational 
nion to address the working men of Sheffield, and 
that he complied with the request with great plea- 
sure. 


He went at considerable length into an exposition of 
the principles upon which the Iudependent body is 
founded, and showed the perfect freedom from State 
petronage and control that it enjoyed. The Indepen- 

ents would be ashamed to take any money from the 
State for the support of their religion. He then 
glanced at a variety of subjects, the most important 
being the importance of a proper appreciation by the 
working men of the vital importance of rel gion. In 
speaking of the obstacles in the way of improvement, 
he alluded to the affected contempt with which persons 
would often say to ministers, Oh, you are paid, you 
know, for saying this Well, it would be as reascnable 
and logical to say that bread was not fit to eat, or 
knives were unfit to cut it with, because the baker and 
the cutler were paid for their labour, as to say that 
Christianity was worthless because ministers were paid 
for preaching it. Mr. Hall's argument on thi. point was 
reinf reed by several simple but strikiog illustrations, 
and appeared to go right howe to the minds of his audi- 
ence. He spoke of the importance of education, and 
of the dangers to society that arose from ignorance, and 
remarked that the people must be educated by some 
means or the other. The community that would have 
to suffer from children growing up ignorant, ought to 
see to it that nobody grew up ignorant. (Cheers.) 
Speaking of the reasons why so many of the working 
classes do not attend the public celebration of Divine 
worsbip, he said that one reason was tyranny. 


There could not be too much said in condemnation 
of the despotism of employers who used their men 
and then threw them away when they were worn 
out, and treated them merely as hands,“ not souls. 
He thought working men had a perfect right to de- 
mand whatever wages they could get, to combine to 
get those wages, and to strike if they could not get 
them. (Great applause.) But there was another 
side to the question— 


Suppose a man were to go to another and say, I 
have ben working for six shillings a day, and | want 
seven ; I want you to join me in refusipg to work for 
lees than seven”; and if the other man were to reply, 
I trust my employer who says be can’t afford to give 
more at present; and I have a wife and children, avd 
if I were to lose my work, my wife aud children would 
be in difficulties. I don’t feel disposed to do as you 
ask, but you can do it if you like, but I shall go on 
working.” Supposing the first replies, Very well, a 
number of us will combine together, we will drive you 
from the works, and if you persist in it, we wil] blow 
up your house!” That was tyranny! (Great 
applaure.) If the tyranny of the men who had never 
professed to care for freedom was a despicable thin 
the tyranny of those who were always denouncing 
tyranpy an crying out for liberty was so despicable, 

t he could no word in the English language 
strong enough to express it. (Renewed cheers.) Out 
upon such despotism! Let the working men deliver 
— from the shackles of their own class, 

eers, 


porary chapels 
of iron or otherwise were a very desirable mode of 


i He then spoke of other kinds of tyranny that were 


exercised upon working men to keep them from the 
House of God. 


In many a workshop the fact that a man had become 
a church or chapel goer subjected him to an odious 
persecution by his fellow w rkmen—a persecution so 
severe that | nless he was a thorovgh Christian be was 
unable to bear it. If a man attended service at a 
theatre or a public hall he was not attacked, because it 
was not considered that he had “‘comwitted” himself 
by going to a eecular place. It was the practice of too 
many men to say of any one of their fellows whoattended - 
church or chapel, ‘‘ Oh, he has turned Methodist,” and 
very often their taunts and jeers drove the victim back 
into evil courses. (Hear, hear.) He was in favour of 
political reform, but he warned the working men that 
the real reformation must be from within. Let them 
reform themselves, and all other reforms would follow ; 
neglect self-reform, and they would find political 
reform to be a delusion, a cheat, and a snare. (Chee:s.) 
Mr. Hall touched briefly upon the immense evils occa- 
sioned by the liquor traffic, and in conclusion, he 
addressed himself to the hearts of his audience with 
fervent and impassioned eloquence, entreating their 
attention to spiritual things, and showing the inesti- 
mable blessings that flow from sincere belief in the 
Saviour, and a life regulated by that belief. The 
peroration (says the Shefield Independent) was lis- 
tened to with breathless attention, and at the close 
the audience cheered the rev. gentleman with the 
heartiest enthusiasm. He brought the proceedings 
to a close by pronouncing the benediction. 


EDUCATION BREAKFAST. 

On Friday morning there was a public breakfast 
at the Wicker Congregational School room when the 
subject of voluntary education was discussed. There 
was a large attendance of ministers and friends. The 
chair was occupied by Mr. John Crossley. 

The Rev. Dr. UNWIN, President of the Homerton 
Training College, after some prefatory remarks, 
entered into a statement of the working of the College 
with which he was connected. During the time it 
had been in existence it had sent forth upwards of 
four hundred teachers, and, although in respect of 
some of these cases disappointment had occurred, on 
the whole the friends of the College had realised as 
large an amount of success as they could have reason- 
ably expected. It had been with him a matter of 
earnest desire and conscientious effort to send forth 
teachers who would be in harmonious association with 
the churches and with the ministers. (Hear, hear, 
hear.) The College had not only supplied teachers 
for schools in their own country, but it had sent 
some to foreign lands. One, some time ago, was 
sent to Madagascar, where he witnessed a good con- 
fession, and had now entered upon his reward. Others 
had been sent to Africa, to India, and to British 
Guiana. Dr. Unwin concluded by asking that the 
Educational Board might receive a large share of 
support in order that they might secure a friendly in- 
spection of their schools, a la ger iuterest in the edu- 
cation of the young throughout the country, and 
that they might aid schools in poor districts. 

Mr. S. Morey next addressed the meeting. After 
some remarks illustrative of his well-known opinions 
upon the Government system of education, he 
alluded to the movement in which he himself had 
taken part, for the establishment of middle-class 
schools in London, in which a first-class commercial 
education was given for a guinea a quarter. He 
spoke of the success which up to the present time 
had attended the movement, and he said, in the 
course of a comparatively short time, they would have 
a belt of such schools round London. 

Mr. LEADER expressed the gratitude of the volun- 
taries of Sheffield to Mr. Morley for his visit, and in 
reference to the new movement for middle-class 
education in London, he asked Mr. Morley kindly to 
explain on what grounds it was believed it would not 
in the long run injure education by weakening and 
preventing private enterprise, which fed, and clothed, 
and housed us better than any Government or society 
could do? This point had been raised in the Non- 
conformist, and it deserved to be well considered. 

Mr. Mog.ey replied that it was intended that the 
middle-class schools should be self-supporting, and 
that at present he was not convinced that the low 
charge of a guinea a quarter would be sufficient to 
pay all expenses. At present the poor could not 
educate their children, and he held that the essence 
of the voluntary principle was the union of the strong 
with the weak. The schools were intended as an 
expression of sympathy with the employers and the 
employed. Upon the question whether such schools 
would prevent private enterprise, Mr. Morley con- 
sidered it was quite legitimate for men of capital to 
supply food or other commodities at a lower price 
than was being charged when they considered that 
more than a fair profit was being obtained. 

The Rev. Dr. Smith, the Rev. Andrew Reed, and 
the Rev. J. H. Wilson each delivered an address on 
the voluntary system of education, 

On the motion of Mr. MokLRV, seconded by the 
Rev. Dr. FaLDING, a vote of thanks was unanimously 
passed to Mr. Crossley, and on the proposition of 
Mr. Baxter, the London Board of Education were 
included in the vote. 

The vote of thanks baving been acknowledged, the 
meeting was brought to a close by the benediction. 


A correspondent has been. kind enough to furnish 
us with a sketch of the ings of the Union, for 


the greater of which we find it impossible to 
find room. We subjoin, however, some reference to 


the working men’s meeting, and the general impres- 
sions of the writer :— 


At night, as at Bristol, so here, it had been deter- 
mined old a meeting specially of working men, 
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tickets for which were sent round to the iron, steel, 
and cutlery works, producing such an audi nce in the 
large Temperance Hell as bad never before gathered 
within its walls. Mr. Morley presided, and in a few 
pithy words introduced the lecturer to the meeting, 
and most surely tut seldom bas speaker received such a 
welcome, and very rarely indeed has a noble greeting 
been more gloriously earned by the efforts that followed. 
A local organ has the following: — The lecturer, from 
the hearty reception which he experienced on entering, 
was evidently no stranger, in reputation at least, to the 
working men of Sheffield. From the first he mani- 
fested the wonderful power he bas over men’s minds; 
reverend as he is, he in a few moments had the vast 
assembl ge {composed almost without exception of bond 
fide working me:.) with bim, and the sympathy which 
he at once set up was never for a moment disturbed, 
though he touched upon many topics usnally unpalate- 
able to the working class. ith masterly tact, 
irresistible eloquence, touching pathos, and a thorough- 
ness of manly and Christian feeling that swept away 
like a mist the prejudices and suspicions that so often 
and so unjustly separate our artisans from their sincere 
well-wishers in the ministry, he ewayed the assembly at 
his will, as a skilled musician plays, with majestic swell. 
or sweet m+lody, or passionate wail, the instrument that 
lies parsive to bis control. It will be long before those 
who heard the address, that for nearly two bours made 
3.000 people lose all remembrance of time, will forget 
his words,” 

There is hope for our country when the artisans of it 
will bear to bear their faults paraded before them as on 
this occasion, and could so heartily respond to the real 
and only remedy for all their wrongs, The meeting was 
most reluctant to depart, although it had been so incon- 
venienced by the crowding and the heat. Th+re can be 
no doubt that for practical usefulness for Sheffield, the 
wee men’s meeting will leave its deepest and most 
ind+lible mark. 

The Congregational Board breakfast at the Wicker 
Chapel was an excellent gathering, and the speaking on 
the whole good. The idea of having an inspector is good, 
if a good inspector is to be got.—a good man of honest 

urpose, not only willing faithfully to watchover the 

omerton interest, but to keep the eye of a lynx towards 
the abominations of Church encroachments in the 
matter. It would be well, too, if ministers and friends 
on a visit to any locality would look in upon our various 
free schools. It is painful to see bow this matter is for- 
gotten; in some districts the visitors’ book is almost 
superfuous, so very few and far between are the 
visitors. The teachers would be all the better for such 
chance encouragement, and truly the visitor would be 
none the worre. 

On the whole, the meetings have been a great succers. 
The bu-iness was never better conducted, the number 
attending never larger in proportion to the number of 
delegates ; and never was a kinder interest manifested, 
or a heartier spirit shown than by the Sheffield people. 
Bat means must be taken to limit the length of the 
papers, if the gatherings are to retain their efficiency ; 
and whoever may be offended or pleased, the best and 
most practical men shou'd be found as chairmen and 
speakers fer the great public meetings; nor would it be 
amies. if the plans could be so devised, that the oppor- 
tunity of so many ministers assembling should be taken 
advantage of for the spiritual enlightenment of the 
mass of the people in every quarter of the town 
„ whither the tribes go up.“ 


BAPTIST UNION OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND. 


MISSIONARY MEETING. 

The autumnal session of the Baptist Union of 
Great Britain and Ireland was commenced on Tues- 
day evening by a public missionary meeting at 
Myrtle-street Chapel, Liverpool. The edifice was 
crowded by a large and attentive audience, Mr. 
Richard Harris, of Leicester, occupied the chair, and 
there was a large attendance of ministers present. 

The Hon. and Rev. Baptist Noe and Rev Isaac 
StTuBBINs, late uf Orissa, having addressed the meet- 
ing, a collection amounting to 801. was made. Dr. 
UNDERHILL then addressed the meeting amid loud 
and repeated applause. The speaker confined him- 
self to the subject of Jamaica. At the conclusion. 

The Rev. J P. CHowx, of Bradford, proposed the 
earnest and hearty thanks of the meeting to their 
beloved and honoured friend—always beloved and 
honoured, but never so beloved as now—Dr. Under- 
hill—(lond cheering)—for his clear and masterly 
statement of the state of affairs in connection with 
that island whose name and fair fame were precious 
to them all, with the assurance of their sympathy, 
support, and earnest prayers that God might be 
always with him. (Cboers.) The Rev. A. M‘Laren, 
of Manchester, seconded the motion, remarking that 
he had great pleasure in having his name associated 
with such a resolution. 

The Rev. W. Brock, of London, supported the 
proposition, which, he said, required no support 
whatever. 

Their dear friend (Dr. Underhill) in certain other 
quarters had been so badly treated, had been so dis- 
honvurably treated, his name had been cast out for evil 
for the performance of one of the greatest works which 
man could perform, that although the resolution required 
no support, one was inclined to supportit. Dr. Underhill 
was a representative man, who had represented them 
better than many of themselves could have done, 
(Laughter.) He should like, if it were the time, that 
there should go to Mrs. Gordon an expression of their 
deepest n condolence for the 
murder- (loud cheers)—of an innocent and God-fearing 
man (renewed cheers) —and he should like to be the 
collector of a fund for putting on the spot where he was 
illegally executed a tablet to bis memory, and he would 
put on, toes tablet a quotation from Holy Soripture— 

He honoured ell meh; be loved the brotherhood ; he 
feared God; and he honoured the Queen.“ (Great 
cheerirg.) | 

The Rev. H. S. Brown afterwards said that he 
had great pleasure in supporting the resolution. As 
the minister of that place of worship, he expressed h'g 


cordial concurrence with all that had been said that 


| 


i 


evening, and he tendered his personal thanks to Dr: 
Underhill for his clear and masterly statement of the 
Jamaica case. (Applause.) The resolution was 
carried amidst general applause. 

Mr. ALEXANDER INNES, who occupied a place in 
the gallery, here attempted to address the meeting, 
and some confusion ensued, which prevented his 4 
marks being heard by the reporters. Whilst Mr. 
Innes was trying to get a hearing the organ pealed 
forth, and his voice was drowned by the large con. 
gregation singing the Doxology with great fervour. 

The Rev. H. S. Brown afterwards said that lest 
there should be the slightest possibility of misunder- 
standing, he might be allowed to say that the little 
disturbance which had been attempted a few moments 
previously had not the slightest reference whatever 
to the Jamaica question or to Dr. Underhill’s state- 
ment. (Hear, hear.) That vote was carried in the 
most perfectly unanimous manner, and if anybody 
doubted it they would put it again. (Applause.) He 
afterwards moved a vote of thanks to the chairman, 
which was carried, and the proceedings were brought 
to a close. 

OPENING MEETING, 

The first meeting of the autumnal session was held 
on Wednesday morning, at Pembroke Chapel. The 
Rev. J. H. Hinton, M.A., was inthe chair during 
the preliminary devotional services, and briefly de- 
scribed the course of business. 

THE CHAIRMAN’S ADDRESS, 

The Rev. J. Atpis (of Reading), Chairman of the 
Union, then read an address on “The Duty and 
Advantage of Domestic Worship.” Upon the culti- 
vation of family domestic worship depended in a 
large degree the consolidation and increase of the 
church. Family worship was intended to embrace 
the whole family life, from the youngest to the oldest 
member ; and servants also should be included, not 
for the purpose of proselytising, but as part of the 
master’s responsibility to God. The exercises should 
be made attractive, not so prolonged as to bcome a 
burden, not so short as to be hurried through indif- 
ferently like a task. They should be stndiously 
varied, fresh and hearty, so thut the interest might 
be maintained. Bible-reading should hold a fore- 
most place, and explanations and comments should 
be made, or daily portions read if possible ; the sub- 
jects of prayer should for the most part be those 
in which the family itself was interested ; and sing- 
ing, if practicable, be introduced, for home psalmody 
to be effective was not dependent upon high artistic 
cultivation. Want of time and the uncertain exac- 
tions of business were often pleaded as excuses, 
bpt it must be remembered that few things were of 
much worth which cust us no trouble, that where 
there was a will there was a way.“ Frequent and 
late visiting was a practice which had & serious and 
often fatal effect upon domestic worship. Taking an 
historical retrospect, Mr. Aldis pointed to the rigour 
and earnestness which characterised the family 
devotion of the Puritans, and argued that its effect 
was manifest not only upon religion, but upon 
politics, for men who had been trained to devotion 
and obedience made the best patriots, and a nation 
in which one-third of its members were influenced 
by family devotion, and the spirit which it produced 
could not long remain misgoverned. The first 
symptom of the decay of Puritanism was the decay 
of the family altar. It had become the fashion 
amongst the witlings of the press to ridicule the 
severity of the Scotch observances, but it must be 
admitted—if we were just—that scarcely any nation 
of equal numbers hud done so much to advance 
liberty, intelligence, and piety. Burns, in his 
% Cotter’s Saturday Night,” had hit the truth when 
he declared that it was from scenes of domestic 
devotion and family piety that “Old Scotia’s 
grandeur springs.” (Cheers.) 

STATE OF THE DENOMINATION, 

The Rev. J. H. Mittaep, B. A., read the Message 
of the Committee,’ which congratulated the Union 
upon the sa‘isfactory results which had so far 
attended the organisation, and called attention to the 
improvements which were attainable in regard to 
denominational extension. Notwithstanding the 
fact that one-fourth of the Baptist chapels now 
erected in England had been built within the last 
twenty years, there were still many populous places 
in the land which were either wholly or partially 
destitute of chapels. Cumberland, with a population 
of 205,000, had only four Baptist churches; West- 
moreland, population, 60,000, two churches ; 
Northumberland, 350,000, ten churches; Durham, 
500,000, nineteen churches ; there was but a single 
church each at Blackburn, Chester, Ashton, Eccles, 
and Lancaster; and none at Altrincham, Clitheroe, 
Dukinfield, Farnworth, Warrington, Ormskirk, and 
Leigh, and many other places with an equally large 
population: The committee urged upon the Union 
the importance of hearty and simultaneous action, 
with a view to increase the action and influence of 
the body, and what was most important the blessing 
of the Gospel, into places hitherto untouched, and 
pointed out the responsibility which rested upon 
wealthy communities like that of Liverpool in this 
respect. 

DEACONS. 


A paper on “The deacon’s office in relation to 
church finance,” was then read by Mr. James Ban- 
HAM, Of London. There were four financial 7 
to which the attention of the deacon was directed ; 
the expenses of the maintenance of public worship, 
the temporal support of the minister, the relief of 
poorer members, and provision for the religious and 
benevolent operations of the church. There should 


he. no waste, no parsimony, no jobbing with the 


ay ee 


fands—(Hear, hear)—debts should he promptly dis- 
charged; the first consideration should be, not to 
make the expenditure meet the income, but to make 
the income meet the expenditure. (Hear, hear.) 
Delicacy, kindness, and liberality should characterise 
the dealings with the minister. The payment of the 
minister's stipend in advance might often be found to 
be an acceptable arrangement. (Hear, hear, and 
laughter.) Mr. Benham objected to fixed annuities 
to poor members. The church’s gifts were intended 
to supplement rather than entirely to relieve the 
wants involved by poverty and misfortune. The 
sources of income enumerated by Mr. Benham were 
pew-rents and weekly offerings. 

Mr. Joh Cook, of Bradford, moved a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Benham for his valuable paper, and 
spoke in favour of relieving ministers from “ cark- 
ing care, so that they could devote themselves with 
freedom and success to spiritual work. He also ro- 
commended a lay noy in connection with the 
larger churches. Mr, S. R. Pattison (London) 
seconded the resolution, which was adopted unani- 
mously. 

A discussion on the question raised by Mr. Ben- 
ham was then opened by Dr. Foster, of Hunting- 
don, who suggested that as the ‘office of deacon was 
now much more onerous and responsible than for- 
merly, the work should be performed in a liberal and 
business-like way. Mr. Mounsey (Liverpool) spoke 
of the importance of keeping accounts well, and 
looking after defaulters. He had knowa of cases 
where, from the neglect of deacons, pew-holders had 
been allowed to fall two or three years in arrear. 
Mr. J. Turner (Liverpool) thought that ministers 
were to blame in not enforcing the duty of 
liberality upon their congregations. Ministers were 
too shamefaced in the matter, and the result was 
that the people were not educated to a proper stan- 
dard of liberality. Mr. PoppLewsit (Manchester) 
thought that ministers could not well preach to their 
congregations about their own salaries. This was 
the business of the deacons. Mr. Popplewell thought 
that fixed salaries to ministers were entirely unscrip- 
tural. Mr. KLSALL (Rochdale) argued that pew- 
rents should be paid, as a matter of justice, indepens 
dently of other donations. The Rev. F. Trestrait 
thought that ministers had been too squeamish about 
speaking on the subject of money. Money was a 
gift just as much as intellect and position, and Chris- 
tian people ought to be taught how to use a gift 
which was of God. The Rev. C. H. Spurceon cited 
the experience of his own church as a successful 
illustration of the employment of both deacons gnd 
elders in the work of assisting the pastor. Some 
men made good elders who were not suitable for 
financial affairs, while others well combined both 
the functions. His church comprised 3,500 members, 
but by meeting his elders and deacons, and super- 
vising their work, he was enabled to maintain a com- 
plete pastoral supervision over the whole. Mr. 
Spurgeon deprecated any cant or squeamishness as 
to ministers not claiming their due reward. The 
labourer was worthy of his hire, and a minister who 
could earn a large income by devoting himself to 
trade or professional pursuits, had a right to have 
this fact recognised in the consideration of his 
salary. (Hear, hear.) He himself had an offer once 
of a partnership in a mercantile concern, with 
3,000/. a-year, and perhaps, ere this, he might have 
made his fortune and retired, had he accepted the 
arrangement. (Laughter.) The Rev. J. H. Hinton 
thought that bishop, elder, and pastor were the same, 
according to Scripture, and that the only superior 
officer was the deacon. He denied that the weekly 
offering system had everywhere worked well. The 
Rev. N. Haycrorr (Leicester), who objected to the 
burden of explanations and appeals about salary 
being laid upon the minister, said that the poverty 
of the salaries paid by many Baptist churches had 
prevented large numbers of young men from join- 
ing the ministry. The Rev. Dr. Axous pointed out 
that much good might be done by uniting several 
churches under one pastor and having an active la 
agency. The Rev. J. T. Brown (Northampton), 
dwelt upon the duties of the | to help the poor 
churches in regard to ministerial support. 

The Rev. Dr. Hosy had risen to speak when the 
Union adjourned for dinner. 

In the evening, a conversazione was held at the 
Philharmonic Hall, the Rev. C. M. Birrell in the 
chair. Amongst the speakers were the Revs Wm. 
Brock (London), Thomas Goadby, B.A. (London), 
Charles Vince (Birmingham), Richard Glover (Glas- 
gow), &o. 

MR. SPURGEON ON THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH. 

On Wednesday evening a meeting of delegates 
and members of Welsh Churches was held 
in Myrtle-street Chapel; the Rev. J. Pritchard, 
of Llangollen, in the chair. The sr a: were the 
Revs. C. H. Spurgeon, T. Price, J. E. Jones, and 
R. E. Ellis. Spurgeon, who was received with 
immense cheering, spoke for three-quarters of an 
hour. He said that their English friends would be 
better for some of the Welsh fire. It seemed to 
him that for a long time the position of the Baptists 
in England and Wales had been that of an army 
encamping in the battlefield, and it had been very 
stern work to keep the battlefield and hold their 
own. The conflict had been very severe; their 
enemies bad been very many and very strong, and 

y themselves had not always such courage as 

’s promise and God's presence ought to have 
given them, and they had only been able sometimes 
to keep the enemy back and do no more. He 
thought the time had come when they should hear 


another watchword, and instead of standing on the 
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battle-ground in the mere faithfulness of keeping the 
peace, they should hear the Master’s voice saying, 
“ Forward, forward! Go on to the fight to win more 
of the battlefield from the foe, and to conquer pro- 
vince after province for King Jesus.” (Cheers.) 
Towards the close of his speech, Mr. Spurgeon 
pointed to the great increase of ritualism and 
strongly denounced it. Only the last week and the 
week before, if they had gone into hundreds of 
churches they would have seen them garnished and 
decked out so that they would have believed them 
to be flower-shows, and would never have con- 


oeived that they were places for the worship of God. 


They would have seen mummeries performed which 
would have disgusted their sires, and which would 
make them feel like Oliver Cromwell when he dashed 
his hat down and said, Why, I have heard flat 
Popery at St. Paul's Cross.” People now were quite 
pleased with that sort of thing. 

The fact was there had heen long patience with this 
National Church of ours, and there had been true love 
between the Dissenters and the go ly in it; and in the 
days when the 41 142 and 7 — 
offered liberty to the Dit was no mean thing 
for them to say of their sires that when they believed 
that Popery would be benefitted by it they would not 
accept that liberty, but they „ heart and soul with 
the Evangelical party of the Chutch and saved England 
then. (Applau-e.) There had been no gratitude for 
thet, (Hear, hear.) Their return had been a long 
series of op on and insult, and little else; and now 
the Evangelicals cried in vain for he!p in their dis- 
tress. The little Evangelical party might say, Will 
you help us?” Their reply would be, No; if you 
were trae and came aut, we would receive you as our 
most earnest brethren. (Loud applause.) As long as 

ou remain in the communion of the Established 
urch it is no interest of ours what becomes of you. 
If you will still per-ist in keeping in communion with 
the abominations of that Church you must take the 
consequ-nees, as before God you will be responsible for 
them.” Bat it was an awful thing, it was dreadful to 
believe that the vitality of that Church now seemed 
to be going not towards moderate Romanism but 
towards thorough-bred Popery. In fact, in some 
respects they even excrlied the Papists, and the cry of 
Christians should now be, Delenda est Carthago.” It 
must be destroyed, not reformed, bey did not go now 
for the abolftion of Charch-rates and the retorm of the 
Prayer- book; they were indifferent to the whole thing. 
They went for the sweeping of it utterly away, because 
it had turned unto that abomination of desolation— 
the Antichrist of Rome. (Applause.) might 
aps thivk he spoke somewhat too strongly; but if 
e could put them down in the midst of some of their 
London churches aud let them smell the incense 
and see the gandy us and mark the bending 
before gods of. which they put upon the altar, 
they would feel they must come down altogether. 
(Applause. ) 


CONDUCT OF PUBLIC WORSHIP. 


On Thursday morning, after the devotional ser- 
vices, which were led by the Rev. J. Paterson, D.D., 
of Glasgow, and in which several ininisters took part, 
a paper on Public Worship” was read by the Rev. 
8. G. Green, B A., President of Rawdon College. 
Declining spirituality was nowhere so mournfully 

parent as Save the mercy seat. The worship of 

e church was a different thing from the worship 
of the tion, and it was a serious question 
whether the whole of the Lord’s-day should be sur- 
rendered to the oongregation. Modern Noncon- 
formity had changed the sacramental ordinance toa 
monthly celebration, but why not adopt the apostolic 
precedent, and Jet the church meet for this purpose 
once a week? (Hear, hear.) One mark of a revival 
of apostolic congregationalism would be that the 


_ @hurches would come together like the church at 


Troas, on the first day of the week, to break bread. 
The worship of the sanctuary should be regarded as 
of supreme importance. Singing and prayer were 
often called the introductory ” parts of the service, 
instead of being considered as the service itself. 
Undue prominence was too frequently given to the 
sermon, and when the speaker wanted rest the meet- 
ing in parenthesis praised God. (Laughter.) Lecture 
services, like those ted amongst the older Non- 
confurmists, as shed from worship, might be 
adopted occasionally with great advantage. Having 
enumerated many reasons which might be urged 
in favour of a modified liturgy to be psed in public 
worship—the principal of which were that familiarity 
with sacred words (as with hymns, for instance) did 
not diminish their effect upon the mind, and that the 
prayers should not always be dependent upon the 
mood of the minister—Mr. Green argued that, upon 
the whole, the congregation drew nearest to God 
when uplifted by the pastor’s own prayer. Though 
occasionally his spi b might fail, there would be an 
inspiration connected with his uncopied efforts which 
might be sought in vain in connection with the best 
of human forms. With regard to extemporised 
prayer, there was often too great a tendency to 
exhortation, and though apparently aimed at heaven 
the prayer had a tendency torebound to earth. Mr. 
Green objected to the custom of sitting down to 
prayer. verence, external as well as internal, was 
essential. Ornamentation, too, beauty and comfort, 
should be studied; the House of God should corre. 
spond in beauty to the fairest homes of the people 
who had built it. Punctuality should be observed 
in the services; the music should be in tune; and 
the con should join heartily; there should 
be no of this branch of worship to the 
choir alone, no transplanting of the concert-room to 
the House of God. Choirs should be chosen from 
the congregation; a professional choir had no busi- 
ness in a place of worship. (Hear, hear.) A spirit 
of fellowship should characterise the worship. The 


deacons and members of the congregation assisting 


the minister in reading the Soriptares and in prayer. 


In many cases, he believed, those of the con- 
gregation who had such gifts might most profitably 
use them in this way. He also recommended a 
devout and audible joining in the worship at times on 
the part of the congregation. At all events the con- 
gregation should join heartily in the Amen.“ The 
prearrancement of lessons would often be found 
advantageous, as the congregation might read them 
beforehand and more thoroughly appreciate and 
enjoy them when read by the pastor. 

The Rev. James Martin (Nottingham), moved a 
vote of thanks for Mr. Green’s paper. He did not 
think that prayer was the sole and important object 
of public worship, or that by giving it the promi- 
nence required by Mr. Green they would be follow- 
ing the purest and most apostolic models. The 
early Christians met to be taught as wellas to pray, 
and the pastor was pre-eminently the teacher. 

The Rev. Jonny Penny seconded the resolution, 
observing that the long prayers which often charac- 
terised the Sunday services were often wearisome 
and unprofitable. : 

The Rev. J. H. Hinton objected to public worship. 
s Worship” implied a worshipper, and was an affair 
of the spirit. He particularly condemned the 
playing of voluntaries as a part of worship, and 
said that they often seriously impaired the effect of 
the sermon. 

The Rev. W. Brock wished it to be understood 
that, whatever Mr. Hinton’s views were, the Baptist 
body did not, as such, underrate public worship. 
(Cheers.) 


THE BRITISH AND IRISH BAPTIST HOME MISSION. 
The Rev. OC. KIRTTAN D next read an able paper on 
The British and Irish Baptist Home Mission.” He 
gave a number of statistics showing the progress of 
the Baptist home missions, and urged that there was 
still room for evangelical missions. Referring to the 
claims of Ireland, he said that legislation might do 
much for the removal of the miseries of that country; 
but he contended that the preaching of the Gospel in 
its simplicity, and without controversy, was the only 
remedy for Ireland’s malady. At present there was 
a large amount of inquiry inIreland. Hundreds and 
thousands were le .v ng the Endowed Church, and he 
angured a glorious future for Ireland, when she 
should return to her ancient faith. (Applause.) 


DR. UNDERHILL ON THE JAMAICA INSURRECTION. 
Dr. UNDERHILL then read a paper on Jamaica.” 


A year had elapsed since the lawless passions of a por- 
tion of the black population of St. Thomas-in-the- East, 
voked by long years of oppression and. injustice, 
ret forth in a murderous attack on the assembled 
magistracy of the district. In the earliest announce- 
ments the disturbances so frightfully suppressed were 
affirmed to be the necessary result of the teaching of 
Baptist missionaries, The despatches of Governor, Eyre 
ovnfirmed this rumour, and fixed the odium oo a cer- 
tain number, including himself (the speaker), It was 
due to Governor Eyre to say that from this accusation 
he excepted the majority of the missionaries, but thie 
limitation was by no means observed either in E. gland or 
in Jam, ica by the public press or by the public opinion 
which it influenced. The blame of the outbreak was 
freely laid upon all. Having quoted from Mr. Eyre’s 
despatches to Mr. Cardwell on this point, Dr. Under- 
hill showed that the ‘‘inflammatory speech” imputed 
to the Rev. Wm. Claydon (one of the wissionaries) at a 
meeting in the parish of Manchioneal consisted in the 
remark that the white men oppressed the blacks, that 
the latter must not submit to rent land in the way they 
were doing, and that the Church of Eogland must poy 
for their own parson and not tax them for it.“ This 
last seemed to have been a most shocking opinion in 
the judgment of Mr. Eyre, for he returned to it again 
and again in his despatches, and in one he remarked, 
It will be necessary to pass a Jaw in the colony autho- 
rising the deportation of all persons who. leaving their 
proper spheres of action as ministers of religion, me 
political demagogues and dangerous agitators,” The 
origin of the charges against the mis-ionaries was to be 
found in events which occurred so early as 1864 Nume- 
rous letters reached the committee in London describing 
the destitution of a large portion of the population 
through a long-continued drought, and its effect on the 
religious, educational, and social condition of the freed- 
men. Theappeal to the member- in England was seis d, 
grossly exaggerated, and denounced by the Jamaica 
press, and the controversy was embittered by Mr. Eyre’s 
injadicious dissemination throughout the island of his 
(Dr. Underhill’s) letter to the Secretary of State. 
Nearly the whole of the governing party of the colony 
and the influential inhabitants were enlisted in an en- 
deavour to refute the asserted errors and inuendos of the 
document. The oaly class whose opinion was not sought 
was the largest of all, and having no other resource to 
make known their views to the Government of Jamaica 
and Great Britain, the freemen met io large asse mbli- 8, 
usually under the presidency of a magistrate or some 
local authority. Without exception, these large public 
meetings endorsed the statements of the letter. 
In a few only of these mass meetings did the missionaries 
take any part. The excitewent was intensified through - 
oat the islond by the publication by the Governor of a 
despatch from the Secretary of State, in answer to a 
memorial from certain poor people of St. Ann’s, aud 
which (founded, no doubt, npon misrepreseutations by 
Mr. Eyre) was in substance a mockery of the prevalent 
distress, and a reproof for the idleness in which the 
pronle were said untruthfully to indulge. There could 
no doubt that the political situation of the colony 
torn by faction and corruption to the core, added fuel 
to the irritation, and e- pecially the persecution endured 
at the bands of the Government by that pure 15 riot 
and devoted friend of the e, George William 


justice and op ve punishments perpetu ; lly inflicted 


the propriety and udvantage of their 


Gordon. * To all this must be added the in · 


upon the people in the minor courts, the incessant dis- 
putes as to the ownership of land, and thirty years of 
previous misgovernment. The 1 sy mpath 

of the —— missionaries with the freedmen under all 


culties brought upon them the storm of obloquy 
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through which they had been called to „but those 
missionaries now stood forth freed by the Royal Com- 
mission from all su<picion of sedition or conspiracy, aud 
from the calumnious charge of oompli ity with the dis- 
turbance at Morant Bay. Their conduct as Christian 
men and philauthropists was discharged from every 
stein. The only apparent ‘exception was the case of the 
Rev. Edwin Palmer; but in his case the evidence 
adduced was shown to be untrustworthy, Mr. Palmer, 
however, was now again restored to his church. 


The Rev. Dr. AnGus moved, and the Rev. Mr. 
Brown, of Northampton, seconded, the following re- 
solution :— 

That this Union has heard with sorrow of the calamitous 
events which have lately happened in Jamaica, whereby the 
pro«perity and civilisation of its freed inhabitants have been 

tly retarded ; and they especially deplore the dreadful loss 
th of life and property which resulted from the unhappy 
riot at Morant Bay, in the suppresioa of which we were 
assured by the Royal Commissioners the lives of many inno- 
cent persons were sacrificed, the punishment of death was un- 
necessarily frequent, the scourgings of men and women were 
merciless and barbarous, and the destruction of the homesteads 
of the people was wanton and cruel. They rejvice, however, in 
the fact that none of the members of our churches in the 
island, nor their pastors and deacons, were in any way iuvolved 
in the guilt of that outbreak, the only apparent exveption be- 
ing their native brother, the Rev. Edwin Palmer, who alter a 
cruel arrest and imprisonment was tried for seditious language 
said to have been uttered at a public meeting at Kiugs:on tive 
months before the riot, by a jury proved to be unjustly con- 
stituted, and was convicted on evidence, the wortulessuess of 
which deprives the conviction of all moral weight; and tuey 
have learned with great satisfaction that in the course of the 
inquiry by the Royal Commissioners the calumnious charges 
brought against their brethren in Jamaica, Against the com- 
mittee and offivers of the Baptist Mi-sionary Society, and 
er ly against one of ‘te recretaries, were all abaudoned as 
uufounded, They therefore tender to tho-e esteemed and 
honoured brethren, both at home and abroad, who have had 
to bear such undeserved obloquy and reproach, the expression 
of their cordial sympathy, together with their hearty thanks 
for so firmly maintaining throughout this crisis the interests of 
humanity and justice; and they cherish the hope that the 
transference for the fu ure of the government o Jamaida to 
the Crown will promote the mate: iai and social welfare of the 
island, rip Bey iticular, that by the biessiug of Gud the in- 
fluence of the pel over the entire people will become more 
extensive and complete. 

The resolution was supported by the Rev. Mr. 
Hout, a Jamaica negro, who was iatroduced as a 
tiller of the soil and the minister of St. Elizabeth 
parish. He was received with loud cheering, and 
listened to with the greatest attention throughout. 
He bore the highest testimony from his personal 
knowledge to the virtues and true patriotism of the 

The Rev. J. H. HINTON moved, and the Rev. W. 
Brock seconded, the next resolution, which was not 
carried by acclamation, but by the whole assembly 
rising in silence :— | 

That this Union thas places on record its conviction that the 
arrest, trial, and execution of George William Go:don were at 
once illegal and unjust, and expresses ita profound sympathy 
with Mia, Gordon under the life-long afflotion occasioned by 
80 severe a loss. 

Mr. Hinton hoped that the case would yet come be- 
fore a British jury. : 

Mr. Johnson, of Liverpool, suggested the propriety 
of raising a fund for Mrs. Gordon as a token of the 
sympathy of the English Churches with those in 
Jamaica. 

The Rev. Mr. BIRREII (who had taken the chair 
in consequence of Mr. Aldis being compelled to leave) 
said that he believed the Rev. H. S. Brown had a 
communication to make on this subject. 


The Rev. Hon SrowzLL Brown then stated that 
on the previous day the propriety of erecting a place 
of worship in Morant Bay had been suggested to 
him, and nine Or ten gentlemen had amongst them 
promised 2701., while 40/. per annum for five years 
bad been promised towards the support of public 
worship in such a chapel. Dr. Underhill had assured 
him that if 500/. could be raised in England the place 
could be built. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. DawBarn, of Liverpool, at this point offered 
50/. to such a fund. : 

Thanks were then voted to the local societies, and 
to the entertainers of the delegates and ministers, 
and the p. oo dings of the session closed. 

In the evening a sermon was preached, before a 
crowded congregation, at the Philharmonic Hall, by 
the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon. Admission was by ticket, 
and the immense building was crowded. The 
orchestra was occupied principally by the ministers 
who had attended as delegates from the various 
Baptist congregations of the country. Devotional 
exercises were engaged in from seven to half-past 
seven o'clock, the Rev. W. Brock presiding. Mr. 
Spurgeon preached from the Ephesians v. 14— 
“ Wherefore, he saith, Awake thou that sleepest, and 
2 from the dead, and Christ shall give thee 

ig 99 


SIR JOHN AND MR. J. D. COLERIDGE ON 
CHURCH-RATES. 


The “Honiton Church Association” held its 
annual meeting on the 2nd inst., under the presidency 
of Viscount Sidmouth, when the principal speakers 
were the Right Hon. Sir John Coleridge, Sir E. 
Prideaux, the Master of Balliol, and Mr. Coleridge, 
M. P. Sir Joux Co.ermpce spoke at some len 
upon church extension, and warned his hearers that 
in all probability they should, ere long, have to make 
up their minds to lose Church-rates. In saying 80 
he did not mean to argue the rights or wrongs of 
the question. They knew what had taken place in 
the House of Commons, and how one proposition 
was cut short by the sudden termination of Parlia- 
ment. They could not doubt that when Parliament 
reassembled, that question would be again taken up 
and brought to a termination. In whatever shape 
the question might be settled, one thing was pretty 
clear, that the Nonconformist portion of the popula- 
tion would be free from Church-rates. Another thing 


would also follow—that others disinclined to pay 
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rates would be excused. If anything remained it 
would be a miserable pittance, quite inadequate to 
the purposes for which the rate was originally in- 
tended. He looked to the time when the Church 
would have to rely upon the zeal and liberality of its 
own members for keeping up and extending church 
room for the inhabitants of this country. That being 
so, was this a time when such a society as the Church- 
building Society ought to be neglected? Church- 
men ought ually to accustom themselves to take 
this burden on themselves. He should not regret if 
it should by law become cast upon the religious feel- 
ing of this country to provide for the maintenance 
and edification of our parish churches. Apron 
Mr. J. D. Coterince said that he agreed entirely 
with what Sir John Coleridge had said—that a time 
was probably fast approaching when the Church 
would have to stand upon her own merits—would 
have to look to herself, to look to the practical results 
she could point to, and her power to persuade the 
nation, if she could, that it would be an advantage 
to the nation that she should hold her present posi- 
tion, in order to maintain that position. Rights. in- 
fluences, and customs would count, and justly count, 
for much; but national memories, t associations, 
long-established usages, they would not, and, in his 
opinion, they ought not to, count for all. They 
would not do alone. They would not, nor perhaps 
ought they to, do the work and supply the place of 
more practical considerations to which he had just 
alluded. Like Sir John Coleridge, he was not about 
to argue the question whether this was right or 
wrong. Perhaps it would be more manly not to 
withhold his own individual opinion that he thought 
it right. But right or wrong, no man who sensibly 
watched the signs of the times could d: ubt that so it 
was. He believed that it was Lord Eldun who, many 
years ago, with a good deal of point and truth, said 
the object of the establishment of a National Church 
was not to make the Church political, but to make 
the State religious. And, depend upon it, the ques- 
tion whether that object had been attained was the 
question which, hereafter, would have to be answered, 
and to the successful answering of which it behoved 
the Church of England, through her members, to 
devote her utmost energies. He believed that the 
question might be successfully answered, but it was 
to the answering of that question she must devote 
herself. (Applause.) At the present time the religion 
of Brahma certainly, and he believed also the religion 
of Mahomet, counted more adherents than the reli- 
gion of the Son of God. In saying this, he put out 
of sight the distinction between one set of Christians 
and another. Any set of Christians honestly and 
sincerely engaged in preaching the Gospel, any reli- 
ious community which was preaching any form of 
hristianity as against heathendom, any ns who 
preached to those who did not know of it the truth 
of the two t commandments upon which hung all 
the law and the Pruphets, were doing, in his opinion, 
God's service. But making every allowance for this, 
think how little of the earth had been converted ; 
nay more, think how much, even in this Christian 
England, yet remained to be conquered by the 
Gospel. 


CHURCH-RATES IN VILLAGES.—In the village of 
Brinklow, near Coventry, it was resolved, by a large 
majority, at a recent vestry meeting, that the ex- 
penses of the church should be met by a voluntary 
instead of acompulsory rate. The light is spreading 
(says the Coventry Times), truth is gaining ground, 
and even in rural places, where, as a rule, we do not 
expect so much advance as in towns, tyranny and 
wrong are decaying and passing away. 

THE BIS HOF or CALcurra (Dr. Cotton) has bee 
drowned while disembarking from a steamer on the 
Ganges. The nomination to the vacant see -will 
rest with Lord Cranborne, Secretary of State for 
India. 

THE Sunpay Question.—Legal proceedings have 
been-commenced against the directors of the Crystal 
Palace, by a member of the Lord’s-day Society, for 
a violation of the charter, by opening the Palace on 
the 2nd and 9th of September to other than share- 
holders. The directors have accepted the contest. 

BuNHILL-FieLps.—“J. A. J. H.“ writes to the 
Times :—“ I recently visited the Bunhill-fields bury- 
ing-ground, desirous of seeing the spot where Defoe, 
Bunyan, and Dr. Watts are buried. I found the 
place a desolate wilderness; most of the in&script ons 
on the gravestones are illegible, many of the tombs 
have fallen to pieces, the slabs lying broken on the 
ground ; the grass is uncut, and the paths are over- 
grown with weeds; a host of cats who ran away at 
my approach, yelling at me as an intruder, appeared 
to be the only creatures who cared for the place. 
The tomb of Bunyan, restored in 1861, has been 
shame ully defaced ; and a plain stone, which will 
soon tumble down, marks the grave of Defoe. If 
there is not public spirit enough among the Dis- 
senters to preserve the graves of their fathers, will 
Englishmen allow so interesting a spot to remain 
longer in its present state? 

FUSAL TO ConsECRATE A CEMETERY.—A good 
deal of commotion has been caused in the town of 
Batley, near Dewsbury, by the refusal of the Lord 
Bishop of Ripon to consecrate a cemetery there 
situate, which has just been completed at a cost to 
the of 16,000. The vicar of Batley, the Rev. 
An Cassells, M.A., has had a dispute with the 
— 4 mayen the omenns of fees to be 

or tombs and interments in 22 1 
Theinhabitants decided that the vicar’s charges sho 
be regulated by an ancient terrier, which fixes the 
fee for a monument or headstone at 3s. 4d.; whereas 
the vicar has been charging from one to six guineas 
for every headstone erected. These charges, the 
vicar, supported by the bishop, contends he has a 


right to transfer to the new cemetery. The burial 
board have taken counsel’s opinion upon the matter, 
and it is stated that the vicar is only entitled by law 
and custom to charge the fee mentioned in the 
ancient terrier. ‘The bishop has peremptorily re- 
fused to consecrate the cemetery until the matter is 
settled ; and the burial board, acting on behalf of 
the inhabitants, are going to apply for a mandamus 
to compel his lordship to do so. — Sheffield Independent. 

Tue ConerecationaL Union.—Mr. HAD p's 
Montricent Orrer.—It is desirable to explain Mr. 
Hadfield’s liberal proposal more particularly than 
has yet been done. He desires to promote the 
erection of five new Congregational Chapels in 
Sheffield. To this purpose he devotes £1,250, or 
£250 each. This sum he is ready to invest in the 
names of trustees, and as each chapel shall be built 
it will receive its share of the money, namely, £250, 
with such accumulation of interest as may then have 
accrued. But this is not the limit of the hon. mem- 
ber’s liberality. He makes the further offer that 
towurds each chapel that may be built during his 
lifetime he will give the further sum of £250. If, 
therefore, Mr. Hadfield should have the satisfaction 
to see the five chapels built, he will have given £500 
towards each of them. We trust this munificent 
offer will call forth a suitable response.—Shefield 
Independent. 5 

RiruALIsũ N IsLNMOrON.—-A Ritualistic church 
has at length been set up in the hitherto unitedl 
Protestant and Evangelical parish of Islington. It 
is located in Aberdeen-park, where, as we under- 
stand, its founder, the Rev. W. David Morrice, Pre- 
bendary of Sarum, exercises some proprietary 1 * 
in its establishment. The consecration by the 
Bishop of Salisbury (acting for the Bishop of the 
diocese) took place last Wednesday, and the first 
Sunday services were held on Sunday, when sermons 
were preached by Mr. Evans, of St. Mary-le- 
Sirand, in the morning ; and Dr. Irons, of Brompton, 
in the evening. Aggressive views in regard to the 
propagation of Ritualism in the hitherto closed 
parish of Islington, are distinctly avowed by the 
promoters of this movement. e church, and 
especially the chancel and so-called altar, are con- 
structed and decorated on the Ritualistic model. As 
yet, however, the services are not carried the length 
of St. Alban’s, but who can say whereunto this will 
grow? There were crowded congregations at both 
services.— Record. 


Beligious Intelligence. 


Spectra, Reticious Servicrs.—At St. James’s 
Hall, on Sunday, the special services for the people 
were resumed. The Rev. Newman Hall preached in 
the afternoon, and the Rev. John Wood in the even- 
ing. At the Britannia the preacher was the Rev. W. 
Lister At the Surrey Theatre, the Rev. Dr. Miller, 
vicar of Greenwich, preached to a very large congre- 
gation. The Rev. Dr. Edmond, of Highbury, con- 
ducted the service at the Pavilion Theatre, White- 
chapel. At other theatres the preachers were the 
Rev. S. B. Sloman and the Rev. G. C. Bellewes. 

FINCHLEY (EAsr-END). — On Thursday evening, 
Oct. 11th, a special service was held in the Congrega- 
tional chapel, Finchley, to commemorate the erec- 
tion of a gallery in that place of worship. The in- 
creasing requirements of the neighbourhood have 
necessitated the provision of additional accommoda- 
tion for the worship of God, and especially for the 
poor in the way of free sittings.’ To meet this 
demand, as far as lay in their power, the congrega- 
tion determined to erect a gallery, providing as many 
| sittings as the chapel in its present dimensions would 


and on the occasion of the opening of the gallery, a 
sermon was preached by the Rev. Samuel Martin, of 
Westminster, when a collection was made, which, 
together with the previous efforts of the congrega- 
tion, removed entirely: the debt incurred by the 
recent alterations in the chapel. Previously to this 
service, a public tea-meeting was held in the school- 
rooms, the trays being kindly provided by the ladies 
of the congregation. Several of the neighbouring 
ministers, and many friends connected with the 
churches of the district, met to express their hearty 
interest in the work so happily brought to comple- 
tion. 

New CONGREGATIONAL CHAPEL AT TYNEMOUTH.— 
On Monday afternoon the foundation-stone of a new 
Congregational church was laid in the village of 
Tynemouth, by Mr. Samuel Morley, of London. It 
will be a handsome edifice, and cost about 3,000/. 

LANCASTER.—The Rev. Elvery Dothie, B.A., late 
of Highbury Chapel, Portsmouth, has accepted a very 
cordial and unanimous invitation from the church at 
High-street Chapel, Lancaster,to become its minister, 
on intends to enter upon is work there on the 21st 

t. aa 

HvuppERSsFIELD.—The Rev. William Braden, of St. 
Alban’s, having received and accepted a most cordial 
and unanimous invitation to become the pastor of the 
Congregational church, Hillhouse, Huddersfield, pur- 
poses entering upon his new sphere of labour on 
Sunday, November 18th. 

Luton.—On the 9th inst. a tea-meeting of the 
Bible-classes in connection with the Sabbath-school- 
assembling in the premises of Union Chapel, was 
. 6 attendance was large. In the course of 
the e a testimonial was presented to the pastor, 
the Rev. T. R. Stevenson, consisting of a handsome | 
walnut writing-desk, well furnished, and fitted up in 
the latest style. The gift having been acknowledged, 


Er Strange, Clarke, Hart, and Maylis, deacons 
uitableaddresaee, 


of the church, delivered sui onprensive 


allow. This has been done at a cost of about 260/., | 


—— 


of warm sympathy with both the classes and the 
pastor. Allusion was made to the pleasing ſuot that 
— — of scholars have of late joined the 
O uro e 
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Postscript. 


Wednesday, Oct. 17, 1866. 
REFORM DEMONSTRATION AT GLASGOW. 


Yesterday there was a grand reform demonstra- 
tion at Glasgow. Some 30,000 members of the trades 
of the city joined in the procession, which extended 
over a length of from four to five miles. The weather 
was fine. Mr. Bright witnessed the progress of the 
procession from the window of the Cobden Hotel in 
Argyle-street. He was accompanied by Mr. M‘Laren, 
M P., Mr. Dalgleish, M.P., Mr. Graham, M.P., and a 
number of others, including among them a daughter 
of the late Mr. Cobden. As the procession and the 
immense crowd which accompanied it passed by the 
hotel, repeated cheers were given for Mr. Bright, 
who bowed his acknowledgments. The line of the 
procession presented a very animated appearance ; 
many of the houses within the route taken by the 
procession seemed dressed for a holiday, and flags 
and banners of the Glasgow colours floated from the 
windows on every side, while at some points lines 
were suspended across the streets, and so thickly 
adorned with flowers and leaves that they assumed 
something of the appearance of triumphal arot es. 
Business in the town was almost entirely suspended 
throughout the day, and almost every shop was 
closed. The place of rendezvous was Glasgow-green, 
which was filled by an immense 3 esti- 
mated at 150,000 persons. Flags and banners by 
thousands lent an additional attraction to the scene. 
There were six platforms, at each of which the usual 
resolutions were adopted. The evening meeting at 
the City Hall was of course very large and enthu: 
siastic. Mr. Dalgleish, MP., presided, and some 
half-dozen other M. P.'s were on the platform. An 
address was presented to Mr. Bright, who spoke for 
nearly an hour with great force. 


THE QUEEN AT INVERCANNIE. 

Yesterday the Queen opened the Aberdeen Gravi- 
tation Wuterworks in the presence of about 6,000 
people. The 5 = at the Invercannie 
reservoir on the river Dee. Her Majesty received an 
address at the hunds of Sir A. Anderson, the Lord- 
ore of Aberdeen, to which she replied as fol- 

ows :— 


I thank you for your dutifal address, and am very 
sensible ot this fresh mark of the loyal attachment of 
my neighbours, the people of Aberdeen. I have felt 
that, at a time when the attention of the country bas 
been so unconsciously directed to the state of the 
public health, it was :ight that | s ould make an exer- 
tion to testify my sense of the import-nce of a work so 
well calculated as this to promote the health and comfort 
of your avcieut oity. 


The Queen was then conducted by the provost to 
the handle of a sluice, the machinery connected with 
which reduced the strength n to turn it toa 
minimum, when amid loud cheers her Majesty said, 
J declare the water-works open.” After staying 
for a few minutes her Majesty returned to Balmoral 
with her suite. 


Tun Fatmouvru Exszcrion took place yesterday 
with the following result :— 


Mr. Jervoise Smith (Liberal). ., 376 
Mr. R. N. Fowler (Conservative). 313 


LATEST FOREIGN NEWS. 


According to La France, the Emperor, who is in 
* health, will stay at Biarritz until Sunday 
next. 

The electoral law for the proposed North German 
Parliament is to be promulgated very shortly. 

The Moniteur publishes u statement to the effect 
that the Turks were resuming the offensive in Candia, 
and that dissension was beginning to arise among 
the insurgents. 

We learn from Constantinople that a letter signed 
by the Grand Vizier, and containing the official 
recognition of Prince Charles of Hohengollern as 
Hospodar of the Danubian Principalities, has been 
despatched to Bucharest. 


MARK-LANE.—THI8S DAY. 


Fresh up to our market co-day the arrivils of home- 
wheat, coastwiee and by laud carriage. weie only mud orate, 
nut, on the whole, 
treve ruled 


in good coundituwn. For ail quali the 
* nales weie readily 8 the 
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SUMMARY. 


Tun appearance of Queen Victoria in public 
is now an event to be specially chronicled, and 
it is sad to think that her Majesty’s strict 
seclusion from her subjects is, in some measure 
owing to want of nerve to face demonstrations’ 
and State ceremonials. Yesterday, the Queen 
made an exception to the rule by inaugurating 
the Aberdeen Waterworks, for the express pur- 
pose of testifying her sense of the importance of 
such undertakings, “at a time when the atten- 
tion of the country has been so anxiously 
directed to the state of public health.” That 
city has heretofore been supplied from the Dee, 
about a mile and a half above the estuary. But 
this proving inadequate to the wants of the 
increasing population, the water is now to be 
obtained from the same river some twenty miles 
from Aberdeen, at the rate of six million gallons 
per diem, and is to be carried thither by a solid 
brick aqueduct, and by a tunnel of half a mile in 
length cut through the hard whinstone rock. 
It is a great public work, which reflects much 
credit on the enterprising citizens of Aberdeen, 
and will tend materially to promote the “ health 
and comfort of all, and especially the poorer 
clastes.” We hope London will, before long, 
follow the example of this northern city. 

Yesterday Glasgow had its Reform demon- 
stration. Like the preceding displays south of 
the Tweed, it was signally successful. A pro- 
cession of the trades of that city and the neigh- 
bourhood four miles in length marched through 
Glasgow to the Green, and here were assembled 
a multitude estimated at 150,000 persons to pass 
resolutions in favour of popular enfranchise- 
ment. The day was fine, and the people as 
usual orderly. These great gatherings are pre- 
cisely the appeals to our governing classes 
which they cannot, because they dare 
not, ignore. All other arguments have for 
years failed, and the people now meet legisla- 
tive contempt and neglect by a display of num- 
bers, to decide, as Mr. Bright says, whether in 
future the government and the legi lation of 
this country shall be conducted by a privileged 
class, in a sham Parliament, or on the principles 


of the Constitution, by the nation, through its 
representatives fairly and freely chosen?” The 
masses of the excluded classes are now parading 
their strength before the country, and it is the 
long-continued antagonism of Parliament to 
their claims which has called forth these unique, 
formidable, and irresistible demonstrations. 
Mr. Bright, who attended the evening meet- 
ing in the City Hall, was again presented with 
a special address of confidence as the leader of 
the people, and made a speech almost new in 
subs , abounding in forcible illustrations of 
the results 1 class legislation, — —— by 
a8 of great eloquence and grandeur. 
The sol member does not fail to denounce the 
vices of our present system. Why should he? 


He meets Mr. Lowe's argument of Parliament- 
: ary ion by astatement of facte and an 


ſmisgovernment, are closely connected with it. 
“T am convinced,” he said, in closing his im- 
pressive address, “ that just laws, and enlight- 
ened administration of them, would change the 
face of this country :— 

J believe that ignorance and suffering might be les- 
sened to an incalculable extent, aud that many an Eden, 
beauteous in flowers and profuse in fruit, might be 
raised up in the waste wilderness which spreads before 
us. But no clas can do that; the class which has 
hitherto ruled in this country has failed miserably. It 
revels in power and wealth, whilst at its foot, a terrible 
peril for its future, lies a multitude which it has neg- 
lected. (Cheers.) If a class bas failed, let us try the 
nation. (Loud cheers.) That is our faith, that is our 

urpose, that is our cry. ‘Let us try the nation.’ 
This it is which has called together these countless 
numbers of the people to demand a change. And as I 
think of it, and of these gatherings, sublime in their 
vastness and their resolution, I think I discern, as it 
were, above the eon of time the glimmering of 
the dawn of a better and a nobler day for the country 
and for the people that I love so well.” (Loud cheers.) 
This is the language, not of the demagogue, but 
of the earnest and far-seeing statesman, who 
is the recognised interpreter of the wishes and 
wants of millions of his fellow subjects. 

The European news of the week is scanty. 
The Cretan insurrection is gradually though 
slowly succumbing to the overwhelming militar 
forces of Turkey and Egypt combined; and it 
is said that the Pasha is to be rewarded by the 
Sultan for his timely co-operation by the gift 
of that fair island, when the resistance of 
the Greek population is overcome. Austria 
unites with France and England in using her 
mcral influence to prevent an outbreak in 
Turkey, which is now postponed till the spring 
of next year. The Treaty of Peace between 
Austria and Italy has been ratified, and the 


expen of wrongs which, if not entirely due | others, will now enter u 
8 


fortresses of the Quadrilateral are being trans- 


Venice, and the Queen of the Adriatic is 
making grand preparations to receive her new 
Sovereign. : 

Brussels has been the scene of remarkable 
festivities during the past week in connection 
with the international rifle matches, at which 
Holland and France as well as England, were 
represent d. The whole city has been en féte; 
and our volunteers in particular have received 
the most marked attentions from a Leopold 
and his subjects. The hospitality of the worthy 
Belgians has been quite overwhelming. There 
is no doubt that this event will materially help 
in consolidating that national feeling which has 
for many years been growing in Belgium, and 
afford indirect security to the independence of 
that well-governed and prosperous people. 

The days of the Mexican Empire are num- 
bered. Though dissensions prevail among his 
foes, the power of Maximilian is wasting 
away, and will hardly survive the withdrawal of 
the French troops, and the active opposition 
threatened by the United States Government. 
It is said that the appointment of General Dix 
as ambassador to France is intended to mark 
the beginning of a new policy by President John- 
son towards the Mexican Empire. Probably the 
persistent hostility of enemies within and with- 
out, will be anticipated by the abdication of the 
Emperor Maximilian when he hears of the sad 
condition of his consort in Europe. Possibly 
Mr. Johnson is glad to divert public attention 
from his constitutional, blunders at home by 
turning the thoughts of his countrymen to the 
condition of Mexico. 


PARLIAMENTARY REPRESENTATION 
OF THE PRINCIPALITY. 


Ove columns contain this week some record of 


the last of the conferences and public meetingsre- 


cently held in Wales at the instance of the Libera- 
tion Society, with an esp¢cial view to bettering the 
representation of the Principality in the Com- 
mons House of Parliament. We cannot allow 
the occasion to pass by without once more ad- 
verting to the political aspects of the matter. 
The Society whose representatives have lately 
addressed themselves to Welsh Nonconformists, 
—that is, substantially, to the Welsh people 
had of course its own a objects to subserve 
—but in the pursuit of those objects in Wales 
as elsewhere, it has given a lift to the cause of 
political Nr The significance of the state - 
ments made by the gentlemen who spoke in the 
name of the Society, the stress of the arguments 
they employed, the force of the appeals they 
made, bore as decisively upon the improvement 
of the representation of Wales in the interests 
of Liberalism, as in those of Nonconformity. It 


was impossible to promote the latter without 
oe advantage on the former. 


It may be—though we hope otherwise—that 
political Liberalism in case, as in some 


on the field upon which 
it has bestowed no cultivation, iad teem the 


harvest which other men’s labours have t nded 
to produce. We wieh we could think the result 
an unlikely one. Not, indeed, that we grudge 
any accession of power to political Liberalism, 
in favour of which our sympathies are active, 
but that we fear a repetition of a very old game 
—namely, the employment of Nonconformity as 
a power, and the exclusion of Nonconformity 
from the reward. We fancy we see some signs 
of this already. We imagine we can already 
detect a disposition on the part of hack poli- 
ticians to take advantage of the awakening 
which has been brought about, to answer the 
23233 of their own party, and, in the main, 
under cover of Liberal professions, to keep the 
representation still in the hands of the landlord 
class. In a word, an effort will doubtless be 
made—is being made, if we do not mistake—to 
palm upon the Welsh people a class of repre- 
sentatives who, while agreeing with their con- 
stituencies in certain practical measures, have 
interests at variance with theirs, hold principles 
antagonistic to theirs, and are utterly devoid of 
sympathy with them in regard to their grander 
national aspirations. The political conscience of 
Wales, when thoroughly roused, will not, we 


. | trust, suffer itself to become the prey of briefless 


barristers, political adventurers, and half-and- 
half landowning converts. Such men have 
never communed with her heart, they miscon- 
ceive her spirit, and they would of necessity 
fail in conveying to Parliament a true know- 
ledge of her wants and wishes. 


Wales is a nation of Nonconformists. More 
than seventy per cent. of her population provide 
for their religious and moral well-being out of 
their own means voluntarily subscribed. The 


ferred to the custody of Victor Emmanuel's remaining percentage consists of the landowners, 
troops without disturbance. In a few days the their friends, and their dependents. For this 
work will be completed by the surrender of wealthier minority the State, at the expense of 


the whole Welsh people, provides religious in- 
struction gratis. The Church of England in 
Wales is the Church of the gentry, and it sub- 
sists upon the forced contributions of the com- 
monalty. There is no disguising the plain fact 
that the industry of Wales maintains, by the 
choice of its own will, the religious means 
uvailed of by about eight-tenths of the popula- 
tion, and is compelled by law to provide for the 
spiritual care of the other two-tenths who hold 
the bulk of the property. The Divine plan is 
there reversed—the rich are filled with good 
things, and the poor are sent empty away—nay, 
the reversal is carried further, for the good 
things bestowed upon the rich are furnished at 
the expense of the poor. Any man who assents 
to the perpetuation of this state of things, what - 
ever else he may claim to be, forfeits all title to 
represent a Welsh constituency. No man who 
gives in his adhesion to this principle can pre- 
tend to sympathise with right as against might. 
To denounce the Church Establishment in 
Ireland, and to support it in Wales, is to make 
a, difference where there is no distinction. No 
candidate who does this can be safely trusted. 
Men who decline to confess the doctrine of 
religious equality before Welsh constituencies 
should be summarily dismissed as ignorant of 
the very alphabet of the political faith of the 
Principality. 

The great conquest which the electors through- 
out Wales have to achieve is a conquest over 
their own quasi-superstitious terrors. They 
have yielded their political consciences to the 
spells of a territorial caste, and, like the pil- 
grims in Doubting Castle, they forget while 
they bewail the miseries of their captivity that 
they have the key of hope in their bosom. 
Victims of their own delusions, they have not 
even ventured to look facts in the face. Wynn- 
stay—the symbol of landlord authority and in- 
fluence—has paralysed their nerves. Why, 
there are freeholders enough in Denbighshire 
to shake off from the county the nightmare of 
Wynnstay, though every tenant should be co- 
erced into voting for the landlord. In Merio- 
nethshire, time out of mind, represented by a 
Tory, the tenant voters might be doubled in 
number, and yet fall considerably short of the 
independent electors. Of Cardiganshire nearl 
the same thing may be said, and, we believe, it 
is true of most other Welsh counties. The poli- 
tical power of landlordism in Wales rests upon 
a fiction. The constituencies bave been con- 
jured out of their good sense. The vision of “the 
screw” has scared them into tame submission. 
But in point of fact, the screw is too short to do 
any serious harm. They whom it will not reach 
are a considerable majority. They have it in 
their power at any time to break the charm 
which * enthralled the nation, and it depends 
upon tbemselves whether what they speak 
shall be the utterance of their own thought and 
the decision of their own will, or whether their 
voice shall be the voice of their oppressors. 


They must be cured of their political hypochon- 
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driasis, and, that once done, the Parliamentary | 
representation of the Principality will be in their 
own hands. 

Freedom of election—that was the — ort 
and drift of the late tour of agitation— freedom 
of election for the whole of the Welsh con- 
stituencies. Our conviction is that the agitation 
has done not a little to open the eyes of Welsh- 
men to a discovery of the rich fund they possess 
of available political power. We believe their 
consciences have been touched, and that a sense 
of obligation has been quickened within them 
which will make it difficult for them to misuse 
for the future their great capabilities. The 
work done will be followed up, we trust, by the 
work yet remaining to he done. Should the 
enthusiasm evoked ast month be permitted to 
evaporate, some one or other will have incarred 
a heavy responsibility. But the enterprise is in 
hands not given to be withdrawn for lack of 
persevering energy. We will not trust our- 
selves to prophesy results. It suffices for us to 
note the promise of existing tendencies, and we 
say with confidence that Wales, politically 
regarded, may be her own mistress whenever 
she will, and that she will, we trust to the force 
of the reasons and motives with which she will 
be unceasingly plied. The day is not far 
distant, we would fain persuade ourselves, when 
the voice of Wales will be heard and respected 
in the high councils of the United Kingdom. 


ee 


MR. GRANT DUFF TO HIS 
CONSTITUENTS. 


Mr. Grant Durr, M.P. for the Elgin 
Burghs, has been in the habit, since his entrance 
into Parliament, of annually addressing his 
constituents during the recess, and instructing 
them, and through them the public, by an ela- 
borate review of the events and 1 of 
the foregoing Session. For ourselves, we have 
always read these bold and searching criticisms 
of the hon. member with the liveliest interest, 
and, for the most part, with general concurrence. 
They are not usually, indeed, quite to our taste, 
for there runs through them an air of intellec- 
tual priggishness which we should be glad to 
miss. e manner, however, is of little conse- 

uence in comparison of the matter. Mr. 
Daf g extra-Parliamentary utterances are worth 
attentive study. They are the result of much 
careful thought by an independent and well- 
trained — in their grasp. happy in 
the selection of their main topics, trenchant, 
but not to extravagance, in their criticism, and 
guided in the course they follow by sound prin- 
ciples. They are a little cold, perhaps, but then 
we must remember that they are primarily 
addressed to a Scottish audience. They are 
more highly intellectual, or perhaps we may 
say, more exclusively so, than quite consists 
with a thoroughly effective treatment of political 
questions. But, take them all in all, they con- 
tribute a valuable item to our stock of current 
political literature, and the educated portion of 
the public, we fancy, would be sensible of an 
appreciable loss, were he, for any reason, to dis- 
continue them. 

One of these annual speeches has just been 
delivered— perhaps, the best of them, certainly 
the longest. Mr. Duff passes in review the 
conduct of the leaders of parties during last 
Session. Beginning with the General Election 
of 1865, he acutely, and as we think, pretty 
accurately, analyses its results, especially in their 
bearing upon Liberalism in general. He evi- 
dently regards the elections as having marked 
an advance of the British public towards wider 
political freedom. Thence he passes on to discuss 
the formation of the Cabinet, and the appoint- 
ment of the secondary members of the Adminis- 
tration, consequent on the demise of Lord 
Palmerston. He thinks the introduction of the 
Reform question, at least with any view to 

ractical legislation, in the first Session of 
— was premature, and therefore a 


serious political blunder, which he attributes to] be 


Lord John Russell and to Mr. Gladstone. In 
assigning motives for this haste, he is severe 
upon the noble lord, and, as it appears to us, 
unjust to the right hon. gentleman; but there 
is nevertheless, we are disposed to believe, a 
substratum of truth in what he says. Mr. Glad- 
stone, according to Mr. Duff, selected Parlia- 
mentary Reform as his piéce de résistance in the 
opening Session, because on that question he has 
made himself heartily at one with the bulk of 
the Liberal party, and because he hoped, by 
achieving an early triumph in that field, to 
throw into the background his differences with 
them in regard to other important items of their 
programme. The hon. member, in his own zeal 
against sacerdotalism, somewhat exaggerated, 
we suspect, the influence of it upon Mr. Glad- 
stone's political decisions, and some of his 


observations on this head indicate a soreness of 


| magistrate of the Republic, exalted to office at will inevitably follow. We 
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feeling which has probably caused his judgment] The situation in 
to swerve. In his review of the Ad pean he — temporary Ae The her se ae 
is more happy because he is more true toobvious | have awaked to the fact that the large powers of 
facts. His horoscope of the future is not the Executive Government are for two years to 
a 1.5 — one — and, on the whole, his survey come in the hands of a man of obstinate and 
of Continental 4 is marked by unusual] imperious character, who has betrayed their 
intelligence and liberality, tinged, as it would | confidence, and shewn a willingness to assail 
seem, with a hue of Germanism. their constitutional rights to subserve his own 

We do not recommend this speech of Mr purposes. Tney are almost aghast at this unpre- 
Grant Duff, nor have we adverted to it with any | cedented revelation. They are satisfied, says the 
such view, as an exposition of the creed | correspondent of the Daily News, “ that, though 
of Liberalism which may be implicitly | not technically a traitor, he is really a traitor to 
adopted. We differ from the hon. member, | the cause of the North. that he is using the 
not so much in the conclusions he holds, as in| power which has accidentally come into his 
the manner in which, and and the reasons for nt for the purpose of preventing a full reali- 
which he holds them. But we protest most sation of the fruits of the war, and that, in 
strongly against the disposition which has been | addition to all this, he has shown defects of 
evinced in some quarters to put him down, as character which unfit him for the position he 
one who has assumed a freedom to which he is holds.” Under these circumstances, it is not sur- 
not entitled. Because he comments adversely prising that the proposal to impeach Mr. John- 
upon the conduct of the Liberal chiefs, and son, with a view to Mis deposition from office, 
recognises what he regards as estimable in| which has hitherto been the demand of the ultra- 
others opposed to them Mr. Lowe, for instance Republicans, is beginning to find more general 
—we cannot perceive that he is to be rebuked | favour in the North. If such an extreme 
for presumption. Men may be true to their course has never yet been heard of in the 
ee om pa true even to their party, without | American commonwealth, neither has the case 

eeling any obligation to talk in a groove with before arisen of a President threatening to over- 
the 8 of their associates. The leaders * ride Congress. The people who endured such 
Liberalism will be none the worse for hearing @ | costly sacrifices to put down the rebellion of 
little free criticism on their political demeanour, | several millions of the population are not likely to 
and every man who forms an opinion unfavour- | consult the dictates of delicacy when the Consti- 
able to certain passages of their istory, is surely | tution is endangered by the vagaries of a single 
1 5 = it e subjecting himself man. 
to the charge of inordinate vanity. It is, in| It is said that the Radical leaders have a 
fact, what we alldo. Writers for the press are strong case against Mr. Johnson of violating 
quite as severe in their criticisms, and often | the Constitution. He is charged with usurping 
—_ | nee Nr a pee * Duff has st the exclusive power of appointment to offices in 
vara Yer Nlocts * bit while few of * the public service, and converting the civil ser- 
Su = 8 ability comparable — hig vants of the Government into creatures of his own, 
lewiti J. he is not trespassing beyon if in violation of the'section of the Constitution which 
egitimate province in canvassing the course Of | requires the concurrence of the Senate in appoint- 
ublic events, and the public acts of political | ments—a section which was obviously intended 
eaders, merely because he happens to differ in to prevent the President from doing what Mr. 
his views from perhaps the majority of his own | y — is now doing, filling the publio service 
party. f 3 with persons entirely dependent upon him. 

If we — strongly on this matter, it is be- He has actually, since Congress adjourned 
cause we believe it to be one of great importance. (says the same writer), reappointed to office 
We should be sorry beyond expression to see all | thir persons whom the Senate rejected, and 
individuality of judgment, and honesty of criti- | hundreds of employés are dismissed now every 
cism, discouraged in the * interests of day, whose successors are a pointed by the 
parties or their leaders. We ought not to be | President, and will hold office without the 
willing to silence such men as Mr. Grant Duff consent of the Senate until the close of the next 
nor scoff at his thoughtful disquisitions because | Session.” That is the first count in the indict- 
they occasionally come into collision with our| ment, The second is that the President has 
foregone conclusions, or with names that we | made peace himself by proclamation, without 
revere. If Liberalism demands the sacrifice of consulting Congress, and has imposed conditions 
all individuality of judgment, and of all honesty | on the conquered to which the Legislature has 
of utterance, we should be strongly tempted to not assented. And lastly Mr. Johnson is 
renounce Liberalism. But it makes no such| charged with disposing of captured property 
demand—and we sincerely hope that no such without consulting Congress as provided by the 
demand, tacit or expressed, will be made in its (Constitution. There seems to be no doubt that 
name by men who misapprehend its spirit. these charges will be embodied in a bill of 
impeachment when Congress meets in December. 
In both Houses, as there is more than a two- 
THREATENED IMPEACHMENT OF — har ae a a pac Peng wa it is quite 
; possible that the Bill wo ass by a majority, 
nnn SORBGON which is all that is needed. "7, that, — the 
Tue audacity and violence of President trial would take place before the Senate, a 
Johnson are beginning to recoil upon himself. majority of two-thirds being necessary for a 
It is not many weeks since, in the speeches | Conviction. 
delivered during his late tour, he declared that It is useless to speculate upon the issue of a 
the present Congress, as representing only a | contingent State trial, so entirely new in the 
part of the States, is not a constitutional Con- history of the American Republic. According 
gress, but a usurping body calling itself to report, the President is secretly 


. — 
Congress, and hanging on the verge of the together a large military force at Washing- 
government in plain violation of the Consti- 


ton; but the army, drawn from the people, is 
tution. Though endorsing most of the legisla- | not likely to oppose itself to the popular will, 
tion of that body during the late Session, he now | and is, besides, commanded by a general who 


denies their competence to impose conditions, | has repudiated his schemes of usurpation. Such 
on the acceptance of which they will alone per- a military force would prove but a broken 
mit Southern representatives to be admitted, reed in the hour of trial. It can hardly be 
and has denounced his political opponents as | doubted that Mr. Johnson will endeavour to 
traitors. It has even been hinted by his organs disarm his adversaries by recanting his vio- 
that unless Congress adopt his policy, Mr. lent policy, and returning to the path of the 
Jobnson will call in the Southern members, and, | Constitution. There is no other hope for 
in conjunction with those who favour his views, him. If he is to continue in office for 
constitute them a legal Congress to carry onthe the remainder of his term, he will have to 
business of legislation. Nothing could have | give binding pledges to a Congress so entirely 
en more suicidal than such an impotent representing the nation as that which will as- 
threat. At the very thought of the chief semble in December. If not, his deposition 
have in this 
the close of a long war in defence of the Con- case a remarkable illustration of the Conser- 
stitution, proceeding to subvert that Constitu- | vative instincts of a nation whose institutions 
tion, the people of the North took alarm. Thejare based upon the recognition of popular 
Maine election revealed in an emphatic form the 
astonishment, indignation, and disgust of the|can people for their Constitution can hardly 
2828 which bad already been expressed | be paralleled in the history of civilised States. 
y the press. The Johnson party, constituted | No nation has ever shown so entire and pro- 
with so much care at the Philadelphia Con- found a respect for law and legality. It is a 
vention, soon fell to pieces. General Grant sentiment born of confidence in a system of 
hastened to clear himself from all complicity | government of their own creation, and which 
with the President's policy, the Mew Forb bas outlived more than a century of trials 
Times confessed its blunder in supporting him, | aud vicissitudes. Rebellion has failed to shake 
and Mr. Johnson found himself deserted by all | its stability. It has survived the strife of fac- 
save the Copperhead faction of the North, tion, and the sinister designs of a gigantic 
whose secret alliance with the Confederates | oligarchy; and it is not likely to be now 


during the war has made them utterly obnoxious | seriously perilled by the threats of an accidental 
to the great majority of the population. = _—‘| President. | 


rights. The supreme reverence of the Ameri- 
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INDEPENDENCE. 


Unpsr cover of this word, or, more correctly 
speaking, perhaps, of the idea it is used to represent, 
there is ranged a considerable class of feelings upon 
which we look with flattering approval, which, how- 
ever, when brought ont for more searching examina- 
tion into the light of reason, turn ont to be but 
shabby specimens of human virtue. We sing the 
praises of independence with a fervid enthusiasm, as 
if ite claims to our reverential homage were unques- 
tionable, and in some sense, if we could but fairly 
make it out, it may be assumed that they are. 
Men’s instincts seldom mislead them, although it 
must be confessed that advantage is often taken of 
them, by what should be the higher powers of the 
mind, to seduce the judgment into false conclusions. 
It can hardly count for nothing that all men in all 
ages have admired independence of spirit. There 
must be some good in it, something really admirable, 
or it could never have exacted this universal tribute 
of commendation ; but what that something is, and 
in what it essentially consists, it might puzzle even 
the profoundest philosopher to explain satisfactorily. 
We do not say it cannot be done—we take it for 
granted that it may. Meanwhile, we do not hesitate 
to remark that most of the forms in which inde- 
pendence of spirit makes itself conspicuous, and 
under which it levies a tax upon our admiration and 
gets willingly paid, are fitter for the twilight than 
for the open day, and when subjected to close inspec- 
tion strike one as being, after all, no better than 
they should be.” 


This is stark heresy, we are well aware, but 
heresy is sometimes nothing more than the obverse 
side of orthodoxy, or, at any rate, some aspect of it 
that lies out of sight from the common stand-point 
of vision. But, heresy or not, the desire of inde- 
pendence, the general appreciation of it where it 
exists, and the jealous vigilance with which it is 
guarded against even seeming encroachments, are 
only the more reepectable shapes in which self-will 
takes its walks among the sons of men. Than that 
which often passes as independence of spirit, and 
which boldly and successfully challenges the praise 
of the many, there is not a meaner, a more selfish, a 
more sensitive, or a more exacting characteristic of 
humanity. It is the daw in the peacock’s plumes. 
It struts abroad and parades itself as a manly virtue, 
when in, we fear, a large majority of instances, it is 
precisely the reverse. Catch it, and narrowly 
examine it, and ten to one you will find it to be 
inordinate self-conceit rendered irritable by fancied 
neglect, and putting on airs of high · mindednes: 
indicative of the loftiest nobility of nature. In u 
word, the independent men of society are not 
quite so estimable as they are commonly held to be. 

To do bravely the work we have been given to do, 
and not try—nay, not so much as desire—to leave 
it to others ; to take up the burden we are appointed 
to bear, and scorn to shift it from our own to other 
shoulders; to meet the adverse things which con- 
front us in our path of duty, and not skulk behind 
others in order to escape the brunt of them; to be 

at one’s post, wherever that may be, that the 

responsibilities of life may be discharged in person, 
not by proxy; if these things, and such as these, 
are illustrations of what we call independence of 
spirit, then it deserves our warmest approval. Not 
to depend upon others in respeot of anything that it 
behoves us to be, or to do, or to bear, for ourselves, 
is a habit we cannob.too assiduously cultivate, and, 
wherever true Christian principle is dominant, it is 
a habit which that principle is sure to form and 
consolidate. We have no right to look to others for 
the performance of our own duties, nor to cast upon 
them any part of the weight of vexation or of sorrow 
which obligation calls upon us individually to bear. 
But independence of this stamp is not the sort of 
thing which society cares to applaud or even to 
recognise. It has its reward, but its reward is no: 


conferred by men. It is too modest, too reticent, }. 


too self · oblivious, to attract much attention, at least 
until it has passed upward to its most congenial 
sphere. The Son of Man was, in this sense, the 
most lustrous and perfect exemplification of inde- 
pendence, and it might be well that we should study 
the virtue in His life, 

The spurious form of independence is that which 
makes us reluctant to receive a favour at another’s 
hands. There are men who delight to confer obliga- 
tion, and who cannot endure to be laid under it— 
men who give gifts, but will, on no account, accept 
them —men who find a pleasure in helping others, 
but who, if compelled to receive help from others, 
look upon the necessity as a humiliation. This is a 


false to the nature and constitution of That pre- 
arranged system of Providential law with which 
they are associated. “Thou shalt never wash my 
feet,” they say with Peter, and they say it in as 
complete ignorance both of themselves, and of the 
beneficent designs they are attempting to frustrate, 
as Peter did. “It is better to give than to 
receive,” no doubt—but to receive, just because it 
may be a less gratifying duty than to give, may in 
such cases evoke the nobler emotion. We were not 
made for independence. The sphere in which we 
have been placed for discipline, was not laid out for 
us with a view to our independence. We cannot 
be independent of others, do what we will. . We 
must come under obligation to them. We may, 
indeed, shut our eyes to the fact. We may be 
fatuous enough to fancy that the world has more 
need of us than we have of the world. Our pride 
may resent the notion of allowing ourselves to 
become indebted to others for anything we desire or 
possess. But we only thereby demorstrate our 
incurable self-will and conceit. However we may 
dispute the account, we are debtors to all—and to 
be willing to be so, and practically to acknowledge 
that we are so, is nobler far than the pride that 


‘aspires to be above all need of help. 


But it is not merely in the matter of giving and re- 
cbiving that a spurious sense of independence is 
mistaken for the true. It operates much more mis. 
chievously in other directions. There are hosts of 
ways in which one member of society could assist, 
and would willingly assist, another if that other were 
not too independent to give him the opportunity. A 
word of counsel, a show of sympathy, a letter of in- 
troduction, a kindly reception of a confidential com- 
munication, a thousand trifling offices of good-will, 
may be within easy reach of some one who needs 
just such an intervention if he would but take the 
step necessary to show that itjwould be grateful to 
him—but no, he will not be beholden to any one.“ 
What he would appland in another ifdone to him, he 
will not, for all the world, do to another—confide in 
bis magnanimity or generosity of feeling. More 
than balf the complications which beset us might be 
easily and speedily disentangled, if we were less fearfu) 
of compromising what we call our independence. We 
don’t like to put ourselves in a position of seeming 
and temporary inferiority to another, and then are 
very apt to visit upon any one but ourselves the ill 
temper evoked by the harassments that we secretly 
endure. If, without yielding an inch of the ground 
which manliness prescribes for our personal oocupa- 
tion, we would but acknowledge dependence where 
dependence has been made an irreversible condition 
of our lot, believe more in others, and arrogate less 
to ourselves, we might save ourselves much needless 
perplexity and, what is better, stop up many a source 
ofdemoralisation. The more systematically we treat 
men as inveterately selfish, the more they are in 
danger of being made so. To know when to be 
dependent, and to accept the position, is a better 
illustration of the spirit of brotherhood, than to 
glory in receiving obligations from no one. 

The truth is, the doctrines of Christianity on this, 
as on other points, are sui generis, and are seldom 
acceptable. To stand alone is what men in general 
take a pride in—to lean lovingly upon others, where 
others may be benefited and not wronged by our 
trust in them, is the spirit inculcated by the Gospel. 
Of course, judgment must be exercised to discrimi- 
nate the proper occasions of dependence and inde- 
pendence—but the highest self-reliance in all matters 
of duty is compatible with the most implicit trust in 
matters in which two are better than one.“ When 
a man is in health, let him walk unsupported ; when 
he is feeble or lame, let him not scornfully reject the 
arm which is able to aseist him. To take as well as 
give is part of our duty—sometimes the diviner part. 
The Lord of Life knew how to accept favours from 
poor women—and “the servant is not greater than 
bis Lord.” 


— 
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Correspondence, 


HELP FOR THE EAST OF LONDON,.—ACCOUNT 
a RENDERED. 
To the. Editor of. the Nonconformist. 

Mn. EDirok,— Von have already rendered great ser- 
vice to the cause of charity in these Eastern parts. 
Will you now allow us to state how we have used the 
moneys 80 generously placed in our hands? We have 
received in all 523“. 24. 6d. Of this sum we have 
reserved 1501, specially for orphans. We have expended 
about 3107, leaving about 60/..in our hands, of 
which will be spent in administering continued help 
to sufferers, and part of which we hope to add to the 


orphan funds. : 


have gone to the relief 
In Many cares the amount 


he moneys expended by us 
of 549 cases of distress. 
granted has been sm 


pseudo-independence of spirit—an independence 


all, as in cases in which there has 
been of | 


not been death. But even when small it has 


in the Congress 


— 


most material service. In the families relieved there are 
not fewer than 153 orphans. Many of these have been 
reported, we find, to the Mansion Hou e Committee and 
the Bishop of London’s, and several have been adopted 
by these committees, but the larger number are alto. 
gether unprovided fer. Of those that are left not a 
few are d ubtless children who in ordinary circum- 
stances would be chargeable on the parishes to which 
they belong. But there are others likewise ; and it will 
be our endeavour to make the best use possible of the 
small sum which we bave at our disposal. 
It was stated at the outset that while our committee 
was from the mere accident of circumstances ‘'Con- 
tional,” its administration of relief would be general. 
And we have now the pleasure to state that of the 549 
cases relieved, only fifty-eight had any connection that 
we can trace with our own churches or congregations, 
and very few of these were church-members, In fact, 
it is remarkable how few members of our churches lave 
died of cholera or choleraic disease, Of the church in 
22 Meeting, for example, only one member has 
died, and she was a person of eighty-four years of age, 
who had been long an invalid. 
We now tender our beartiest thanks, not only for the 
contributions that have been sent us, but also for the 
many letters of sympathy which have accompanied them, 
And we are under special obligatious, which should be 
publicly acknowledzed, to those brethren who have bad 
the chief burden of the visitation of the afflicted and the 
administration of relief—five ¢vangelists supported by 
the Eastern C ngregational Association, and two mis- 
sionaries supported by the Church in Stepney Meeting. 
The self-denying labours of these breth:en when the 
pestilence was at ite worst are beyond all praise. 
Thanking you most sincerely, Mr. Editor, for all the 
help you bave rendered us, 
e are, Sir, yours, &c., 

THOS. 5 RUT . 1 Treasurer. 

JOHN NN 5 
Stepney, Oct. 15, 1866. 
P.8.— e following sums have been received since 
the last publication :—R. Smith, Tottenham, 10s. ; Mrs. 
Dr. Wyid, Great Cumberland street, II.; A Little One, 
Halifax, 5s.; Mrs, Maldin, 28. 6 .; Aged Widow, E. 
T., 10s, ; Rev. Richard Fletcher, Hornsey-rise, 1/, ; Per 
Editor of Christian World, 51 12s. 


THE CHURCH CONGRESS AT YORK. 


The annual meeting of the Church Congress 
commenced at York on Tuesday, when a sermon was 
preached in the Minster by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, after which, in a temporary building 
near the Cathedral, before an audience of between 
2,000 and 3,000 persons, the Archbishop of York 
delivered the address. The right rev. prelate referred 
at length to the uses of such an assembly. The 
Congress, he said, did not pretend to enact, or resolve, 
or petition ; it discussed and examined subjects of 
prominent interest, and assisted to form the public 
opinion about them. It played the same part with 
regard to ecclesiastical questions which one society 
aid towards physiological inquiry, and another 
towards social science. Of all such associations, 
where discussion rather than action was the imme- 
diate object, it was often said that they are barren of 
results. But this was not truly said. Whenever a 
mature public opinion suggested a course of action, 
the action would presently be taken. True words 
spoken there might set chords vibrating in many 
breasts; and the vibration migbt meet its next 
response in the parishes to which they went back at 
the week’s end. After noticing the various subjects 
to be discussed, his Grace said :— 

A teeming population, in great part the untaught, 
without worship, witbout aspirations after better things, 
adjusting its wages by the rude and wartelul machinery 
of strikes, depiessed by overcrowding and unhealthy 
trades, and arresting the depression by too much drink, 
the first prey to every epidemic, the first to suff r from 
a stagnation of commerce, ready to listen if we know 
how to speak, ready as all human hearts have been to 
answer to the reproof of the Gospel against sin, this 
great population, fainting and scattered abroad as sheep 
having no -hepherd, and yet bound to us by their great 
need, by our abundant opportunities, how shall we reach 
them? The harvest truly is plenteous.” Questions 
like these are ready for discus-ion, but not for formal 
enactments and resolutions. The assistance of laymen 
ives it a great advantage in forming 
public opinion. It is to be regretted that there is so 
much reluctance on the part of lay men to take part in 
religious discussious. They underrate their own know- 
ledge, they are not sufficiently convinced of our wish to 
gain their counsel. But whenever the legislative body 
of the Church is recunstituted the experience of the 
Church Congress on this subject is not likely to be 
forgotten. 

Following the address, papers were read on the 
ne ae and due observance of the Lord’s-day, 
by the Bishop of Ripon and the Rev. T. Espin; 
upon which subject the Right Hon. J. Napier, the 
Rev. H. Stevens, Archdeacon Denison, and Mr. B. 
Hope, M.P., were also to be speakers. 

The Rev. Canon Ranpoupu read a paper, On the 
social condition and recreations of the poorer classes.“ 
He said the possibility of recreation free from the 
attractions of vice seemed to be the substantial want 
of the day. He pointed out the evils which resulted 
from statute-fairs, and showed that young people 
who attended these re were Pi to great and 
obvious dangers. He particularly urged that men 
of personal influence should sympathise with them in 
such matters, but contended that a preliminary 
reform was necessary in the public-house and 
licensiag system. He also touched upon the good 
results arising from gentlemen throwing open their 
parks to the people, and from the establishment of 
playgrounds for young men and lads as resorts for 
playing at football, cricket, and other games. He 


made other similar suggestions, after which the Hon. 


on the 


— Rev. Canon LxTT ELTON read a 


© some 
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same subject, and Colonel Akroyd, ME, 
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remarks, which were applicable to the factory- workers 
in the neighbourhood of Halifax. The Rev. W. 
Camx, of Manchester, pointed out the great evils of 
the public-house and free beerhouse, and the dis- 
cussion was kept up by Mr. F. S. Powell, M. P., the 
Rev. J. B. Landon, Lord Teignmouth, the Rev, T. 
Myers, the Rev. Canon Atlay, and several others. 

n the York Festival Concert-room, the same even- 
ing, the Bishop of Oxford was in the chair, and the 
subject of Colonial Church and Foreign Missions“ 
was discussed. f 

On Wednesday morning, in the Congress Hall, 
the Dean of Exlx read a paper on Preaching 
(dogmatio teaching from the pulpit). He said that 
the facts of Christianity were just the cardinal 
dogmas of Christianity, and wisely adopted dogmatic 
teaching on the person of our Lord would meet the 
want of the age. The best way to prove the Christian 
faith in the nineteenth century was simply to state 
it well, and it would approve itself to the ears and 
intellects of all. They should bring before the people 
not only single dogmas of their faith, but their con- 
nection and harmony. The Rev. Canon SRIRLRX, 
D.D., had written a paper on the same subject, 
which was read for him; and then the Dean of Cork 
called attention to one fact connected with dogma:ic 
teaching, and that was that such teaching in certain 
quarters was largely unpopular. It was the fact 
that it was largely unpopular with the thinking and 
educated classes of the day. He pointed out that 
if it was not the duty of the Church to please the 
age, it was above all the duty of the Church to under- 
stand the age, to interpret its wishes and to give 
what it required. He showed that a dislike of what 
was called dogmatic was nothing less than a dislike of 
dogma itself, and said science itself was essentially 
dogmatic. It was the duty of the Church to proclaim 
the conviction not only that there were certain great 
truths to be believed on authority, but truths which 
were essential to man’s eternal welfare. The 
remedy for this state of things d d not lie in the per- 
petual alteration of formularies (o meet the shifting 
philosophy and metaphysics of the age, but the 
truo remedy was their perpetual translation in the 

ulpit. 
8 Mr. Smpney Owen then made some remarks, after 
which 7 

The Bishop of Oxrorp said, if the people were to 
receive a dogma which embodied Christ, they must 
be taught in sermons, and if taught in sermons the 
teacher himself must have embodied them. The 
daily life of the clergyman should be so framed and 
fashioned that it should be receiving into its own 
spiritual texture the dogma he is learning as intel- 
lectual truths. He defended the curates of the 
Church of England from the hard charges of the 
preceding speaker. Their youth, he said, was their 
misfortune, not their fault, and a misfortune which 
would diminish every day. He repudiated the accusa- 
tion of thoughtless frivolity brought against under- 
graduates. The real cure was in a deeper and more 
thorough preparation of the men, and especially in 
the knowledge and appreciation of dogma. The 
Universities being the common place of education 
for the laity as well as for the clergy, could not fully 
supply the want of dogmatic teaching; and he 
thought theological colleges, however unjustly depre- 
ciated, to be of eminent value in filling the vacant 
sphere. 

The discussion was closed by the noted Rev. Mr. 
Hiupyarp, of Norwich, a * monkish-looking 
young man, a mere youth alike in appearance an 
experience, who expressed his belief that it would be 
by ritualism that the people of England would be 
most readily and firmly attached to the Church. 


In the Concert Hall, on Wednesday morning, Lord 
Feversham was in the chair. Papers were read on 
“ Diocesan and Parochial Organisation,“ by the Rev. 
Canon ArlAx and the Rev. W. Capman. Both urged 
the necessity of an increase of the episcopate, and 
the need of suffragan bishops being appointed in 
overgrown dioceses. The organisation of parishes 
in our densely-populated districts was also urged as 
imperfect. The Rev. Canon Mackarness referred to 
the unequal distribution of the clergy in parishes, 
showing that it often happened that in a large church 
a man with a weak voice officiated ; that in a country 
parish a learned divine was the minister, whom the 
people could not understand; and that in another a 
clergyman of imperfect training—and it could not 
be denied that there were men of that class—was 
sent to minister among a congregation who could 
appreciate the highest gift of pulpit oratory. In con- 

usion, he spoke of the increase of the episcopate, 
and pointed out faults connected with the present 
system of Church patronage. The Earl of Harrowby 
followed with the advocacy of an increase of the 
episcopate. The Rev. D. Wilkinson, the Rev. W. J. 
Beaumont, the Rav. G. Huthwaite, the Ven. Arch- 
deacon Emery, the Archdeacon of Lindisfarne, Mr. 
Ruston, the Dean of Ely, and the Rev. P. S. Duval, 
followed, and in the main dwelt up the imperfect 
system of organisation both with regard to dioceses 
and parishes. 

A third section of this Congress on Wednesday 
morning assembled in the De Grey Rooms, for the 
discussion of Adult and Sunday-schools and Cate- 
chising. Papers on the subject were read by the 
Rev. E. Jackson and the Rev. Dr. Hessey; and the 
speakers were the Rev. J. Bardsley and others. 

In the afternoon, the subject for discussion in the 
section which met in the Concert-room was “ Cathe- 
drals: their Proper Work and Influence.” The Dean 


of York was in the chair, and there was a very 
numerous attendance. 


In the Congress Hall in the afternoon the Arch- 
bishop was in the chair, and Earl Ne.son and Arch- 


deacon HALE read on “Lay Agency in th 
Church’s Work.“ * 7 9 


Earl Netson said that in the present phase of 
Christianity, when the world and the church were so 
mixed up together, it was essential that the Christian 
laity, whether men or women, should be especially 
called by authority for special lay work in the Church. 
The want of luy agency had become one of the chief 
deficiencies of the Church, and to the effect that Dis- 
senters had in some sort endeavoured to supply the 
natural yearning of religious minds must be attri- 
buted most of the permanent character of the Dis- 
sent they saw around them. He strongly enforced 
the importance of having this agency. The proposal 
of the noble lord was to revive all the minor orders, 
including deaconesses, organists, singers, school- 
masters, catechists, and readers. He announced 
that the bishops had already at their last meetin 
determined to revive the order of readers, and had 
settled the conditions under which they were to act. 
He believed that the full accomplishment of this 
measure would be the means of reuniting the great 
Wesleyan body to the Church of . 


Archdeacon HALE said that, if the establishment 
of a lay agency was carried out a new law would be 
required. It might be said this was impossible, but 
how, he would say, did they know it was impossible 
unless they tried ? 


The Rev. Canon DurnFrorD supported the prin- 
ciple laid down in the papers, but expressed his belief 
that the reunion of the Wesley»ns with the Church 
was impracticable. [The assertion was greeted with 
lond cries of No, no, from a certain portion of 
the audience, who would persist in seeing everything 
with their Church eyes.] 

The Earl of Devon alluded to many institutions in 
the country by means of which devoted women 
ministered to the necessity of the poorer classes by 
rendering service as nurses and teachers. He par- 
ticularly alluded to their utility during the late visita- 
tion of cholera in London, and said he thought no 
person would deny that a systematic female ministry 
was wanted. A very remarkable change on this 
subject had very lately come over the public mind, 
and for good or for evil, or both, sisterhoods were a 
great fact, though they were mixed up just now, and 
probably would be for some time to come, with topics 
which caused the greatest uneasiness in the public 
mind, such as the questions of ritual, extreme sacra- 
mental notions, and the practice of private confession 
and spiritual direction. He was followed by Dr. 
Howson, who could not conceal that some parts of 
the movement in this country were viewed by him 
with great regret and uneasiness. In the first place, 
they were not diocesan. In the next, great uneasi- 
ness was felt by many in regard to their ritual, their 
saoramental systems, confession, and direction. [The 
delivery of this sentence was interrupted by an out- 
burst of adverse feeling. The ArCHBISHOP appealed 
to the feelings of the auditory, expressing the hope 
that no mere difference of opinions would cause a 
renewal of interruptions which could only be justified 
by some insulting mode of stating them. The great 
bulk of the audience so entirely concurred in this 
sentiment, that one or two subsequent attempts of 
the same sort were put down by the mere force of 
the general feeling. 

Archdeacon Harris thought the system of highly- 
organised communities approaching the conventual 
system was the work of good among them. The way 
to save them from being Romanising was to foster 


q | them with a hearty, common-sense, practical English 


principle. 

In the evening a public meeting was held in the 
Congress Hall, at which working men were partiou- 
larly invited to be present, The Archbishop of Tonk 
was in the chair, and delivered an able address in 
reference to the divinity of Christ, and the influence 
of the Christian religion throughout the world for so 
many centuries. His Grace was followed by the 
Dean of Cork, the Earl’of Harrowby, the Dean of 
Chichester, Sir Roundell Palmer, Earl Nelson, and 
the Dean of Carlisle. These gentlemen remarked 
generally upon the importance of prudence, foresight, 
temperance, and other kindred subjects affecting the 
welfare of the working classes. Earl NELSON ex- 
pressed a hope that this might be the beginning of 
Charch Congresses of working men. He could never 
forget, and did not shrink from telling them, that 
the Church of England was essentially the working 
man’s Church. 

Simultaneously with the last meeting, a conversa- 
zione of the clergy took place in the Yorkshire Exhi- 
bition building, at which upwards of 2,000 persons 
were present. 

On Thursday morning the first section, held in the 
Congress Hall, was presided over by the Archbishop 
of York. Sir R. Printumors, Q. C., D. C. L., read a 
paper on The Improvement of the Process in 
Ecclesiastical Courts.” 

Mr. A. J. Stepuens, Q.C., LL.D., then came for- 
ward to speak to the question, but as soon as he did 
so a number of the clergy arose from their seats, 
and amid cries of Retire, retire!” proceeded 
towards the door. [This arose from the fact ofa 
deputation of clergymen having waited on the Arch- 
bishop on the previous evening, asking that Mr. 
Stephens should not be allowed to speak, on the 
ground that he had on some previous occasion desig- 
nated the mixed chalice, of water and wine, said to 
be used by the High Church party, as “ grog.” The 
Archbishop, however, it is understood, declined to 
pursue any such course, intimating that he would 
rather vacate the presidency of the Congress alto-. 
gether. |] After order had been restored, Mr. Stephens 


proceeded to argue that the procedure and practice | 


of the ecclesiastical courts at the present moment 
were a scandal upon the administration of public 


justice. The public would derive no advantage with · 


ont the abolition of the present aystem, and estab- 
lishing a new one in ite stead. The time allowed for 
speaking having nearly elapsed, and the bell used for 
the purpose having given ita promonitory warning, 
disapprobation was expressed at Mr. Stephens pro- 
ceeding further. He observed he only wished to ssy 
a few words more. (Cries of “Time, and hisses.) 

The ArcuBisHoP said: I do hope and trust that 
that sound of hissing would no longer be heard. 
(Loud applause.) There are three sections open, 
and if gentlemen don’t find matters of sufficient 
interest in this one it will be well for them to resort 
toanother. (Applause.) 

Archdeacon BickerstetH, D.D., and the Rev. 
Canon Trevor then read papers on The Advantage 
and Influence of Diocesan Synods.” The Dean of 
York, Mr. Beresford Hope, M.P., and the Bishop of 
Illinois were the speakers. 

In the Concert-room the subject considered was 
* The Best Mode of attaching People to the Church 
of England.” Papers were read by the Dean of 
Carlisle and the Rev. J E Clark. 

The Dean of CARLisLx in his paper stated his be- 
lief that the people were becoming more attached to 
the Church of England and her ministrations than 
formerly been the case. Speaking of village sports, 
the Dean said that whilst he did not condemn those 
sports, he thought they ought to be conducted ina 
becoming manner. Referring to some remarks of 
Archdeacon Denison at the opening session of the 
Congress, he said that however useful such sports 
might be under certain circumstances, he could not 
too strongly protest against any desecration of the 
Sabbath by them. (Loud applause.) It was diffi- 
cult to understand the nature of that piety which 
craved a weekly administration of the Lord’s Supper 
and the supplementary cricket-field. (Great cheering.) 
Temperance and philanthropy on the part of the 
clergy were the means which he advocated, in con- 
clusion, for the attraction of the people to the Church 
of England. 

The third section was held in the De Grey Rooms, 
the subject being Church-rates.” Colonel Akroyd, 
M.P., was in the chair. A paper was read by the 
Ven Archdeacon Denison, in which he entered at 
great length into the subject, and expressed himself 
an uncompromising advocate of their being preserved 
in all their integrity. 

He deprecated tampering with the principles of 
Church and State in order to meet an exigency. 
was a voluntery rate but a subscription !- aud there 
needed no legislation to allow a man to subscribe. Aboli- 
tionists accepted Mr, Gladstone's bill because it gave them 
all they wanted, though it was called a ‘* compromise,” 
He preferred the English lan and called it a 
robbery, and a robbery of the poor —(applause)— in body 
and soul, in life andin death. (Applause.) The best 
work upon Church rates was ‘* Church-rates, a National 
Trust, by Archdeacon Denison of Taunton — (loud 
l-ughter)—but if all the faults and all the impractica- 
bilities, all the vices and all the evils of all the Church- 
rate bills’ which f r the last three years had been pro- 
duced, were carefully gathered together, and put into one 
bill, it would not be -o bad as the bill of Mr. Glad-tone, 
and nothing would have heen more dangerous and de- 
lusive, nay, not even the Reform Bill of 1856. (Applause 
aud laughter ) 

Another paper, read by the Rev. H. M. Wurrr, 
was in favour of abolition. His opinion was that the 
poor, and indeed the whole, Church would be benefited 
by the total abolition of Church - rates. 

If it was desired to give the advocates of the separa- 
tion of Charch and State a tool to work with, let the 
question be left in its present condition. There were 
hundreds of parishes which did not pay the rate, and 
where the rate would seriously binder the Church's 
work. The whole system of Church-rates should be 
done away with, and that having been accomplished, it 
would be necessary to reconstitute the vestries, so that 
they would not so much be influenced by men who had 
no real interest in the welfare of the Church, but who 
only sought to keep down the expenditure for the sake 
of their own pockets, or to avoid giving offence to their 
neighhours, But how was the Church to bear the logs 
of 250.000“. a year? A great part of that sum came 
from the landowners, and they had not asked to be 
relieved; but the sum might he raised by means of the 
offertory, and if out of every 5/, earned by Churchmen 
a penny was contributed, the sum now realised by 
Church-rates would be replaced. 

Mr. J. M. Ciason, secretary of the London 
Church Institution, reviewed the various attempts 
at recent legislation which had been made bearing 
on this question. He was of opinion that legislation 
was not necessary, but there was the greatest neces- 
sity for more union among Churchmen. Mr. J. G. 
HusparD, M.P, said Archdeacon Denison’s paper 
would have been quite in place fifty years ago. 
(Hear, hear.) The upholders of the present system 
of Church-rates were oblivious to the policy of this 
country in the march of civil and religious liberty. 
On two definitions Archdeacon Denison claimed that 
the nationality of the Church should be maintained ; 
but although the Church yet depended on Church - 
rates, yet taking the whole population and property 
of the country, he (Mr. Hubbard) baliered the 
balance of property and of population also, would 
be on thé side on which Church - rates had been 
abrogated for years past. Mr. Hubbard stated his 
intention to bring in a bill next session for the 
amendment of the law of Church-rates. Mr. R. A. 
Cn ss (formerly member for Preston) said before 
Church-rates could be stood up for as Archdeacon 
Denison had done, it must be shown to the people 
and to the Dissenters first, that parish churches at 
present were the churches of the poor, free and un- 
appropriated, as they were at the time when Church- 
rates became the law of the land. (Applause) 

In the first section, which was held in the Con- 
gress Hall, at York, on Thursday afternoon, the 
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Archbishop was in the chair, and the subject dis- 
oussed was The State and Prospeots of the Church 
in Western Europe.” | 

The Ven. Archdeacon Cuurton read a paper on 
“The State of the Church in Spain.“ 

The next paper was read by the Rev Dr. Goprray, 
upon “The State and Prospects of the Churob in 
France.” He entered into a variety of statistics with 
a view to show that Protestantism had increased 
there of late years, and also with that increase there 
had been an increase of conventual orders. He 
stated that whereas twenty years ago the number 
of Protestants in France was nine hundred thousand . 
it was now fifteen hundred thousand. The Bible was 
little known in France, and this was the cause of the 
heathenism which pervaded a large propor- 

of the people. | | | 

The Rev. T. Mrrnick dwelt A the 2 of 
Italy, and expressed a hope that the movement going 
on 15 ‘had outa thy wield tend to a Reformed Church 
being established. He trusted it would be joined as 
a sister Church with the Church of England in hold - 
ing firmly Scriptural and evangelical truth and apos- 
tolical order in the bonds of catholic love. The Earl 
of Harrowsy followed, stating that he could not say 
with any confidence what the future of Italy might 
be; but the Englieh Church could not be far wrong 
in giving it the advantage of the Bible, and also the 
use of our own Liturgy. : 

Archdeacon Denison then entered into a personal 
explanation with regard to something which he had 
been alleged to have said during another discussion 
about playing at cricket on Sundays He denied 
using the ion that he should have gone to 

y at cricket,” because he never could play. What 

meant to say was, if he had been one of the 
ps he should not have stood to listen to 

young gentleman (a clergyman), but have gone 
to the oricket-field and played, if he could. 

The concluding meeting of the Congress was held 

on Thursday evening, in the Congress Hall, the 
Archbistop of York presiding. 
The Dean of York moved that the invitation of 
the Mayor of Wolverhampton be accepted, and that 
the Congress meet in that town next year. The Dean 
of Biz seconded the motion, which was carried unani- 
mously. 

Sir Rounpe1t Pal urn, C. C., M. P., then delivered 
an able lecture on English Church Hymnody,” 
which was illustrated by the choir of York Minster, 
under the direction of Dr. Monk. Sir Roundell said 
that the object of bymnody was of course not merely 
to afford relief during the pauses of a more serious 
duty: it was in itself, when rightly understood and 
applied, an act of worship of the highest, holiest, and 
most intelligent kind. A healthy natural taste was 
more to be trusted in the composition and selection 
of hymns than technical rules supposed to be derived 
from antiquity or from the criticisms of other ages. 
Good native English hymns were to be prefe to 
translations, properly so-called. Those writers who, 
without professing to translate, founded hymns of 
their own, as Addison, Watte, Doddridge, and others, 
had contributed to English hymnody many of its 
richest treasures. Hymns, or those parts of them 
which had been adopted into our by mr als, ought to be 
taken as they were written, with the strictest 

ible adherence to the words of their authors 

e selected two in particular for illustration—viz., 
Toplady’s “ Rock of Ages, and Doddridge’s ‘* Hark, 
the glad sound,” and showed that the Church of 
England's versions were much inferior to the 
originals. In reviewing the productions of various 
writers in all sections of the Christian Church in this 
country, Sir Roundell said that the Independents, a: 
represented by Dr. Watts, had a just claim to be 
considered the real founders of modern English 
hymnody. No doubt Watts’ taste was often faulty, 
avd his style unequal, but more hymns which 

proached to a very high dard of excellence 
might be found in his works than in those of avy 
other single writer in the English language. 

Votes of thanks to various persons connected with 
the Congress closed the proceedings, the Archbishop 
of York pronouncing the benediction. 


The Congress week was turned to account against 
Dr. Colenso, by a petition to the “Archbishops and 
Bishops of the United Church of England and Ire- 
land,“ praying that they will take such steps as may 
seem to them fittest to remove “ the grievous scandal 
now attaching to our Church from the apparently- 

mitted continuance of Dr. Colenso amongst its 
bishops.” cone fifty names, headed by the Dean of 
York, Earl Nelson, and Deans Hook and Close, are 
printed as having been attached to the petition. 


MR. GRANT DUFF, M.P., ON HOME AND 
FOREIGN POLITICS. 


Mr. M.E. Grant Duff, M.P., met his constituents 
at Elgin on Wednesday afternoon, and expounded 
his views on the history of last session and on the 
great events which have recently occurred in Ger- 
many and altered the aspect of the European conti- 
nent. Respecting the amendment of the representa- 
tion, the hon. member said :— 

To bring forward a Reform Bill which all sincere re- 
formers would be obliged to support, whether they did 


or did not spprove of its 8 of the time of its 


introduction, to declare that the Government would 
stand or fall by it, conscious that ref-rmw must triumph 
1 Lear . avd that the martyra in 1866 325 
be its saints before many yeurs were Over, was surely, in 
Mr. Gladstone’s position, the most natural and judici us 
thing in the world. at the matter, as I do, 
from the point ef view of one who is 20 anxious to see 


the Liberal party victorious at all points, the course I 
should like to have seen taken since the death of Lord 
Palmerston would have been something of this sort— 
first, to have reoon-tructed the Cabidet in the way best 
calculated to command the confidence of the party. 
Second, to have brought forward just measures, as I have 
suggested. which could not have failed in their passage 
throu.h the House to have welded us together. Third, 
to have pledged the honour of the Government to have 
introduced. and read a first time before the end of the 
session, a comprehensive measure of R- f. rm. Fourth, to 
have introduced a large, wise, and carefully elaborated 
measure, which the enemies of reform might indeed 
have opposed, but which would not have required a 
Government which was pledged to it to change its front 
in the face of the enemy. hat would bave been the 
result of this? ‘The bill would have bad to be discussed 
before his constituents by every member who went 
down to visit tbe borough which he represents; and long 
before the commencement of the session of 1867 the 
Government would have been perfectly aware whether 
it had or bad not the support of the country behind it, 
and whether it could or could or could not safely let it 
be understood that it would, if defeated, appeal to the 
constituencies. After all that has come and gone, my 
belief is—and I know it is a belief shared by many of 
those who supported the late Government with the 
utmost s'eadi:.ess—that if that course had been adopted 
an excell-nt Reform Bill would have been passed before 
the end of August, 1867. I am quite sure that if you 
except the small knot of wea whom I call the genuine 
hyenas of the Cave, there are very few of those who 
voted against the late Government on the two decisive 
occasions of last session, who are really and on convic- 
tion opposed to any further conces-ions to the «pirit of 
democ:acy. As to the question whether we should or 
should not take a R-form Bill from the Tories, my 
answer to that is this: If the Tories make up their 
minds to swallow the bitter pill, and, for the sake of 
keeping in power, are content to do our work, and to 
give us a real, though m derate, concession to demo- 
cracy, I sbould be sorry to disturb them whilst they are 
doing it. But if they try the old trick of giving with 
petty 05 and taking away with the other, there will be 
nothing for it but to overturn them. 


Referring to Ireland, the honourable member con- 
demned the way in which the late Government 
altered the constitution of the Queen’s University. 
The debate on the suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
would long be remembered by all who were pre- 
sent :— 


Mr. Bright, who, putting aside all consideration of 
his opinions, and looking merely to the literary form in 
which be clothes them, and to his voice and manner, 
bas always seemed to me incomparably the greatest of 
living English orators, deliver d the most impressive 
speech to which I had ever the good fortune to listen. 
What Ireland seems really to require at the bands of a 
British Parliament is the abolition of the alien Extab- 
lu-bmeut, the c plete realisation iu practice of the present 
Lord Derby’s famous formula of united secular, separate 
religious education; but above and before all, such a 
revision of the law of laudlord and tenavt as may make 
it impossible that the forwer should ever be able to take 
an unfair advantage of the latter, together with the 
repeal of all artificial barriers to the transfer of land. 
Ii these things were done, if the fooli-h viceroyalty 
were got rid of, and replaced by the occasivoal presence 
of the Sovereign, and some small seutimeutal grievances 
which now and then crop up were all ended, Ireland 
would be even more favourab'y situated than the other 
vortions of the Uuited Kingdom. If all these reforms 
were cerried out to-morrow, Fenianism would eppa- 
rently be just as rife as ever. Fenianism, it would 
seem, has its seat iu a status below the lowest limit 
of the educated clasres. It appears to be the product, 
partly the remains, of the cid national dislike, partly 
the result of years of misrule, partly a reflection of 
Socialist ideas, partly the direct effects of Irish- 
American instigation. As long as it lasts, the reforming 
action of the best intentioned Goverument must be 
terribly hindered, 


Mr. Doff, remarking that three persons—Mr. Glad- 
stone, Mr. Lowe, and Mr. Mill—stood out with pecu- 
liar prominence during the conflicts of the past 
session, proceeded to give an analytical sketch of 
the two first-named statesmen :— 


Mr. Gladstone (he said) is a most curious study. His 
intellect di approves of the dogged Toryism of Mr, 
Hardy. He is revolted by the e- ptioal, half-ironical 
Voryi-m of Mr. Disraeli. But what he bat+s most 
hates with that concentrated malignity which a great 
living poet has deserib' d in his soliloquy in a Spanish 
cloister—is that thorough-going Lib-ralism which ex- 
tends to every department of thought, and iu which 
every part fits into every other. Aud why does he hate 
it? Because he has a suspicion—a suspicion which he 
has hardly yet begun to whisper to himse:f—that the 
line on which be has been 28 when produced, leads 
to that end He bas a horrible foreboding that, to use 
his own eords, time is un the side of those very poli- 
ticians who, when he started in public life, were at the 
opp site p»le of the political ephere, against whom ail the 
strength of his youth and of his manhood was direcied. 
Read hie early speeches ; study his early books. He 
has travelled far since hen, and may well murmur from 
time to time at that destiny which may l: ad bim to burp 
what be adored, and to adore what he burned. I and 
many others could wish that the last session, and, in- 
deed, the one before it, could have been cut out of Mr. 
Lowe’s life, All these much-talked-of speeches which 
he has made upon reform seem to me just so many de- 
ductions from the sum of his merits, But, however, 
Mr. Lowe's recent conduct may be explained, nothing 
can be more ab u d and unfair than to attack him as 
many have been doing. Table the whole Liberal creed, 
and you will find few politicians who accept so many of 
its articles as Mr. Lowe. Whatever Mr. Gladstone may 
come to be ove day, he is not on this October 10th, 
1866, so good a Liberal as Mr. Lowe. The difference is, 
that he is improving, while Mr, Lowe teems to be going 
back, I speak without partiality, for I have no ; er- 
sonal acquai: tence with Mr. Lowe, ad hardly ever +x: 
changed a word with him even in connection with busi- 
ness. But I do say that, if we lose that man out of. ur 
ranks, the loss is great indeed ; and not the least of the 
blanders made by Lord Palmerston in his declining 
years was the omitting to offer a place in the Cabinet 


to one who, if he had had a place in it, would have 
found no equal in knowledge, and, with the doubtful 
exception of Mr. Gladstone, no equal in ability, There- 
fore, I say, let us fight this reform battle out against 
him as bard as we can, but without unnecessary abuse 
and then welcome him back amongst our foremost. 
The hon. member then reviewed the history of the 
affairs in Germany, and after a reference to the 
Eastern and Scandinavian questions, said that Par- 
liament had too much to do—such as in private 
bill legislation, and that though our laws were by 
far the best in the world, the form of them was 
beneath contempt. His remedy was two-fold :— 

Ist. Dissociate from politics the heads of these 
branches of administration which bave no real connec- 
tion with pain which will go on unchanged whether 
Whigs or Tories are in. Let the heads of those depart- 
ments be great officers of state, 
bigh positions, permitted to attend and explain their 
conduct in the House of Commons, obliged to be present 
and answer all questions put to them in either House, 
and liable to be diswissed at an bour's notice if they are 
not acceptable to Parliament; but let them not neces. 
sarily go out and in with the Government, 20d. As to 
the more important offices which must remain political 
with regard to them you can do nothing directly. 
But you own do a great deal indirectly, by raising the 
general level of educati n, by exploding the ridiculous 
and daugerous delusion, now so generally cherished in 
our governing olass, that those who have bad their 
minds disciplined, as they please to call it, by the 
stupid routine English education, are fit to undertake 
any business that may be thrown upon them, although 
they are abso utely iznorant of the very elements of 
the subjects with which they have to deal. If we 
learn something from the disasters of Austria, we 
have something also to learn from the succers of 
Prassia. Not that I wish any direct imitations of 
Prussian methods, military or otherwise. You can rarely 
graft the institutions of one pe ple upon another with 
much advantage. What, however, has given Prussia 
her present position is not any particular institution. 
It is the inteuse desire for intellectual supe: jority which 
has gained for her the nick-name of the “ Intelligent 
Staat”—a spirit so intense and so all-pervading that it 
has, as Europe has seen, penetrated even the mili 
clique, which has been called, from its want of intelli- 
gence in non-professional or political ma ters, the 
** Anti-intellect.” Who was the Prussian Minister for 
War? Von Roon, an ex-professor. Who was the soul 
of the campaign? Von Moltke, the very type of a 
student. And soit must be, aud so it will be. Intel - 
lect and knowledge, trained ability and hard work, 
must now carry everything before them. Let us hope 
that one of the results of the introduction of a Reform 
Act, of a new element into our political life, may be 
that our rulers may awake from their dreams, may learn 
that the world is changing around us, and that we must 
change with the world if we w. uld keep our places in it. 
Let us hope, I say, that they may learn thir, and set to 
work to combat that spirit of routine, of blind aversion 
to light, of that anti-intellect which, as I said here 
in 1864, is at the root of all our evils. 

During the delivery of his address, the hon. mem- 
ber was frequently and heartily applauded, and at 
the close resumed his seat amid loud cheering. 

D — 
SOCIAL SCIENCE CONGRESS. 


with large salaries and 


This year’s Congress of the Social Science Asso- 
ciation, at Manchester, was brought to a olose on 
Wednesday. The Congress in 1867 will be held at 
Belfast. 

At the meeting on Tuesday the following resolu- 
tions relative to national education were adopted by 
the Educational Department :— 

That this department, while strongly affirming that 
complete provision for national eduction must be made 
by Act of Parliament, are neverthel+ss convinced that 
much might be done in the meantime by relaxing in 
some points the Privy C uncil rules, and the:etore 
earnestly request the Council of the Asxociation to 
press on the Committee of Council on Education the 
vecessity for modifying the revised code in the follow- 
ing particulars, in the case of elementary schools, 
where the average attendance is below seventy, or 
where the school fees do not reach one-sixth of the total 
annual expenss. 

2 a certificated teacher be not necessarily re- 

ulred, 

5 That the age at which children present at the 

ins p: ction become entitled to the grant of 6s, 6d., with- 

out individual ¢xamiuation, be raised from six to eight 
ears, 

’ That supplementary rules 8 and 9 be not enforced. 

That where an additional expense is incurred by 
industrial teaching a grant in aid be given. 

That when the schools are held in rented premises 
no deduction be made for endowme:t, unless to the 
extent of the excess (if any) of the endowment over the 
rent. 

The Rev. W. Nassau MoLEeswortH then read a 
paper on the half-time system, in which he entered 
into a variety of statistics, and quoted numerous 
authorities to prove that by the adoption of the 
system of short time in factory schools (where chil« 
dren seldom remained beyond twelve years of age) a 
better education was given than by the full-time 
system pursued among the middle classes. The 
conclusion arrived at by many masters of schools and 
employers of labour was that the short-time system 
was so far preferable that it ought to be introduced 
into all trades and occupations. The expression of 
this sentiment produced considerable applause. The 
reverend gentleman urged that, as a general rule, the 
half-time schools afford a much better education than 
the middle-class schools; in other words that the 
working classes obtain for 2d. and 4d. a week a better 
education than is received by the middle classes for 
IS., Is 6d., and even 28. a week. That the 1 
and naval drill should at once be introduced in 
schools aided by the Government. A discussion 
ensued, in which Professor Fawcett M. P., took part, 
and in which the opinions put forward by Mr. Molese 
worth were generally acquiesced in, 
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Foreign und Coioninl. 


GERMANY. 

The difficulties between Prussia and Saxony are 
said to be nearly at an end, King John baving made 
certain military concessions, necessary for the security 
of Prussia’s strategical position. Dresden will pro- 
bably receive a mixed garrison. The King of Saxony 
is also said to have ceded the fortress of Konigstein 
to Prussia, and to have also agreed to place the Saxon 
army under Prussian command. 

Prior to these decisions a numerous meeting of the 
citizens of Leipsic adopted a resolution protesting 
against the resources of the country being any longer 
employed in maintaining the Saxon army in a foreign 
country, on the ground that the object for which 
the supplies had been voted ceased to exist with the 
termination of the war. | 

The Wurtemburg Chamber has been discussing the 
Treaty of Peace. All the paragraphs of the com- 
mittee’s address which referred to the German ques- 
tion, and were drawn up in opposition to the policy 
of Prussia, were „ 

The draught of an address proposed by fifteen 
members of the Chamber was agreed to without 
alteration by 61 against 25 votes. 

Of the immediate neighbours of Wurtemburg, says 
the Berlin correspondent of the Times, Baden will 
not enter into anything like a Southern Alliance, and 
Darmstadt would be only an encumbrance in such a 
league, as her Northern possessions form part of the 
Prussian Confederacy. If, therefore, that league 
were to be concluded at all, it would merely be the 
subordination of Wurtemberg to Bavaria, an arrange- 
ment than which nothing could be more unpalatable 
to the Stuttgart Premier or his Royal master either. 

It is stated that the Convention between the 
Government of Hesse-Darmstadt and the Archbishop 
of Mentz has been annulled. During several years 
this Convention has given rise to continual attacks 
upon the Government. 

The annexation of Hanover appears to have taken 
place with anything but enthusiasm. A letter from 
the capital of that country states that immediately 
after the publication of the patent and the proclama- 
tion the people tore down all the official notices from 
the walls, a large number of tradesmen closed their 
shops, and several ladies went out dressed in mourn- 
ing. During the night, some of the sentry-boxes 
were even repainted with the Hanoverian colours. No 
disorders had to be redressed, but the population 
manifested a hostile coldness. 


AUSTRIA. 

The ratifications of the Treaty of Peace between 
Austria and Italy were exchanged at Vienna on 
Friday afternoon. At the same time General Menabrea 
handed over to the Austrian Government the sum of 
873 million lire, being the amount of the Italian in- 
dempity, and also received from Count Mensdorff the 
Iron Crown of Lombardy. 

The Emperor has addressed an autograph letter to 
Count Belcredi, the Minister of State, in which his 
Majesty expresses his most grateful recognition of 
the inestimable proofs of the fidelity and noble self- 
sacrifice which have been afforded by the peoples of 
Austria during the late unhappy times. The Emperor 
instructs Count Belcredi to make known his senti- 
ments of gratitude generally throughout the empire, 
and especially to the representatives of the country 
at their next meeting. His Majesty further states 
that he expects from all the members of the public 
administration the most zealous activity in the en- 
deavour to heal the wounds inflicted by the war. In 


conclusion, his Majesty requests Count Belcredi to 


furnish official reports of all the steps taken for that 


purpose. 

The Patents convoking the Provincial Diets are 
expected to appear on the 24th inst. The Hungarian 
Diet will be opened on the 15th of November. The 
Emperor and the Imperial family will proceed at the 
beginning of December to Buda, where they will 
remain for some time. 


ITALY. 

Peschiera and Mantua have been evacuated by the 
Austrian garrisons, and handed over by the French 
Commissioner to the Italian troops. Yesterday the 
Italians entered Verona, but last week there was a 
serious affray between some of the Austrian troops 
and the inhabitants, in which many lives were lost. 
Perfect order, however, now prevails in that city. 

It is expected that the Italian troops will enter 
Venice on the 15th inst., and that the Plébiscite will 
take place on the 21st inst. Great preparations are 
being made at Venice to celebrate the entry of the 
King of Italy into that city. 

The Bucentaure, the historic galley upon which the 
Doges of Venice married the Adriatic, has been recon- 
structed and magniticently ornamented. The King will 
be conducted to the Ducal Palace along the Grand 
Canal, traversing Venice in its greatest length. Among 
the patriotic manifestations that will take place, is one 
that is calculated to produce the most proiound sensa- 
tion. One of the most beautiful women of Venice, 
eutirely clothed in mourning and covered with chains, 
will be presented to bis Majesty at the moment of bis 
coming in sight of the city ; but, in place of the keys 
of the city, the Podesta will offer to the King a sym- 
bolical axe destined to strike off the chains of slavery. 
At E es — the oe of the captive and ber 
mouruful vestments v to the sound of 
salvos of artillery aud of popular scelamations. Veni 

RS 2 

en pr Kin e 
vhil viltefudsgiiats ee 
have agreed to the 


The Austrian Government 
Venetian soldiers who 


Venetia for the present on account of the prevalence 
of cholera. 

The subscriptions to the National Loan are pro- 
gressing very satisfactorily. Several communes, in- 
stead of paying only the instalment due on the 3rd 
of October, have paid up their entire share of the 
loan. 

The loan is quoted at 90, and in some instances 
even at 95. In the first four days after the opening 
of the subscription lists 40 communes, which had to 
contribute 21 million lire, had paid in already 20 
millions. 

The Senate have appointed a committee of five to 
make the preliminary examination in the trial of 
Admiral Persano. 


RUSSIA. 

The appointment of Count Goluchowski to the 
governorship of Gallicia is strongly resented by 
Russia. The Invalide Russe says :— 

Austria might endeavour to reconcile the differences 
between the Polish and Ruthenian nationalities in 
Galicia, and grant to the latter the same political rights 
as the former, but should not, by appointing an 
Governor of Galicia known to be hostile to Russia, 
establi-h Polish supremacy in Galicia, 

Count Goluchowski will maintain the agitation among 
the Poles, and foster among them the chim ; rical illu- 
sions which they had to abandon in Lithuania and 
Podolia. This state of things way possibly become in- 
convenient to Austria’s neighbours, and increase the 
dangers which menace public order. 

Le Nord, in an article on the Eastern question, 

says that the Eastern European Powers, in refusing 
to interfere, resemble a debtor putting off the evil 
day. 
Intelligence from the Black Sea announces that the 
Abasian insurrection has been completely sup- 
pressed. The insurgents in Daghestan, on the shores 
of the Caspian Sea, have also been subdued by the 
Russians. 


: TURKEY. 

A so-called official despatch, published at Athens, 
states that 10,000 Turkish troops returning to Canea 
were attacked on the 8rd and 4th inst. by 4,000 
Christians, and pursued to within three hours’ march 
of Canea. The Turkish loss was 1,200 killed and 
800 wounded. All negotiations have been hitherto 
utterly without result. According to a Turkish 
telegram, an amnesty has been offered to the Cretan 
insurgents on condition of their submitting to the 
authority of the Porte. The insurgents are said to 
have accepted this offer. | 

We have also a Russian report that the Sultan was 
dissatisfied with the slow progress made by the 
Turkish authorities in the pacification of Candia, and 
that he had despatched several aides-de-camp to the 
island to learn the real state of affairs. 

The Athens journals publish a correspondence 
between the President of the Cretan Assembly- 
General and M. Kalergis, in which the latter advises 
the Cretans not to exceed the limits of a peaceful 
protest. 

The circulation of all Greek journals not published 
within the Turkish empire has been prohibited. 

The Porte has agreed to the demand of the 
Montenegrins, and the deputation from Prince 
Nicholas had returned to Montenegro. The territory 
of Novosella has been ceded to Montenegro. 

There are already 30,000 troops of the line in 
Epirus and Thessaly, and further reinforcements 
will be sent to those provinces from Schumla. The 
head-quarters of the Pasha in command are in 
Macedonia. 


AMERICA. 

It is announced by the Atlantic cable that the 
Radicals have carried the Pennsylvania election. 

Mr. Sumner has delivered an address at Boston 
on »The One Man in Power v. Congress.” In his 
discourse he animadverted at length upon President 
Johnson’s conduct of the Government, a cusing him 
of having assumed the legislative functions, and 
declared that the present State Governments in the 
South were not of republican form. The Congres- 
sional and Constitutional amendment must, he said, 
be adopted, and the universal suffrage demanded 
and secured by the North could not be left to be 
granted to the negroes by the Southern States 
themselves. He concluded by declaring that all 
negroes who held to their allegiance were entitled 
to citizenship 

It is believed that Mr. Jefferson Davis’s counsel 
will demand a writ of habeas corpus to bring him 
before the State courts. If not, the Bar of Rich- 
mond will take the matter in hand. 

The September statement of the public debt will 
show a decrease of 15,000,000 dols. in the indebted- 
ness of the United States, as well as a large increase 
of specie. 

The Government has entered a nolle prosequi in 
the case of the Fenian President Roberts. 

At a meeting which has been held at Victoria, 
Vancouver’s Island, Mr. MacClure announced that 
it was the intention of the Government to introduce 
a resolution petitioning the Home Government for 
a responsible Government in Vancouver's Island, 
and for a reciprocity treaty with the United States ; 
and that in case this failed the Queen would be 
solicited to arrange fer the annexation of the colony 
to the United States. 


MEXICO. 
New Yoark, Oct, 3. 


Italian proposition that the 
are at present in Austria should not be to 


According to the New York Herald, Santa Anna 


had negotiated a loan of 3,000,000 dols. with three 


rr 


New York banking-houses. He had purchased six 
steamers at New York for the Liberals, and had 
despatched an expedition of 2,000 men to land at 
some point on the Mexican coast. Mr. Seward had 
used his diplomacy to bring about a league between 
Santa Anna and the Fenians. 

It is reported, vid San Francisco, that the Emperor 
Maximilian had countermanded the evacuation of 
Sonora, but that the French commander, having 
embarked his troops, had refused to land them again. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 

The inhabitants of the Cape Colony are clamouring 
for protective duties. 

e steamer ey Star, for New Orleans, has 
foundered at sea. 300 lives wore lost. 

The intelligence from Miramar relative to the 
health of the Empress Charlotte of Mexico, is not 
satisfactory. 

General Klapka has received the Prussian Order 
of the Red Eagle of the second class, and an estate in 
Silesia. 

A correspondent of the Times, describing a recent 
review at Biarritz, says :—** The Emperor looked 
remarkably well, and it is evident that the air has 
been of great benefit to him.“ 

According to ‘intelligence by the last West India 
mail, nothing had been done at Jamaica towards the 
inauguration of the new Government. The Military 
Commission had arrived out. 

The report that Prince Humbert is to marry the 
daughter of the Archduke Albert is again 1 45 
It is even said that the marriage is to take p in 
January. 

There are fifty-five Protestant churches in China, 
and ninety-five Protestant missionaries. Protestant 
missionaries are also settled in Nagasaki and Yoko- 
hama, in Japan. Many of the rich Japanese are 
learning from these missionaries the languages of the 
Western nations. 


A Warninc.—Gencral Moltke, the strategist in 


the late campaign, in a preface to General Sulicki’s 


“History of the Seven Years’ War,” just published, 
warns his countrymen against indulging in “the 
intoxicating draught of victory.” He says:“ Not- 
withstanding the intoxication consequent upon the 
war in which every fight was a victory, it will be 
advisable to review the former struggles of this 
country, which with varying fortunes were carried on 
by our ancestors, and to maintain which its existence 
has had to be so frequently staked.“ 

Tue Iron Crown or LouRADT.— The crown is 
composed of a broad circle of gold, set with lar 
rubies, emeralds, and sapphires, on a ground of blue 
and gold enamel. But the most important part of the 
iron crown, from which it derives its name, is a 
narrow rim or band of iron, three-eighths of an inch 
broad and one tenth of an inch in thickness, attached 
to the inner circumference of the circle. This inner 
band of sacred iron is believed to have been made of 
one of the nails used at the crucifixion, and accounts 
for the veneration in which it his always been held. 

Spain anpD CHILI.— The Politico of Madrid pub- 
lishes an article on the Chilian question, in which it 
declures that Spain must obtuin satisfaction from 
Chili by force, and advocates the retention of the 
Chincha Islands. Advices from Panama, dated the 
23rd ult., state that the Chilians still demanded the 
vigorous prosecution of the war against Spain. 
Powerful batteries, which will be defended with 150 
cannon, were being erected at Valparaiso. 

Tue Prusso-Huneartan LROION.— The Prussian 
Cabinet has addressed representations to the Austrian 
Government in reference to the arrest by the Austrian 
authorities at Altfriedeck of 800 Hungurians, forming 
a portion of the former Prusso-Hungarian Legion. 
The Austrian reply announces that the necessary 
steps have been taken for carrying out the guarantee 
contained in the treaty of peace, and that no i i- 
ment should be offered by the Austrian authorities to 
the return of the members of the Legion to their 
homes. 

PRorlx's Banks IN Pruss1a.—The general meet~ 
ing of the German People’s Banks is being at this 
moment held at Cassel. The 1,500 companies and 
corporations of this sort which have within the last 
twelve years been esta olished in this country have a 
capital of 8,000,000 thalers, with 30,000,000 thalers 
(4,500,000/.) deposits. Within the last year they 
have lent to artisans and small tradesmen a sum 
amounting to nearly 100,000,000 thalers (16, 000, 000%). 
None of the banks have failed, notwithstanding the 
reverses commerce has had to undergo in this year of 
war. — Berlin Correspondent of the Times, 

Tue Famine IX Inpia.—The Calcutta papers say 
that the famine is still great and wide-spread, not- 
withstanding the efforts which are being made to stay 
it. In Calcutta a system of organised relief is said 
to be doing much good. Funds have been supplied 
by private charity to the extent of Rs. 171,000, and 

uropeans and natives are working energetically to- 
gether to relieve the distress. Owing to the arrange- 
ments made, the fear which was prevalent of a great 
epidemic breaking out in the famine-stricken crowd 
of paupers in Calcutta is subsiding. The accounts 
from the distressed districts continue to be very 
painful. An epidemic cholera was sweeping away 
the population of entire villages. 

Tun Roman Lzcion.—The Moniteur says :— 
Certain journals have announced that the Roman 
Gor L. 1 deg voy th Baad agar 

vernmen | it at the disposition o 
the Pope, bore the French tricolour cockade. This 
information is quite incorrect. The new 1 like 
all the other . of the Pontifical army, displayed 
the cockude and the flag of the Holy Father.“ A 
letter from Rome says that the Municipality of 


a deputation to the Vatican to zequest 
Legion mi wot be quastesed 


that the Antibes 
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there, but the deputation was not even received b 
the Pope. The soldiers of the Legion are represen 

as dissatisfied with their pay and rations, and the 
officers as unknown to other, and not having 
sufficient authority tocontrol theirmen. The writer 
adds that he fears serious embarrassments have been 


prepared for the Papal Government by this unasked- | ; 


for gift of a legion, and that divisions, jealousy, and 
animosity between the different corps of the Pa 
army are more to be apprehended than collisions with 
citizens. 

Tue INSULTS AGAINST THE QUEEN IN A Swiss 
Nxwerarzn.— The Berne correspondent of the 
Journal de Geneve, writing on the 8th, says: —“ The 
English Minister, Mr. Harris, has complained in very 

terms of a in the Paris correspondence 
published on the 28th ultimo in the Gazette de Lau- 
sanne. This , which contains very serious 
imputations against the private life of Queen Victoria, 
has uced an extremely painful impression among 
the lish ing in Switzerland. The Federal 
Coun lies that it completely shares this indigna- 
tion, but feels bound to apprise Mr. Harris that the 
forms to be followed so as to give effect to such a 
complaint are specified in the Federal penal code, and 
that moreover it leaves to him full liberty of deciding 
whether further steps should be taken in the matter.’ 

Micuazt tHE ArncHancEeL.—The Cardinal Vicar 
at Rome has issued a 1 calling for special 
services in honour of St. Michael, who is described 
by his Eminence in the 1 terms: —“ The 
invincible St. Michael, o captain of the 
celestial phalanxes; the first support of Divine jus- 
tice; the glorious conqueror of the earliest revolt 
—that of the rebel angels; the defender of the 
Church of God under the Old and the New Testa- 
ment dispensations ; the patron of privileged souls at 
the tribunal of the inexorable Judge of the living 
and the dead; he, moreover, who is destined to con- 
found and to enchain Lucifer in the consummation of 
the ages, for the eternal triumph of Jesus Christ, 
of His immaculate mother Mary, and His immortal 
Church.” 

Tun EnouisH Vo.unTeers in Belgium, 1,200 
strong, have received a most enthusiastic reception at 
Brussels. The rifle meeting of the Belgian Tir com- 
menced onthe 12th. There wasa general holiday, 
and great enthusiasm prevailed. Several speeches 
were made at the inauguration of the meeting, the 
speakers dilating on the high value which Belgium 
sets u the friendship of the two nations that 
aided in establishing her independence. The best 
shot was made by a volunteer belonging to a Surrey 
rifle-corps. On poy there was a grand review 
in the presence of the King and Queen. There were 
Dutch as well as English volunteers present. The 
latter filed past in close ranks and uttering the most 
enthusiastic shouts. When the march past was 
finished the King testified to the B r of 
Brussels, his own satisfaction and that of the Queen 
at the hearty reception they had rienced from 
the fo riflemen and the population of the capital. 
His Majesty added that he greatly admired the 
foreign riflemen for their martial bearing and the 
precision of their manoeuvres, declaring that he had 
rarely seen finer troops. They are splendid men,” 
said the King. ir Majesties then withdrew 
amid the warm and prolonged acclamations of the 
multitude. On Saturday the King entertained Col. 
Lindsay, Lord Bury, Col. Penton, Col. Mathews, 
and about thirty other English officers, and on Sun- 
day he entertained some of the French National 
Guard officers. 


MR. C. S. ROUNDELL ON JAMAICA. 


On Monday night Mr. C. S. Roundell, who was 
the Secretary of the late Jamaica Commission, deli- 
vered a lecture on Jamaica in the Town-hall, Skipton, 
Yorkshire, to a large audience. Mr. T. H. Ingham 
occupied the chair. In some introductory remarks Mr. 
Roundell said that he should abstain most rigidly from 

taking any part which could be called controversial 

in those matters which were now agitating the 

— mind. (Hear, hear.) He proposed, therefore, 
confine himself to giving some account of the 

island 1 although before concluding he 

intend 

province with reference to these terrible events :— 

After some remarks regarding the geography of the 
island, the lecturer stated that the population of 
Jamaica was 450,000; of these only 13,500 were whites, 
81,000 were half caste— brown and coloured people; and 
the remaining 355,000 were negrces, which gave a pro- 
portion of one whitc man to thirty:two black and 
coloured men. It had been estimated that of the 
negroes, 60,000 were freeholders—persons owning lands 
of theirown, varying from one and two acres up to five, 
ten, and even twenty acres; and it had been also esti- 
mated that of labourers wor on sugar estates there 
were not more than 30,000. at was important as 
bearing on the vexed question of continuous labour, 
which was one of the great political questions affecting 
Jamaica, Besides those who were labourers on the es- 
tates, and the peasant proprietors, there was another 
class of people of whom a great deal was heard in the 
course of the recent disturbauces—the Maroons. He 
had hoped to have visited the Maroons in their settle- 
ment, but unfortunately he was obliged to return home 
before he had accomplished this. He saw several 
of them, bowever, when they came to give evi- 
dence before the Commission, and nothing struck bim 
more than the very decided superiority which he ob- 
served in the Maroons over the negroes. ( Applause.) 
The only remaining olaes of people of which he would 
speak were the ooolier. They were emigrants from 
China and from the East Indies, and were brought under 
str ugeut Government regulations to supply the great 
deficiencies which existed in the labour markets of most 
of the West Indian islands, One of the first things that 
struck him on his arrival in the liabili 


of the jalands to earthquakes and hurricanes. A — 


to say what he conceived to be within his 


vieited the Barbadoes in 1831, and destroyed 5,000 per- 
sons, and an earthquake at the end of the seventeenth 
century swallowed up Port Royal, which was then the 
harbour of Kingston. At the present day Port Royal 
was submerged below the sea, This liability to earth- 
quakes was forcibly brought before the attention of the 
people every Sunday; the ge in the Litany which 
1 reads, From lightning and tempest,” was 
re 


in 
altered in the tropics to From lightning, earthquake, 


pal | and tempest, Good Lord deliver us.“ In Jamaica there 


was no such thing as our seasons. There trom January 
to December they bad one unvarying summer. Mr, 
Roundell then dwelt at some length on the beauties of 
tropical scenery, describing minutely and in a highly 
interesting manner the various plants and trees which 
abound in Jamaica, and after alluding to various phases 
of negro life, said he would devote the remainder of bis 
lecture to some remarks on the subject of the late dis- 
turbances in Jamaica, and would endeavour to give them 
some conception of the full meaning of those terrible deeds 
which were done in that island under martial law. In 
doing #0, he would carefully abstain from making any 
reference whatever to individuals, He would content 
himself with stating simple facts—facts which a Royal 
Commission had authoritatively established, which two 
successive Ministries of the Queen had adopted and 
acted upon, which both Houses of Parliament had 
accepted, which the veice of the people had ratified, 
and which found a responsive echo in the heart and 
conscience of every Englishman, (Hear, hear.) These 
facts were simple evough; he would they were less 
simple. To his mind, tbat page of the Commissioner’s 
report which set forth with grim brevity the official 
summary of the results of martial law was one of the 
saddest and painfallest pages of recent English history. 
Let the record tell its own simple tale. 439 persons 
put to death, 600 persons or more flogged, 1,000 houses 
burned. And what did these things mean? What was 
the meaning of 439 deaths? It meant, he supposed, 
the consignment to a violent death of every single 

rson—probably ‘twice the number he now saw before 

im; it meant a regiment of soldiers not decimated, but 
to a man exterminated; it meant the death losses of a 
battle in which, according to the usual proportion, the 
number of killed and wounded was returned at upwards 
of 2,000; it weant far more than the English loss by 
death at the battle of the Alma. And what did the 
floggingsmean? They meant the reckless, ruthless, yes, 
in some instances, barbarous puniehment inCicted in the 
late hour of retributive vengeance upon an unresisting, 
a defenceless, an inferior people, by their weakness 
appealing to the justice and the protection of the strong. 
And what did burnings mean? They meant violent eject- 
ment from home and shelter, and means of subsistence 
at the time when the tropical rains descended in their 
fury, the ejectment of 4 000 or 5.000 human beings, most 
of them women and children, What then should he say 
of those hangings, shootings, floggings, and burnings? He 
would say this, that these deeds were enough to make 
the ear tingle and the cheek blush for shame in every 
person to whom the fair name and fame of England 
was dear. (Hear, bear.) But he would also say this, 
that for all that that sea of blood had been thus unve- 
ceesarily spilled, for all that that mass of human misery 
had been inflicted, that blood would not have been shed 
iu vain, aud not in vain would all that agony have been 
endured, if it resulted, as he felt it had already resulted, 
iu the strenuous reaffirmation by the people—the clear- 
headed, sound-hearted people of England—of the great 
cons'itutional principles consecrated by the blood of our 


forefathers, written and engraved in the heart of every 


Englishman—the principles, he meant, of the supremacy 
of the law, of the subordination of the military to the 
civil power—(applause)—of the responsibility of our 
colonial authorities, military as well as civil,to the moral, 
humane public opinion at home—(renewed applause)— 
and last, not least, the jealous national maintenance of 
the ~acredness of human life, though it be the life of a 
humble negro, and the inviolability of the home habita- 
tion, though it be the hovel of a negro or of a savage. 
(Loud applause.) 


On the motion of Mr. Morrison, M.P., seconded 
by Mr. Georce Rosinson, a cordial vote of thanks 
was given to Mr. Roundell for his able and interest- 
ing lecture, and the proceedings terminated with 
the usual compliment being paid to the chairman. 


Court, Official, and Personal Aebow. 


The Gillies’ ball to the servants and tenants of the 
Balmoral, Abergeldie, and Birkhall estates, took place 
on Friday. Dancing commenced at half-past five, at 
eight supper was served, after which the 3 was 
resumed, and continued till near twelve. Her 
Majesty and the Royal family were present. 


The Queen and Royal family are expected to leave 
Balmoral and return to Windsor about the 3rd 
November. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales returned from 
Dunrobin Castle on Thursday, and left Scotland in 
the evening for the South. On Saturday the Prince 
of Wales went to Dover to receive the Queen of Den- 
mark, the Princess Thyra, and the Prince Waldemar, 
who arrived vid Calais. Her Majesty is the guest of 
Prince and Princess of Wales, at Marlborough 

ouse. 

It is stated that Colonel Taylor has issued a cir- 
cular to Conservative registration agents throughout 
the kingdom, urging them to pay particular atten- 
tion to the register for 1866-7, on the ground than an 
appeal will be made to the country in the spring or 
summer of 1867. The Globe, now a Tory organ, con- 
tradiots this statement, and is authorised to say that 
Colonel Taylor has issued no circular since July 4, 
when the regular circular was sent to the Conserva- 
tive agents throughout the country. 

The Lord Mayor on Monday left London for 
Brussels on the special invitation of the King of the 

e Herald is authorised to state that a County 


Conservative Registration Association, under the 
sanction of the leaders of the party, is in course of 


An impression prevails in legal circles that Mr. 


Malins, Q.C., will be the new Lord Justice, in the 
room of Lord Justice Knight Bruce. 

Dr. Thomas Hall, Inspector-General of Hospitals, 
has died from an overdose of colocynth, taken for 
the gout. The evidence at the inquest showed that 
the deceased gentleman was not in his right mind, 
but the jury did not think he had taken the medicine 
3 to kill himself. He was sixty-nine years 
of age. 

The statement which has been widely promulgated, 
that Garibaldi will visit England in November next, 
is contradicted on the best authority.“ 

Letters have been received in Glasgow from Dr. 
Livingstone, the distinguished African traveller, of 
date May 1, 1866. The doctor was then in good 
health, and prosecuting his important mission in 
Africa successfully. 

The Pall Mali Gazetie says it is estimated that 
upwards of 16,000, 000“. is now wanted by the dif- 
ferent railway companies on debentures, proference 
shares, &c. 

Earl Russell will set out at the end of the present 
month for Italy, and he will visit Milan, Florence, 
and Venice, but the Telegraph says there is no foun- 
dation fur the statement that the noble lord will visit 
Rome. 

The Standard says it has been decided by the 
engineers of the War Department to alter the con- 
struction of the Spithead forts, from a combination 
of granite and iron, to one entirely of iron of the 
most massive character.. 

It is stated that the vacant seat at the Indian 
Council Board has been accepted by Sir Bartle 
Frere, the Governor of Bombay, and that Sir 
Seymour Fitzgerald will be the new Governor of 
Bombay. 

Lord Justice Sir James L. Knight Bruce has ten- 
dered his resignation, in consequence of a dangerous 
illness with which he has been attacked. 

The Yarmouth Bribery Commissioners definitively 
closed their proceedings on Monday. 

Prince Napoleon, whose steam yacht (the Jerome 
Napoleon) is now being repaired in the docks of 
Southampton, last week visited the Hampshire Loan 
Exhibition in that town. | 


REPRESENTATION OF DERBY. — Mr. Robertson 
Gladstone has declined the invitation to be a candi- 
date for Derby at the next election. In a letter to 
the requisitionists Mr. Gladstone says: —“ I am 
sensibly alive to the fact that my own physical 
strength would be found unequal to a faithful and 
efficient performance of the duties imposed on me; 
whilst I also am disposed to question how far I am, 
in ofher important respects, qualified to fill so dis- 
tinguished a position.” 

THs LATE Brecon ELxOTION.—It will be remem- 
bered that the recent election resulted in the return 
of Mr. Gwyn, the Conservative candidate, and the 
rejection of Lord Alfred Churchill. A Breconian”’ 
describes in the Star some of the means by which 
the Tories carried the election. He says that Lord 
Tredegar and his family remained in the town till 
within a few days of the writ being issued, and that 
the Marquis of Camdem though professedly neutral, 
objected to Lord Alfred as going too far. The 
writer says :— 

Landlords owning small properties in Brecon arrived 
here from different parts of the country, and their 
tenants, who bad promised and were likely to vote for 
the Liberal candidate, were sent for to meet these land- 
lords at the office of the agent for the Tory candidate, 
for what purpose I must leave your readers to guess. 


Sunday night saw Brecon quite alive with vehicles of 
various descriptions plying in the Tory cause. Several 
of the electors who had faithfully promised their sup- 
port to Lord Alfred Churchill disappeared, and they 
are known to have been ‘* kidnapped” by certain agents 
of the Tories who were recognised—of course these 
electors quietly submitted to the abduction for the 
valuable consideration they had received—some of 
them being in an insensibly drunken state when taken 
away. Several of them have already admitted receiving 
the cash; others, not content with that, and with stating 
the amount, have, I hear, actually produced the money, 
and offered to stand treat for their friends. 

Between the Saturday night and the Tuesday morn- 
ing the votes of between twenty and thirty other 
electors had been purchased ; and they are well known, 
inasmuch as some have admitted the fact, and others, 
who, as late as the previous Friday had promised to 
support the Liberal cause, had suddenly changed tleir 
political opinions, and at the last moment determined to 
vote for the Tory candidate. They, would not have done 
so if they bad not been bougtit by ‘Gonsiderable sums of 
money. Some of the electors were at the house of a 
Tory agent eating, drinking, and boozing during the 
whole of Monday night, and, after breakfasting the 
following morning were taken from there to the polling- 
booth. Others breakfa-ted at the Brecon residence of 
Lord Tredegar (now occupied by his son-in-law), on the 
morning of the polling-day, and s me were e:corted 
from there to the booth by a gang of navvies—180 of 
them having been imported into Brecon, and, as you 
say, let loose on the electors” on Monday, Tuey 
arrived by the Neath and Brecon Railway, now being 
constructed by Mr. Dickson. They were immediately 
furnished with the Tory colours—ysellow and blue— 
which they displayed in their caps and ‘*smocks,” as 
they paraded the streets night and day until Wednes- 
day evening. One of the Duke of Beaufort’s agents, 
after canvassing with Lord Alfred Churchill, went out 
of the way and did not vote; and, again, the sub-agent 
for the Marquis Camden, after promising to vote for 
Lord Alfred Churchill, went to Aberystwith, doubtless 
to avoid voting. 

Now, I feel quite sure that of the thirty-five electors 
who did not vote many of them had been tampered 
with by the Tories. Of the 128 who voted for Mr. 
Gwyn, about the odd twenty-eight had been bribed ; 
and of the remaining 100, at least one-half of them 
would not have voted for Mr. Gwyn had it nat been 
for the undue influence on the part of the landed pro- 
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MR. LLEWELLYN DAVIESS EPISTLES OF 
ST. PAUL* 


The parallel Epistles of St. Paul to the Colos- 
sians and Ephesians present some of the most 
delicate problems in connection with New Testa- 
ment criticism. Were they, one or both, written 
by the Apostle whose name they bear? If so, how 
are we to accoufit for the marked peculiarities of 
thought and phraseology which they exhibit? If 
not, how account for their undoubted Pauline 
features, and their unhesitating acceptance by the 
Christian Church from (at least) the second century, 
down to the rise of the Tübingen School” ? Was 
the Epistle styled “to the Ephesians,” written to 
that Church or no? If it was, why are there no 
traces of that pre-eminently tender, personal relation 
in which the Apostle Paul stood to its elders and 
members? If written to some other church, by 
what means has the inscription to the saints “in 
Ephesus been substituted, in almost all MSS., 
for that which it originally displayed? How is it, 
for example, that not one MS. presents the reading 
‘in Laodicea, which it seems Marcion main- 
tained? If, on the other hand, it was, as Paley 
suggested, an encyclic pastoral, why are there no 
positive indications of this purpose in the body of 
the Epistle? Again, had the theological—or, rather, 
theosophical — tendency to which the general 
designation of Gnosticism is applied, developed 
itself in the first century ? id the Gnostics 
derive their first suggestions from the phraseology 

hese Epistles, or are we to allow, with Baur, 
at these Epistles are themselves an out-come of 
Gnosticism itself? Such are some of the questions 
which come thronging in upon the careful 
student of these books; all of them sufficiently 
important to demand the application of maturest 
thought and ripest scholarship. Yet, with the 
single exception of the Prolegomena in Dean 
Alford’s Testament, we are not aware that they 
have hitherto been dealt with in anything like a 
systematic and detailed manner in this country. 
Ellicott’s Commentary on these Epistles, however 
valuable for its close grammatical analysis, 
studiously avoids the field of investigation we have 
indicated; and, in the same scholar's article, 
Ephesians,“ in Dr. Smith’s admirable Dictionary 
of the Bible, the entire question of the authenticity 
of that Epistle is dismissed in half. a-dozen sen- 
tences of a general character. Mr. Llewellyn 
Davies’s present volume displays an adequate 
i of the work he has undertaken; and 

1ough not sufficiently full and detailed to satisfy 
the critical scholar, it is yet better calculated than 

any other English work we know, to open up the 
ground for the student. The plan of the work 
includes systematic introductions, notes, and trans- 
lation; the first including not merely historico- 
critical matter, but a summary discussion of the 
subject matter: and a concluding Essay is devoted 
to an inquiry into the sources—Jewish, Alexandrian, 
and Zoroastrian ””’—to which, in the opinion of the 
author, may be traced sundry forms of speech and 
allusions, to be met with in the Epistles referred 
to. The comparative brevity of treatment precludes 
the presentation and discussion of the conflicting 
opinions of preceding writers ; but there is abundant 
evidence that the author has duly qualified himself 
for his work by digesting the ample materials 
presented by the more 4 theologians and 
critics of Germany; while, at the same time, there 
is, so far as we are able to discern, nothing that can 
be construed as an unfair appropriation of their 
results. 

To enter into a detailed discussion of a work like 
the present is clearly impracticable for us here. All 
we can do is to indicate some of his conclusions, 
and note here and there a point of agreement or 
divergence. With regard to the great question of 
authorship, Mr. Davies decides, without much 
hesitation, in favour of the received opinion. Fully 
admitting, as he does, the peculiarities of style and 
diction to be found in both the Ephesians and 
the Colossians, he is unable to see in this an 
adequate ground for challenging the overwhelming 
evidence on the other side. Let us suppose,” he 
urges, at once candidly and forcibly, “that the 
reader feels the alleged diversities to be real and 
“ surprising, and yet that the evidence for the 
„Pauline authorship of all these letters appears to 
him almost irresistible, may he not reasonably 

reckon this variety as one amongst the wonderful 
. — which the history of the Apostle 
5 aul presents ? The versatility of his 
1 mind, its quick and pliant response to every new 
demand made upon his attention or his sympathy, 
has always seemed one of the most wonderful of 
“his qualities. The undoubted tenacity and con- 


* The Epistles of St. Paul to the Ephesians, the 
Colossians, and Philemon; with Introductions und 
Notes, and an Essay on the Traces of Foreign Elements 
in the Theology of these Epistles. By the Rev. J. 
LLEWELLYN Dawn, M.A. London: Macmillan and 


“stancy of his nature make that versatility the 
“more remarkable. . Let us take into 
“ consideration also what the due effect of his 
e inspiration would be. nder each new 
% impression, in each new situation, he would be 
“more thoroughly possessed and moulded by his 
“ conviction than an uninspired man. There would 
be stronger marks of personality, and yet the man 
would be so moved by the conditions surrounding 
“ him that he might appear to be one person at one 
e time, and another at another time.”—(P. 16.) The 
phenomena, in short, are strange and striking, but 
who shall say that a complete knowledge of the cir- 
cumstances would not furnish a key to them all? 


As for the Traces of Foreign Elements ” which 
Mr. Davies finds here—especially in the Colossians, 
—we may as well state at once, that his reference 
is rather to doctrines challenged and assailed, than 
to any supposed to have been actually entertained 
by St. Paul. At the same time, he is of opinion, 
that St. Paul—though writing expressly to condemn 
certain speculations—was not unwilling occasionally 
to use terms derived from them, while at the same 
time he sought to bring them into a true harmony 
with the essential doctrine of Christ. In this manner, 
as the writer appositely observes, the Alexandrian 
Logos was Christianised—the result being an un- 

uestionable enrichment of theological conception. 

o withthe word Pleroma—Fulness—which forms so 
striking a feature in the Epistles under discussion. 
This term he endeavours—not very successfully, 
we think,—to trace to the Platonic books of the 
Apocrypha (“ Ecclesiasticus ” and Wisdom of Solo- 
mon”), the writings of Philo, and that religious system 
which, for want of a better term, we designate 
Zoroastrian. Then he supposes the Apostle Paul 
to be brought into contact with it for the first 
time at Colosse. Those who cherished these 
speculations—the Apostle would find—spoke much 
of a mysterious “ Fulness —a kind of ultimate 
“abyss of Divinity, from which more knowable 
“forms, including that of the Christ, have 
“emanated.” Let such learn” (he is 1 * 
to reply) “that the Fulness dwelt in Christ, that the 
“Son of God is the Head of Creation and the 
e living force by which its order is maintained, no 
* less than the fulness and perfection of humanity. 
* Those do but dream who seek any other Fulness 
“than His.” So with reference to the Spiritual 
beings again and again referred to, the Apostle 
uses (a3 Mr. Davies conveives) the terminology 
which confronted him—* principalities, powers, 
6 rulers of the darkness of this world, &c.”—but 
with the distinct purpose of including all such under 
the absolute supremacy of the Redeemer. To us, 
we confess, it seems more likely that the language 
used is definitively the Apostle’s own; and that 
the current use of such terms in a Gnostical sense, 
in the century immediately following, is to be 
reckoned among the perversions of Scripture. We 
know Marcion Tesed *his theological system on the 
Pauline Epistles; and it is ever the tendency of 
sectarianism to hug its pet texts and phrases, rather 
than broadly to grasp comprehensive truth. As for 
Mr. Davies’s Zoroastrian parallels, we are unable to 
see anything whatever in them beyond just this,— 
that they evince, among those who originated the 
sacred books of the Zendavesta, a tendency to 
fanciful speculation respecting supernatural agencies. 
But we hardly need travel so far for this. 


Turning to one or two of the many exegetical 
points of interest in the compass of these epistles, 
we regret to see that Mr. Davies agrees with the 
bulk of modern commentators in condemning the 
authorised translation of Eph. iii. 15 . .. “the 
“whole family in earth and heaven.” It is here 
rendered instead, “every stock owning a common 
gal lier, — to the total destruction, in our opinion, 
of the pertinence and beauty of one of the noblest 
N in the New Testament. It is true Mr. 

avies frankly admits his inability to see why St. 
Paul introduced this unfolding what is contained 
in the Name of the Father.” Yet neither this 
suspicious eireumstance, — nor the prevailing thought 
of the entire Epistle— one commonwealth,” one 
building,“ “one body,” and, as we venture to add, 
“one family” — nor the fact that the grammatical con- 
struction isfully|vindicated by ch. ii. 21 (rd oixodouh, 


Y | the whole building, not every building), not to speak 


of such a parallel as was oc Iopaha (Acts ii. 36), 
which itself one would have thought sufficient for any 
but a pedant; — neither one nor all of these considera- 
tions (for we can hardly suppose them to be new to 
him), induce him to pause before obliterating a passage 
dear to all who read the English Bible. Again, we 
are greatly dissatisfied with Mr. Davies’ translation 
of Col. ii. 15: E. V.“ having spoi/ed principalities and 
“powers.” It is here e us, most in- 
comprehensibly, —“ having stripped off principalities 
“aud powers”; and the only glimmering of sense 
which the writer is able to extract, is to the effect 
that, Christ stripped himself clear of all the cloud 
“of ethereal beings, by which false teachers were 
. 8 and smothering His person“ We 
with difficulty suppress an emphatic monosyllable, 
which alone seems to us adequate to characterise 
this guasi- interpretation. In à note, Mr. Davies 


Co, | Observes, it is almost better to give up the word 


. dwenBverduevos in despair than to render it having 


*** spoiled.’ It is not that St. Paul was incapable 
“of bad mar, but there is no conceivable 
“reason for his using a common word in a totally 
false sense.” It is true, the — sense of the 
verb in question is, as Mr. Davies renders, “ to strip 
„(oneself)“; and, in fact, it is so used in this very 
epistle (ili. 9). But it is no less true that the 
middle voice, and especially its first aorist tense, as 
often denotes what is done /or oneself, as a purely 
reflexive action. De Wette renders, “ entwaffnend,” 
disarming ; and we are not afraid to tread in the 
steps of such a grammarian as he. Far better— 
though still unsatisfactory—to our mind, than Mr. 
Davies’s extraordinary paraphrase, is the opinion 
which refers the action to the stripping of the fleshly 
body of the Redeemer, The Vulgate rendering— 
expolians—may, we think, be accepted as evidence 
that the rendering preferred by us was not an im- 
ible one ; being indited when Greek was still the 
guage of half the civilised world. 
Once more, we strongly disapprove of Mr, 
Davies’s conjectural emendation—tendered with 
diffidence, it is true, but still tendered—of é#:Ane- 
povty for mAcnporfy in the difficult „ Col. ii. 
23. No doubt the English version is here some- 
what unintelligible, but in our opinion, a perfectly 
satisfactory sense may be obtained by pointing with a 
comma, at the word “honour”; the final clause— 
“to the satisfying of the flesh,” being the closing 
denunciation — ed by the Apostle (like a last, 
hard, decisive blow) at the system which he 
is assailing, Above all must we avoid confounding 
the synonyms, “body” and “flesh.” The former 
is a material, the latter a spiritual conception. The 
“body” is by no means to be “neglected” ; still 
less is the flesh to be satisfied, or pampered, as 
we may venture to render it. 


number of passages in which Mr. Davies has shed 
real light upon obscure points, and displayed at once 
sound scholarship and sound judgment. In most 
cases, indeed, he appears to us eminently successful 
in elucidating the nexus which, especially in the 
Ephesians, underlies an apparently disjointed train 
of thought. Then he is never tic; but here, 
as in all his writings, displays the true unostenta- 
tious taste of a matured scholar. A fuller and 
more detailed, perhaps we may say, too, a more 
thoroughly digested work, would have been wel- 
come; but there is enough here to make the book 
a — inconsiderable contribution to New Testament 
study. 


MR. BUCHANAN’S “ LONDON POEMS.” * 


It has been almost universally admitted that the 
author of the“ Idylls and Legends of Inverburn ” 
has true poetic genius. We claim for ourselves to 
be amongst those who have greeted him with 


cordial admiration, and with due respect for both 
his original power and his faithful workmanship. 
He has, no doubt, been rather — 
praised by some of his reviewers. But we see no 
reason to think that his name will hereafter enjoy 
the companionship of the greatest contemporary 


names in poetry: and we may, perhaps, indicate 


our own sense of his place—without any offensive- 
ness—if we say that, so long as Mr. Buchanan is 
remembered, Philip James Bailey, Sydney Dobell, 
and Alexander Smith will certainly not be forgotten. 
Mr. Buchanan, however, seems greedily to have 


received and implicitly to have believed, the wildest 


words of praise that have been written about his 


poetry ; and, in his new volume, has committed two 


errors which we sincerely regret. Mr. Hepworth 


Dixon has been a warm and confident praiser of 


Mr. Buchanan: and Mr. Buchanan says to him in 
return“ Of your fine qualities I will say nothing: 
“your candour may offend knaves and your reti- 
‘cence mislead fools; but be happy in your good- 
“ness, and in the loving homage of those dearest 
“to you.” Mr. George Henry Lewes has res 
praised Mr. Buchanan: and Mr. Buchanan accord- 
ingly finds Mr. Lewes “gentle, true, far-seeing.” 
The dedication of this volume to Mr. Dixon may 

very genuine and grateful, but notwithstanding is 
singularly absurd; and is an unpleasant dis- 


closure of the egotism and bad taste of 


the author. The second error to which we have 
alluded is the e Room, entitled, 
“ Bexhill, 1866,” in which Mr. Buchanan gives 
account of the origin and purpose of the poems that 
follow. He had better far have left them to speak 
for themselves; they would have been none the 
less intelligible to all the readers whose approbation 
he need desire to obtain. The introduction displays 
a self-consciousness, and an anxiety to place his 
work in a strong light, which lay him open to a 
suspicion of littleness, that might fis been avoided 


“one of two who first believed that I was fitted for 
“noble efforts. . . nor have you failed to exhibit 
“ the virtue, not possessed by one writer ina hundred, 


London Poems, By ROBERT BUCHANAN, autbor 


of Legends and Idylle of Inverburn, Un 
0. (London: Alexander Strahan.) 


* r 


On the other hand, it would be easy to point to a 


by more reticence, not to say pono “ You were 
* 
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* now! Kee? 28.8 words to | 22 We could readily fault with 


Mr. Dizon, of which those in italics are, we are glad 
to believe, utterly false, form a fitting prelude to 
sueh personal assertion as— 


“lonely I abode amid 
The buying, and the selling, and the strife 
Of little natures” : 


9 on my brow de ws of aspiring dream ;” 


The wild wind of ambition grew subdued, 
And left the changefal current of my soul 
Orystal and pure and clear, to glass like water, 
The sad and tifal of human life.” 


This is not the mood and manner of great natures, 
however much Mr. Buchanan may think himself 
above “the strife of little natures” ; and we very 
much hope that this dedication and this introductory 
— may be omitted from any future edition of 
he volume; and his honest admirers, ourselves 
amongst them, will then be very glad to forget the 
unquestionable mistake he has made. | 

, however, Mr. Buchanan has thought well to 
celebrate the origin and expound the general design 
of his London Poems,” it 4 gt due to him at 

resent, notwithstanding t verse opinion we 
— expressed, that he should be allowed all the 
advantage he may suppose himself to be able to 
in by his introductory poem. We shall, there- 
ore, let it speak, as best it may, for the character 
and aim of the poems that so wonderfully pass be- 
yond all the indications of good sense an feel- 
that itself contains. , 

e wish to show the deepest respect for Mr. 
Buchanan as mourning “good days dead,” the 
“ well-beloved gone; hearing in his solitude 
“the ocean murmur from afar,” and seei 
‘phantoms of the misty hills which he had “love 
ein other days.” Under these influences, he says, 
it was that— 

Not seldom did I seek to make 
The busy life of London musical, 


And phrase in modern song the troubled lives 
Of dwellers in the sunless lanes and streets.” 


And, again :— 


** Even in the unsung city’s streets, 
m'd quiet wonders mevt for serious -ong, 
ruth hard to phrase and render musical. 


But easier far the task to sing of kings, 
Or weave weird ballads where the moondew glistens, 
Than body forth this life in beauteous sound. 


For while I sang, much that was clear before, 
The souls of men and women in the streets, 


The sounding sea, the presence of the hills 
And all the weariness, and all the fret, 


And all the dim, strange pain for what had fled, 
„Turned ivto mist, mingled before mine eyes, 
Roll’d up like wreaths of smoke to heav’n, and died; 
The pen dropt from my hand, mine eyes grew dim, 
And the great roar was in mine ears again, 
And I was all alone in London streets, 
Then, by-and-bye,— 
In brighter mood, I sought again 
To make the life of London musical, 
And sought the mirror of my soul for shapes 
That linger’d, faces bright or agonised, 
et over liking something beautiful, 
rom amen: of green branches, aud of clouds 
hat glided piloted by golden airs,” 
And, in further introductory verse, he says, much 
more effectively, as we think, for the interpretation | 
of his purpose,— 0 
** Far away in the dark 
Breaketh that living Sea, 
Wave upon wave: and hark! 
These voices are blown to me; 
For a t wind rises and blows, 
Wafting the sea-sound near, 
But it fitfully comes and goes, 
Aod I cannot always hear; 
Green boughs are fla hing around, 
And the flowers at my fect are fair, 
And the wind that bringeth the ocean sound 
Grows sweet with the country air.” 


The ‘London Poems” thus introduced are 
thoroughly original in conception, have much true 
dramatic power, and disclose a wonderful know- 
ledge of the human heart. Some have the deepest 
pathos ; some are cheerful and beautiful exceedingly ; 
and one or two are almost overwhelming by their 
very simplicity aud sad truth, It is amazing to us 
that the writer of “ Liz,” and “ Nell,” and—to pass 
beyond the London Poems” to one that might 
have made a name at any time for its author— 
The Scaith o' Bartle,” should have perpétrated 
the mistakes on which we have freely commented. 
We do not know any dramatic lyric—though we 
have had so many NN hands —since Mr. 
Browning's first—that has a deeper truth and more 
searching power than the “Nell” we have just 
named. “ Edward Crowhurst” is also a poem 
that ouly the clearest insight and most vital sym- 
pathy could have produced: and ite story of a 
peasant poet and the influence on himself of 
patronage and 1 seems to us tos express 
most truly, and with the highest instructiveness, 
what we have ourselves felt more prosaically in 
coutemplating the career and fortunes of William 
Thom and of Critchley Prince. The Death of 
66 93 is in 5 
“The Gift of Eos” still more s0:—each 


—— 


. 


a fine 


-@ceasional representations, and with side hits that 
are more practical than poetical, and more pre- 
3 than true, in a few pieces: but, as the 
Author regards these as “the last of his poems of 
“ probation,’ ” we willingly wait the mature, and, 
we believe they will be, the more perfect works, in 
which his genius, chastened and purified, shall ex- 
ress itself adequately and to the contentment of 
is most expectant admirers. We select for quota- 
tion one of the shortest, and, though a slight thing, 
3 of the most enjoyable, of these “ London 
Poems :— 


„HE BLIND LINNET. 
1 
The sempstress's linnet sings 
At the window opposite me; 
It feels the sun on its wings 
Thou,h it cannot see. 
Can a bird have thoughts? May be. 


II. 
The sempstress is sitting 

High o’er the humming street, 
The little blind linnet is flitting 

Between the sun and her seat. 
All day lon 

She stitches wearily there, 
And I know she is not young, 

And I know she is not fair ; 
For I watch ber head beut down 

Throughout the dreary day, 
And the thin meek hair o’ brown 

Is threaded with silver gray ; 
And now and then, with a start 
At the fluttering of her heart, 

She lifts her eyes to the bird, 
And I see in the d place 
The gleam of a thin white face, 

And my heart is stirr’d. 


III. 
Loud and long 
The linnet pipes his song! 
For he cannot see 
The smoky street all round, 
But loud in the sun sings he, 
Though he hears that murmurous sound; 
For his poor, blind eyeballs blink, 
While the yellow twilights fall, 
And he thiuks (if a bird can think) 
He hears a waterfall, 
Or the broad and beautiful river 
Washing fields of corn, 
Flowing for ever 
Through the woods where he was born; 
And his voice grows stronger, 
While he thinks that he is there, 
And louder and longer 
Falls his -ong on the dusky air. 
And oft in the gloaming bill 
Perhaps (for who can tell 50 
The musk and the muscatel, 
That grow on the window e ill, 
Cheat him with their smell. 


IV. 
Bat the sempstress can see 
How dark thiogs be; 
How black through the town 
The stream i- flowing; 
And tears fall down 
Upon her sewing. 
So at times she tries, 
When l. er trouble is stitr'd, 
To close her eyes, 
And be blind like the bird. 
And then, for a minute, 
As sweet things seem 
As to the linnet, 
Piping in his dream 
For she feels on her brow 
The sunlight , lowing, 
And hears nought now 
But a river fowing— 
A broad and beautiful river 
Washing fields of corn, 
Flowing for ever 
Through the woods where she was born— 
And a wild bird winging 
Over ber head and singing ! 
And she can smell 
The musk and the muscatel 
That beside her grow, 
And unaware 
She murmurs an old air 
That she used to know!“ 


THE QUARTERLIES, 


The Westminster opens with an article on The Irish 
„Church,“ founded on the Essays” by clergymen of 
that .Church, recently published, on Mr. Skeate’s 
Historical and Statistical Review,” and The Abuses 
“of the Irish Church,” edited by Sir Charles Shaw. 
Some of its fundamental positions, taken boldly and 
defended successfully, are those to which our readers 
are well accustomed. We can hardly object to even so 
strong a statement as that it has remained for Eng- 
“land, the native home (as she assumes) of liberty, 
“ enlightened policy, and administrative skill, to main- 
„ tain by force of arms an abortive institution in the 
% midst of a hostile pe:ple on a principle of intolerant 
** proselytism and of iniquitous maintenance, denounced 
‘as odious and impolitie by every other country in 
** Europe.” Still less can we hesitate to assent to the 
proposition, ‘that there is a class of subjects, and those 
„the most nearly related to the happiness and moral 
** character of the people, as to which State interference 
“is damaging rather than advantageous”: and that 


's earlier style; and | 


in this class are to be included all matters complicated 


| 


“by considerations of religious belief.” After dwellirg 
on the statistics of the question, and on the actual 
relation existing between the ecclesiastical revenues of 
Ireland and the work to be done by the ministers of the 
Irish Church, it is, as we think most justly, maintained 
that it is clear as the day that all the lines of reason- 
ing converge to one point,—the imperative necessity of 
“* disestablishing the Irish Church.” From this point, how- 
ever, we find ourselves in direct opposition to che writer ; 
and are amazed at the wantof knowledge and at the short- 
sighted judgment displayed in the lameand impotent con- 
clusion at which he arrives, This is nothing else than 
‘a re-appointment of the tithe-produce” in the way of 
% general and impartial endowment of all creeds, regu- 
“lated solely by the numbers and situations of the 
* professing bodies“; with a certain proportion of the 
alienated tithe-fund ‘‘ judiciously appropriated to na- 
„tional education.” We do not pursue a discussion 
the main points of which have been so often handled, 
The writer does not understand public feeling and the 
signs of the times. He has done nothing to advance the 
question he treats: and is most surely mistaken in 
supposing that any plan such as his would in a short 
time be accepted in all quarters as a fair solution of 
% an irritating and seemingly interminable problem.” 
There are, as may be ex; ected, some other matters of 
opinion in the article which do not engage our assent. 
It may be true in measure, that by the State selection 
and support of a particular creed, ‘‘many a valuable 
„s heresy’ bas been crushed out, and many a yrorthless 
“and pernicious dogma stringently and unhappily main- 
“tained.” But we do not know what the writer would 
adduce in support of such unqualified assertions as the 
following: — The enemies of the Church, those whose 
„differences of opinion in matters essential or un- 
‘* essential, bar them out of thef favoured fold, become 
‘‘the unnatural enemies of the State”: and Of 


„all venomous serpents to cherish in the bosom 


“of a community, a political Dissenter is the 
‘© most treacherous and the least easily appeased.” 
Otherwise we certainly do not quarrel with the 
delineation of the unmixed evil of the influence of 
Church Establishments, The reviewer of M. Renan’s 
% Apostles” points out c'early and forcibly enough the 
**inconsistencies and contradictions,” and “‘ geveralisa- 
4 tions drawn on scanty evidence,“ of that brilliant and 
vigorous book. But his dissatisfaction is not with the 
completeness of Renan’s destructive criticism, but with 
his attempt to reconstruct history from such inadequate 
and worthless materials as the Book of tbe Acts pre- 
sents. We quite understand this attack on the Acts, 
and its necessity to the party that rejects historical 
Christianity: and we understand the concession of 
** the general veracity of Paul,“ when he is wanted as a 
witness, supposed to be compellable to disadvantageous 
testimony, against the writer or vompilers of the Acts. 
The reviewer is displeased that such a criticism as 
Renan’s, which is supposed to ovnvict the Acts of 
‘¢ wiliul misrepresentation,” and “fabricating a series of 
“‘events which turn, not on the sup+rnatural, but on 
** points in which misrepresentation involves a lament- 
able departure fiom the most ordinary good faith,” 
should after all stop short of the conclusion that no 
‘single statement throughout the whole book can be 
“accepted.” In truth,” (he says) with the comple 
tion of bis destructive criticism M. Renan is reduced 
to the weakness of the shorn Sampson; in every other 
„part of his book we fiud chiefly divinatie n and hypo- 
„thesis, inconsistencies and contradictions, assumptions 
‘fand dogmatism, all put forth with singular beauty of 
** style, but all warning us to shut our ears to the voice 
„of the charmer, charm be never so wisely.” Agreed, 
say we,—as to everything alleged save the character and 
effect of Renan’s criticism, His romance stands no 
chance with the world; the question is reducible to bis 
theory and practice of criticism. There is, also, in this 
number, an admirable article on The Abbé Lamen- 
*** pais’ Commentary on Dante”; another, very in- 
teresting, and more quotable than either, on The 
Forest of Fontainebleau” ; an important paper, which 
we way commend to students, on The English and 
their Origin“; and essays, of distinguished power and 
faluess of knowledge, on Tbe Canadian Confederation 
and the Reciprocity Treaty,” aud Our North Pacific 
„ Cu lonies,” 6 

The British and Foreign Evangelical Review has an 
excellent historical paper on the royal heroine of the 
Reformation period, the sorely-tried and much-suffer- 
ing Elizabeth of Denmark.” Dr. Schaff, of New 
York, contributes an article on Greek and Latin 
“Hymnology,’ which forms part of a large work on 
which he is now engaged. Students will hear with 
lively pleasure that they may look for such a work 
from this distinguished historian of the Early Church: 


and the present very interesting article will serve to 


attract attention to it, and to quicken expectation. 
The paper on Gallicanism puts before the readers 
a history little known, and inquires into the actual 
position of Gallicanism in the Romish Church. It is 
shown that even in France it is now at a discount ; 
and is regarded by the Ultramontane school as alien 
from the principles of true Catholicity, and equally per- 
nicious in its tendencies with Jansenism. The writer 
refers to the little Jansenist Church of Utrecht, with its 
three bishops, its twenty-four parishes, and its 3,000 
members; and says :— That tiny church, true to all its 
“ traditions, protested against the decree of the Immacu- 
“ late Conception (1854), and perhaps that protest was 
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“but the last voice the expiring cry—of Gallicanism.” | defenceless poor. A New Bra in Illumination, opens 
There is an attractive article on “The Three Tombs of | to us the prospect of having the electric spark in our 
“Rome”—of course “the Palatin, the tomb o!| houses, shops, and public buildings, illuminating them 
„Imperial Rome; the Catacomb, the tomb of the early | in a manner as much superior to gas as gas is to“ dips,’ 

“ Christians ; and St. Peter's, the magnificent mausoleum | »nd with a purity of light and wholesomeness of atmo- 
‘where Christianity lies in state like a monarch laid | sphere that are never attained where coal gas is used, 
“out for burial”: another on “The Huguenot | Mr. Wilde’s magneto-electric machine is fully described. 
* Refugees; and a sympathetic and fair-spirited | Very important results seem to be awaiting its appli- 
review of Robertson’s Life and Letters,” with some | cation. Of its illuminating power we have the following 
strictures on his theology, which, it is said, with truth | almost incredible account ;—and this light, be it remem- 
and candour, was deeper and more spiritual than the | bered, is incomparably more economical than gas, oil, or 
tt pgeudo-evangelism which he renounced,” though there | the old electric system. 

is also. a theology more truly evangelical and deeper in] „The illuminating power of the current from this 
6 its views than any he ever attained.“ The pages on | armature was of the most splendid description. When 
cc Scottish Heresy Trials” contain a reply to Principal | an electric lamp, farnished with rods of gas carbon half 
Tulloch : with whom we sympathise on the whole as to | an inch square, was placed at the top of a lofty building, 


ee the light evolved from it was sufficient to cast the sha- 
the opinion be bas expressed, although the facts bere | dows of the flames of the street-lamps a quarter of a 
adduced should somewhat tone down the statement of it. | mile distance upon the neighbouring walls. When 


We cannot enter into particulars ; but, even allowing the | viewed from that distance the rays proceeding from the 
writer to make the best case possible, there is here an reflector huve all the rich effulgence of sunshine. With 
instructive chapter on modern church history for those the reflector removed from the lamp, the bare light is 


g la b estimated to have an intensity equal to 4, 000 wax candles. 
who desire that free thought and free speech shou de | A piece of ordinary sensitised paper, such as is used for 
conjoined with Catholic faith an feeling. The article] photographic printing, when exposed to the action 


on The Recent War deals only with one aspect of its | of. the light for twenty seconds, at a distance. 
results, namely, the altered positions of Protestantism of two feet from the reflector, was darkened to the same 
and Popery in Europe. We do not share all the writer’s degree as a piece of the same sheet of paper was when 


, : , ; exposed for a period of one minute to the direct rays of 
views and expectations. It is certainly remarkable that | the sun at noon on a very clear day in the month of 
ct the great majority of Protestant interpreters had long | March. 


‘fixed on 1866 as a year fraught with destinies tothe | Tbe day on which the writer saw the machine at 
“Papacy”: but we have yet to wait before we can be | work (towards the end of June) the mid-day sun was 
sure that “ we see the beginning of the end,” and that shining brightly in at the window. He took the oppor- 


: tunity of roughly comparing the intensity of the sun 
‘‘the sceptre of the world has passed from Papal into | with that of the electric light armed with the reflector. 


* Protestant hands.” From a comparison of the shadows thrown by the same 
The London Quarterly has an able article, much needed = „ ** 2 * oo 3 bad 
t th t t, and not hit too severe, on | Derne Fare and Wr ume ne pee GF tae Sum 
ate. Ply 3 * a — . * light. That the relative intensities were somewhat iu 


ope this ratio, was evident from the powerful scorching ac- 
land, in which the origin, character, and tenets of that | tion the electric light bad on the face, end the ease with 


sect are fully considered. The spirit of the Plymouth | which paper could be set on fire with a burning-glass 
* brotherhood” towards all the organised” churches; | introduced in the path of its rays... . . If the power 
their decidly anti-evangelical and injurious doctrine, and generated by this machine did not at once burn up the 


, oo ‘ gh working parts, dissipate the electric lamp and conduct- 
their narrowness and separating influence in social life, | ing wires wih o mighty explosion into space, and strike 
are most suitably commented upon; but we are not dead all the attendants with one lightning flash,—if it 
always able to see clearly through the Methodist spec- | were at all manageable, and put on a high tower, it 
tacles of the writer, who starts with a special claim for | Would probably give light enough to make London by 

er 3 : night considerably brighter than London by day. 
Methodism in Ireland, and maintains that Brethrenism, : 3 = : 8 
“like Unitarianism,” originated from Calvinism, and This number of the Journal further contains a Re- 


6 7 ens ae | * 
that Arminianism has no such unhappy offspring. There port of the Meeting of the British Association” ; and 


is a vast amount of valuable social suggestion, some of its“ Chronicles of Science,” in all its departments, are, | ed 


it painful and solemn, in the facts and inferences of the as usual, rich in facts of the Wignest interest and value. 
paper founded on the Report of the Registrar - General. The J our nal of Sacred Literature bas & very eres 
The review of “Ecce Homo,” recognises the honesty ing criticism on Dr. Rowland Williams’ work on The 
of the author’s effort to conciliate freethinkers, but Hebrew Prophets, which . to us perfectly can- 
justly bolds that both its critical basis and its very picture did and extremely able, and which bears the initials of 
of the Founder of Christianity will be repudiated by the | the learned and ever industrious editor. There is pecu- 
present race of sceptical inquirers. It characterises it liar approprintences in * reproduction just now of 
as “a free, but not on the whole irreverent, handling of | D Alembert s piece on The Abuse of Criticism in 
“the mysteries of Christ” ; but criticises, justly in the 4 Religion.” The essay on the Limits of Inspiration 
main, though occasionally with less breadth and freedom | 1 careful and reverent ; but we ure not sensible of any 
than we could desire, the many unsatisfactory features | gain to the question, although interested thoroughly in 
of the general view, and the defects of much of the working out of the writers view as to the necessity 
the detail. The Recent Novels —that is, the more that the reader of Scripture should be able to distinguish 
celebrated of them—are estimated according to their | between what the writers speak as inspired men, and 
moral and religious teaching; and we think we are in what = merely im luded in the inspired record without 
hearty agreement with the writer in all respects save the being Meolk inapired. Mr. Gillespie continues his dis- 
unmeasured severity of the sentence on Mr. Kingsley’s | Cussion of Pantheism ; and there are articles, all 
“ Hereward.’ We may further name the reviews of | Worthy of attention, on Hermes Trismegistus, by Pro- 
M. de Pressensé’s “ Life of Christ, of Lord Comber- fessor G. Masson, which we commend to students, —on 
mere’s Life, and of Sir S. Bakers Exploraticns of | the “ Church of the Holy Sepulchre,” by the Rev. John 
* the Nile”; which are followed by important Notes Mills, known to our readers for his useful and accurate 
“on Cholera.” “Tbe Present European Crisis” works on subjects connected with the Jews,—and on 
takes a much less hopeful, but as we think more rational |‘ The True Character of Mary of Magdala,“ not novel 
view of the religious prospects of the Continent than in its view, but containing a good summary of the evi- 
that to which we have referred as put forth in the dence, and reasoning satisfactorily about it. 

“British and Foreign Evangelical.” And those who 


know Germany best will admit most readily the deep ‘ 
significance of the remark :—*‘ Lutheranism, the domi- Wiscrllancons Hews, 
‘nant system, is the least liberal, and the least Protes- : 


: 8 IxrRO VID DWILL NOS ron THE Poor.—The 
“tant form of Protestautism, and then it is tainted r; . 
“almost to the core by Rationalism.” This is a good Liverpool Town Council on Thursday adopted a 


. recommendation of the Health Committee to bor row 
number of the London —a review which often enough the sum of 13,0007. from the Public Loan Com- 
provokes our antagonism, but which we profoundly | missioners, to be expended in the erection of dwell- 


respect for the openness and consistency with which it | ings for the working classes on land belonging to the 
wears its own distinctive religious and ecclesiastical | Corporation in the overcrowded districts, where the 
character. 8 of the n 1 greater 22 — any 
a other town, not excluding the east-end of London. 
The Quarterly Journal of Science has a very compre- |" Tue Home SECRETARY AND SANITARY REFORM.— 
hensive and able article on Our Coal Supplies and our At a conference of medical men in September last, 
Prosperity,” in which the facts and opinions whereby 


presided over by the Bishop of London, at the Metro- 
Mr. Mill and Mr. Gladstone awed the House of Com- politan Sanitary Association rooms, it was arranged 


mons, on the authority of“ Mr. Jevons's startling book,” | that steps should be taken to obtain an 2 
are thoroughly sifted, and other conclusions stated. By | with the Home Secretary for the purpose of urging 
the way, we are amused to find that Mr. Gladstone pa the attention of Government some immediate 
owed to Mr. Jevons not only his theory of the exhaustion th r,t The right hon. gentleman has replied that 
of our coal, but also the proposition that the effects of 2 . 1 — 4 wr 8 Psy yi 
such a decreasin ly should be counteracted by the 1 ta yy apc samara — 
am g supply ted by tue | is going to deal with the whole of this subject, and 
reduction of the National Debt, that suggestion having suggest that the association would not, under these 
been thrown out in the penultimate chapter of Mr. | circumstances, wish him to receive a deputation. 
4 Jevons’s work.” We strongly recommend all who are 


i Wee , 5 Tue Lonpon AND CHATHAM Raitway.—An im- 
interested in this question to read this careful refutation portant meeting of the shareholders of the London, 


of the “coal alarmists.” The paper which resumes the | Chatham, and Dover Railway Company was held at 
consideration of “The Public Health,” treats of the | St. James’s Hall on Friday. There was a very large 
sanitary condition of Hull, Bristol, Glasgow, Leeds, and | 8ttendance—the shareholders occupying the body of 
Manchester, and of the Sanitary Act passed last session. the hull, and the debenture and bondholders being 
The writer has not depended on the mere reports of ae the gallery. Lord Sondes presided. Mr. 
credible informants, but has added thereto “ close per- * 8 eee 1 of the Committee of oo 
* soval inspection,” and has had to write severe things om, blish oy 4 vy ion of the report which has 
ot“ the and and culpable neglect,” by the local authori- | was mu Pez aby Sad Se, Sones 


tions on Sir S. M. Peto’s conduct were made. He 
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, ** was much recrimination, and strong observa- 
ties of many of our large towns, of the condition of their 2 = 


: —— — 2 
was present and addressed the meeting, contending 
that in all he had done he had been actuated by a 
desire to serve the best interests of the company, and 
he denied that any one was in the least injured by 
what he had done. Eventually the report of the 
Committee of Investigation was adopted, and a re- 
construction of the board of directors determined 
upon. 

Tue’ Harvest In THE Nortn.—All the re 
we publish to-day show that the results of the har- 
vest, upon the whole, are less inauspicious than was 
prognosticated and generally feared three weeks or a 
month ago. The wheat crops, it is true, have been 
much damaged by the prolonged wet weather, but 
the injury is not so extensive as was apprehended. 
Respecting barley and oats, especially the former, 
the reports are extremely unfavourable, but, on the 
other hand, hay was a splendid crop, and the turnip 
and other root crops, excepting potatoes, have been 
gathered in excellent condition.—Leeds Mercury. 

Fenian ComBustisLes.—The Times publishes an 
account of some experiments which are said to have 
been made at Liverpool with Fenian combustible 
fluid’? recently seized by the police. A portion of 
the fluid was poured on a quantity of loose cotton 
and sticks, and in about four minutes it spontaneously 
ignited. A bottle containing fluid was then dashed 
against a wall, which immediately became a mass of 
flame. The spectators, it is added, were deeply im- 


pressed with the destructive quality of the fluid. The 


account goes on: — “ As an instance of the marvel- 
lously unextinguishable qualities of the liquid, we may 
state that a short time ago Mr. Superintendent 
Hewitt poured some of it on cotton, wool, and wood 
chips, and then placed the whole completely in water, 
where it remained for a week. It was then taken 
out and placed on the floor, and in five minutes had 
burst into flame.” 


QurEen’s Untversiry, IRLAND. — Mr. Ross, the 
anti-charter candidate, was on Friday elected by the 
convocation of the Queen’s University in Ireland to 
the Senate by a large majority over his Catholic 
University opponents. Then Sir Robert Kane, after 
a long speech in which he stated his reasons for so 
doing, moved :—“ That in the opinion of convocation 
the acceptance of the supplemental charter of 1866 is 
inexpedient.” Mr. Porter seconded the motion. 
Mr. M‘Cauley proposed, and Dr. Davys seconded 
the following amendment :—“That we approve of 
that portion of the charter which recognises the 
affiliation of wy: organised colleges, but object to 
the principle of admitting to d rsons not 
ucated in some institutions.“ . O'Donnel sub- 
sequently made use of some remarks for which the 
chairman did not think it necessary to call- him to 
order, and as he would not retract, the mover and 
seconder of the amendment, with a number of gra- 
duates, leit at the hall. The original resolution was 
unanimously adopted, condemning the acceptance of 
the supplementary charter. The Standard states that 
the rejection of the charter is the less important, as 
two most distinguished members of the Irish Bar 
have given it as their opinion .at the charter, 
accepted or not, is a nullity, and that the Senate may 
be restrained from granting degrees to any persons 
not qualified under the old charter. 


Tus Prosecution or Ex-Govexnor Eyre.—The 
Jamaica Committee are determined to ist in 
rosecuting ex-Governor Eyre and his subordinates 
or “ putting to death Mr. Gordon and other British 
subjects, for treason, sedition, and other alleged 
offences, without a lawful trial.“ In a circular 
bearing the names of Mr. J. S. Mill, M. P.; Mr. 
1 M. P.; Mr. Taylor, M. P.; Mr. Barnes, 
M. P.; Mr. Cowen, M. P.; Mr. Fawcett, M. P.; Mr. 
1 M. P.; Mr. M Laren, M. P.; Mr. Philips, 
M. P.; Mr. Potter, M. P., Professor Cairnes, Mr. 
Gold win Smith, Mr. Herbert Spencer, and other in- 
fluential gentlemen, the committee appeal for a fund 
of 10,000/., in order that they ma be prepared to 
encounter a powerful resistance backed by all the 
resources of wealth.” The committee say that the 
subscriptions and guarantees already received justify 
them in taking preliminary legal steps, and they hope 
at the commencement of next term to be in possession 
of the opinion of eminent counsel as to the form of 
indictment and method of procedure. The committee 
declare that their sole object is to vindicate the law 
and effectively assert those principles of public 
liberty and justice impugned by the acts of Mr. 
Eyre and his subordinates. The committee have 
specially retained Mr. Coleridge, Q.C., for the pro- 
secution. 

Tue Nortu American CoNFEDERATION. — The 
Earl of Carnarvon was present at a banquet given on 
Thursday night by the Council of the United North 
American Association to the delegates from Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick who are at present in 
this country. The Hon. A. Kinnaird was in the 
chair. Lord Carnarvon, in returning for 
“The health of her Majesty’s Ministers,” after 
remarking on the unity of purpose by which all 
colonial Ministers in this country were actuated in 
regard to the colonies under their jurisdiction, and 
making some general observations as to the import- 


ance of our colonial empire, thus referred to the 
Federation scheme :— 


This question is not exactly a new one; it has been 
brought forward and disous-e , in one +hape or the other 
In several occasions within the past few years. When 
Lord Durbam cont+mplated that project o his, which 
he afterwards so successtully realised, the union of the 
two Canadas, he also e ntewmplated uniti g to them the 
Maritime Pr: vinoe “; but he was not able to carry out 
thix portion of his denign, His proposal for the Con- 
federation is now again brought forward, and iu a most 
practical way. I regret that we bave here to ight 


only the delegates from the Maritime Colonies, 
0 tes from Oanada have been prevented from 
leaving for England by serious events that have occurred 
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in their own country. The absence of the delegates 
was in no way intentional, but until they 
arrive it will be impossible to consider this 
i not yet come under 
of her Majesty’s Government. 
premature on my part if I submitted 
you sny ion on the merits of this great scheme. 
only say to all those who take an interest io this 
e-tion, that whatever facts or arguments re- 
it may he laid before ber Majesty's Govern- 
will receive the most careful and respectfa 
Whatever may be the 
present to the world 
pate ee The s 
nerons spirit, great constitutional 11 


oolon 
. rded by the mother country without one par- 
jealousy, and by the colonies with feelings uf the 
profoundest loyalty to the mother country. 
Tue CHOLERA.— The following is an extract from 
the weekly return of the Registrar-General relative 
to cholera in the lis :— 


207 deaths from cholera, and 47 from diarrbosa, mak- 
ing 264 deaths from the two forme, were registered dur- 
ing the week; 38 in the Wext districts, 41 in the North, 
44 in the Central 82 in the East, and 49 in the South 
districte, The mortality is lowest, taking population 
into account, in the South and North, bighest in the 
Cevtral, and in the East distiicts. Many of the deaths 
occur in the various hospitals, The places in which the 
patients were attacked are printed iu the notes wh: n 
registered, with the particulars of each death, either by 
cholera or by diarrhoea. 

The morta ity of epidemic cholera and diarrhca has 
only yet attained high proportions in the East London 
water-field from known causes ; and in the last six weeks 
the deaths all over London have been 289, 292, 248, 
244, 1 * In the epidemic of the year 1854, the 
deaths by cholera and diarrhoa in the corresponding 
weeks were 2 326, 1,781, 1.474, 919, 509, and 351. The 
deaths since the first week in September, 1866 have 
been 1,578; in the corresponding six weeks o, 1854, the 
deaths irom cholera and diarrhoea were 7,360. At 
the cholera rates of 1854, the deaths in the last six 
wecks, corrected for increas of popniation, would have 
been 8,929 ; the deaths have been 1,578. Here are 7,351 
lives raved. 

This is encouragi 


ng. 


t would 


Incessant attention should be 
given to the disinfection of the sewage of towns on the 

hames and the Lea above the intake of the London 
water companies; and it would be exceedingly satis- 
factory to learn that the engineers see some way, such 
as Dr. Frankland suggested, to the effectual filtration of 
the London wa'ers. 

To favilitate the extirpation of cholera, the Daily 
Return of D aths will be continued, and if the health 
officers will rep rt what proceedings are taken in each 
case, the weekly summary will show the vigilance of 
the local authoriti+s, and the use they make of the in- 
formation placed at theie disposal. 


leanings. 


Victor Hugo has, it is said, just completed another 
romance, entitled 1793.” . 

When a bootmaker .commences to make a boot, 
the firat thing he uses is the last. 

The Grampian mountains are now white with 
snow. 

The guarantee fund for the proposed exbibition of 
works of art aud industry at Leeds already amounts to 
nearly 90,0002. 

Mr. Seward returns, at his residence, Auburn, 
New York, 10,628 dollars as his income for 1865. 
The smallness of the amount excites some surprise. 

A Liverpool committee have resolved to give Mr. 
Adams a commission for a marble statue of the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in his robes of office, 
to be placed in St. George’s Hall. 

At the Manchester County Court, on Thursday, a 
person obtained a verdict for two guineas against a 
dentist as compensation for a sound tooth extracted 
in mistake for a decayed one. 

The Mayor of Liverpool formally inaugurated the 
equestrian statue to the late Prince Consort, erected 
in front of St. George's Hall, on Thursday. The 
event excited but little interest. 

Mr. John Stuart Mill, M.P., is busily employed at 


A in editing the collected works of Mr. H. T. 
Buc kle, the author of “The History of Civilisa- 
tion. 


The second son of George the Second, it was said, 
had a very cold and ungenial manner. Lamb stam- 
mered out in his defence that this was very natural 
in the Dake of Cu-Cum-ber-land.”’ 

Two detectives of the London police have been 
held to bail on the charge of wilful perjury. They 
are said to have accused two wholly innocent lads of 
burglury without the slightest tittle of evidence. 

At Westbourne, in Hants, there is an apple-tree 
in full bloom for the second time this year- Near 
the Blechynden station, in Hants, great numbers 
of people go to sée a chestnut tree in flower for the 
second time. : 

The Davenport Brothers have been at Amsater- 
dam. Their fame, however, had overstripped them, 
and though they exerted themselves to make the 
* believe their assertions, they met with very 
t pa 7 . 

Lord Brougham has talked with a lady who lived 
in the reign of Charles II.; that lady was his great- 

“aunt, who died at the age of 106, in the year 

789. Longevity runs in the Brougham family ; 

Lord Brougbam’s grandfather died at ninety-three, 
and his mother at eighty-nine. 

FaSHIONABLE GAMBLING.—A correspondent of the 


. 


conducted by those whose high social position 
appears to suggest to them no shame for their pro- 
in 9? 


A little screw steamer named the Augusta has left 
Liverpool for Pernambuco. ‘The Augusta is only 44 
tons burthen, and proceeds to Pernambuco under 
sail (fore and aft rig), the screw being stowed away 
on deck, There are only two men, a boy, and a dog, 
in charge of the vessel. 


Mlonen Market and Commercial 
Intelligence. 


City, Tuesday Evening. 
There is such a glut of money in the Money Market 
seeking employment, that the general rate of discount 
is at least 4 per cent. below the mioimum Bank rate. 
This sudden reaction from an exorbitant rate to a low 
rate has become an invariable after-effect of our modern 
panics, 

The revelations made by the Investigating Committee 
of the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway Company 
exhibit an amount of laches on the part of the directors 
has prejudiced almost every form; of English railway 
securities. An over-issue of debentures and the nego- 
tiation of these debentures, knowing them to be 
invalid, are charges not disputed by the parties in- 
volved in the- e trarsactions. 


An energetic effort is being made by some share - 
holders of the Agra and Masterman’s Bank, repre- 
senting one-fourth of the entire capital, to re-establish 
the Indian department of the bank under its old name 
of the Agra and United Service Bank. The lowest 
estimate of the position of the failed concern gives a 
balance in favour of the company of 600, 000“. It is 
proposed to raise a new share capital of 400.000/., 
making the capital of tte project d company 1,000,000/, 
It is believed by the promoters that a large portion of 
the old Indian business of the bank can be regeined. 
One provision of the constitution of the new company 
will be to lay aside at least one-half of the profits over 
and above ten per cent. on the share o-pital as a 
reserve fund, to be invested in Indian Government 
securities, The maximum of the re-erve will be one- 
half of the capital, The proposals are iseued by Messrs. 
8 Adamson, and Oo., of No. 40, Old Broad - 
street. 

Consols remain as they were last week —namely. 
894 to 8 for Mo: ey, and a point higher for Account. 

The Bank of England weekly return shows that the 
oirenlation of Bauk of England notes am-unts to 
23,974 000/. in r und numbers—a figure which is not less 
than 2 000, O00“. above the average amount. 


Hirths, Marringes, and Deaths. 


MARRIAGES. 


NIELSON—CHALMERS.—October 2, at the residence of the 
bride’s father, by the Rev. R Machray. of the Congrega- 
tional chapel, Dumirie-, Mr Andrew Nielson, of Liverpool, 
to Caroline Blair, youngest daughter of Mr. Robert 
Chalmers, (gang. Dumfriesshire. 

Ht PPENsTaLL—#sRACEWEKLL.—Octover 6, at Zion Con- 

rexational Chapel, Stretford-road, Manchester, by the Rev. 
. Gwyther, Mr Wi.liam Heppeustall, to Ann Brennan, 
daughter cf Miles Bracewell, Eeq., of Oakenshaw, near 
Accrington. 

LANHAM—COOK.—October 6, at Redland-park Congrega- 
tional Church, by the Rev. Samuel Luke, William John, 
third son of Mr. William Lanham, of Hillfield lodge, Olifton, 
Mary Jane, eldest daughter of Mr. Joseph Cook, of Clif- 


STAFFORD — ASHWORTH, — October 8, at Hatherlow 
Chapel, by the Rev. W. Urwick, M A, Charles second son 
of Mr. Daniel Stafford, to Annie, third daughter of Mr. 
Robert Ashworth, both of Bredbury. 

YERBUKY—OLDING.—October 9, at Westminster Chapel, 
Westminster, by the Rev. samuel Martin, Mr. R. A. Ler- 
bury, of Priory-road, Kilburn, to Mary, only daughter of 
Mr. John Oldiug, of Beckington, Somerset. 

ROE—PASSMORL —Uctober 9, at Battersea Chapel, by the 
Rev, J. M. Soule, James Thorn Roe, son of Freeman Roe, 
Bey., of Notting-hiil, to Emily Martha Passmore, youngest 
daughter of W. H. Passmore, Keq., of South Fields, Wands- 


worth, 

TURI'LE—DIPLOCK.—October 10, at {Beresford Chapel, 
Walworth, by the Rev. W. Lincoln, Edward, youngest sou 
of the late Mr. M. Turtle, of Clapham, to Sarah, eldest 
222 of Mr, Johu Diplock, of Fovest-hill and Wal worth. 
No On ‘ 

LAMBERT—GODDEN.—October 10. at the Wesleyan new 
chapel, Glastonbury, by the Rev. R. O. Pritchett, Weston- 
super - Mare, the Rev. R. T. Rundle, of K inton, 
the Rev. J dependent minister of Glastoubury, 
to Emily Ann, elder daughter of Mr. John Godden, of 
Glastonbury. Thi, being the first marriage in the above 
chapel, the bride and bridegroom were preseuted with a 
hand-ome Bible and bh) mn book. 

BAN K3—MILLS —October 13, at Union Chapel, Islington, 
by the Rev Heury Allon, Mr. Walter Banks, of Lorain-- 
road, Holloway, to Clarissa Susaunah, second daughter of 
Mr, R. Mills, of Upper street, Islington. No cards. 


DEATBS. 


BASDEN.—October 8, at the residence of her son, the Rev. 
F. S. Basden, Denton, Norfolk, Sophia Binstead, the wite of 
William B, Basden, R. N., aged eighty years. 

HANUS.—Oc ober 4, at Moss Villa, 5, New Finchley-road, St. 
John’s-wood, N. W., the beloved wife of Decimus Hauds, 


„ Surgeon. 

EBBS.—October 8, at Sutton, Surrey, after a protracted ill- 
ness, Frances, the beloved and eldest surviving daughter of 
Mr. Samuel + bs. aged thirty-six. 

WINSLOW.- October 9, at 27, Gieen park, Bath, suddenly, 
Hannah Ann, wife of the Rev. Uctavius Winslow, D.D. 

WKEBB.—October 10, at the Royal Hotel, Yarmouch, aged 
eighteen years, Octavius, youngest son of Lankester Webb, 
Com be, near stowmarket. 

BRUWN.—August 10, at the mission station, Kuruman, 
South Africa, Jane Borwick, the beloved wife of the Kev. 
ohn Brown, and third daughter of the late Khenezer 

ebell, ks. Friends will pleaee accept this intimation, 

BOUSKIBLU October li, wt Folkestone sarah, wife of 
Ki bert Bousficld, Erq., of tutield, Miudlesex, aud third 
daughter of Alderman ballis, iu her turty-tuurth year. 

UN LDERWOUD.—Ociover 11, at Kentish-town, aged seventy- 


assisted b 


Morning Post says that, from certain rumours which 
are at present current in London, he is forced to con- 
clude that the vice of bling is once more trying | 
to make its way; and that not in what might be 


called the professional circles, but “ initiated and ' 


thiee, Mary Huston, widow of Thomas Underwood, of Ficet- 
tr. et, and second daughter of the laie Rev. Dr. Waugh. 

LOWDEN.— October 11, at Brighton, W. E. G. Lowden, Esq , 

secoud son of the late J. i, Lowden, Keq, of LeimWr- | 

_ gardens, Hyde park, aud Thames Dittuu, Surrey, aud bo- 

ved brother of the Rev. G. Rouse Lowden, F. R. G. S., late 


GOULDSMITH.—October 12, at 8, St. 


James’s-terrace, 
Cia. ham, of small pox, Henry Gouldsmith, jun., aged 
N. tay 
CATTERALL.—October 12, in his eighty-seoond year, Cuth- 
bert Untterall, of Wesham, near Kirkham, tor upwards of 
oa A ae | a member ot the Baptist church at Inskip, and 
an inching adherent to Nonconformist priucipies. 
PELL&W—Ooctover 18, aged seventy-thres, the Hon. George 
Peliew, D. D., Dean of Norwich, 
MORGAN,.—Uctober 18, at her eldest son’s residence, Shire- 
laud Hall, Sirmiugham, aged eighty three, Aun, relict of 
tue Rev. Thomas Morgan, baptist wivister of that town. 
HAKBU LT.—October_i4 (his fifty-seventh birth-day), at the 
- house of his son, Notting hum, the Rev. William H :rbutt, 
for twenty years missionary at Samoa, in connection with 
the London Missionary Society, and late pastor of the Con- 
regational church, Yardley Hastings, Northamptonshire, 
riend» will please accept this iutimation. 
MORGAN.= October 14, at her son's house, the Rev. W. 
Morgan, Carmarthen, in her seventy-sixth year, Mrs, 
Moigan, widow of the late Mr. David Morgan. She was 
much and deservedly respected by all who kvew her. 
BIGGS.—October 15, at Calverley Lodge, Tunbridge, after a 
arg and painful iilness, Matilda Ashurst, the wife of 
oseph Biggs, and daughter of the late W. H. Ashurat, 
BUUNSALL.—At bis residenve, Biidgewater, after a short 
iliness, the Rev. J. Bouusall, late of Ottery St. Mary, 
Vevun, aged seventy-eight years. 


aaa 


— 
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HOLLoway’s PILLS are the most gentle, yet most effective 
aperieut, aud the:ciore better calculated for a family medi- 
eiue than uu) other drug. They always set the stomach right, 
rouse the liver, stimulate the kidueys, aud thoruvughiy cl-anse 
the whule sy- tem. Hoiloway's Pills are most urefui in chronic 
weakness of the stomach iudacd by luxurious living, se- 
dentary habit, or other causes, ‘They base restored the 
emaciated to health after every other means had failed. 
While they are purifying the) are otrengtheni:g ; while regu- 
laing, they are i.creaing nervous aud muscular power. 
These Pills do not excite au) violent action ot the body, 
hence they are specially suited to the young aud feeble, whose 
consti:ution may be irretrievably injured by more powerful 
medicines. 


— 


Marhkets. 


CORN EXCHANGE, Lon non, Monday, Oct. 15. 


There was a small eupply of English wheat fresh up to this 
day’s market, which wus in good couditiun, aud was taken off 
freely, at an advance of is. per qr. on the rates of this day 
e' nnitzht. A iair steady burivers wus done in foreign at 
prices in favour of the seller. Barley of fin» quality ceulised 
tull rates; seccundary sorts quiet Beaus and peas rather 
dearer. The airivals of oate ior the week was good. ‘here 
was an improved tendency in this article towards the close 
of last week which bas been well supported to-uay. Ship- 
samples have met a ready sale at an advance of od. to Js. per 
qr. on the rates of Munday last. 


CUBRKENT PRICES, 


Per * Por Qr. 
WHEAT—= a. 6 SS . 
Kesex and Kent, PEas— 
red, ee 20 50 to 56 Grey ee ee ee 83 to 85 
WWW 
White, old .. .. 56 62] White .. .. « 87 40 
99 DOW .. ee 50 56 Boilers ee ee ee 88 40 
Foreign red... .. 48 652] Foreign, White. 38 40 
„„ a 
E Taglich malting. 81 86 ee 
8 m 8 
Chevalier ..°.. 88 42 0 
Distilling 35 * 27 81 Kuglish feed ee ee 21 20 
Foreigu ee se se 20 27 9? potatoe ee 26 81 
Scotch feed .. . 28 27 
MaLT— „ potatoe . . 20 31 
Pale coo” as * 54 67 lrish biack es ee 20 25 
Chevalier .. «- 64 68 r 
Brown .. «oe ec 48 66] Foreign feed.. . . 21 25 
Beans— 
Ticks . . 42 44 FLOUR 
Harrow. oc „„ 44 47] lou made. . 47 50 
Small « 47 51] Country Marke .. 30 89 
Kap ptian. . 87 4] Norolk & Suffolk 84 806 


BREAD. — Lon vox, Monday, Oct. 15. — The prices of 
wheoaten bi end lu the movepels are trom 8d. to 83d. ; house- 
hold ditto, 6nd. to 74d. 


METROPOLITAN CATTLE MARKET. 


Monday, Oct 15.—The total importe of foreign stock into 
London last week amounted to 12, 218 head. Inu the corre- 
sponding week in 1865 we received 21,090 head; in 1804, 
16,089; in 1863, 14, 101; im 1802, 9,90%; in 1801, 9,501; iu 
1800, 12,558; and in 1859, 8,395 head. There was a full 
average rupply of fureigu beasts here tu-day, in fair voudition. 
Un ths whole the traie was in u sluggish s.ate, and, in some 
iustances, the quotations hau a droopiug twudeucy. Tue 
aciivais cf beasts tresli up this moruiug f. om our OWu grazing 
districts were ouly moderate, but ot 1aprovel quality. lhe 
supply from Irelaud was ou tue iucreses, From svvtiaud, 
however, no stock was received. Prime Orveds Claugev haus 
treely, at full currencies, Otherwise, the trade was heary, on 
rather lower tel us. The general top quotatiuu Was be, 4d. 
per Slbs, From Lincolnshire, Leicestershire, aud Northamp- 
tunshire, we received 1,80% Shorthorus, Go.; hom orher 
parte of Englaud, 600 various breeds; aud fiom Irelaud, 400 
oxen aud heifers. For tue time of year the supply ot cheep 
was aguiu limited. Piime Downs und halt-vreds were in 
good request, at full quutations, Heavy sheep, however, were 
gull, aud dd. per oibs, cheaper hau last week, ihe 
hi, best quotation was 6s. 4d. per Sibs. Calves were in short 
supply, aud in fair eq uest, at late prices,—v.z., trum 48. od. 
to 6a od. per Sius. Time mall purkers were firm in price; 
bot large pigs Were very dul, at late rates. 


Per Slbs. to sink the Offal. 


s. d. 8. d. 1 
Inf, coarse beast, 8 6 to 3 10 Prime Southdown 6 tos 4 
Second quality .4 0 4 6 teambs . 0 0 0 0 
Prime large oxen,4 8 5 0 Lge. coarsecalves 4 6 6 0 
Prime Scots, dc..56 2 6 4 Primesmall . .5 2 5 6 
Joarse ul. Sheep. 3 10 4 2 Large huge . .4 0 4 8 
dyecond quality .4 4 6 2 iieatem, porkers. 4 10 5 2 
Cr, coarse woolledS 6 5 10 


Quarter-old store pigs, 328. to 84s, each, Suckling Calves, 
218. to 238. 


NEWGATE anp LEADENHALL, Monday, Oct. 15. 


The supplies of meat on sale here to-day are moderately 
extensive ; prime qualities were in tuir request at tuli prices. 
Otherwise, the tiade was heavy, at barely late rates. The 
imports of meat from the Continent have heen very large, 
nearly 10,000 car€ases of mutton having arrived here since 
‘Lhuraday last. 


Per 8lbs, by the carcase. 


8 d. 9 14 8. d. 8. d. 
Iuterior beef 8 4to3 8 Smut pork 4 stod 2 
Middling ditto 3 10 4 4 [eul. mutton. . 8 6 4 6 
Prime large do 4 4 4 oo Middiingditto . 4 8 5 2 
Jo. sua do. . 4 6 4 8 t'riwe ditto 8 4 5 6 
Large pork. . 4 0 4 CG Ve all. 4 4 6 4 


FRO VISIONS, Monday, Oct. 15.— Ihe arrivals last week 
from Ireland were 3,6.7 urkins butter aud 2,84 bales bacun, 


butter market last week, at little oF no in prices. 


of Uxbridge, in his thirty-sixth year, 


aud fiow foreign porte 24,120 cucks, &., butter, wud 1,6.4 
ben of bacon. There was a quiet business transacted in che 


“ 
olders firm, influenced by the prices paying in freland and 
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1866. 


the iasprovement in frefgn, Best Dutch eee te 128s, ta 
123s. In the bacon market there was an im)toved demand 
for the best Waterford meat, and a fair business transacted at 
70s. on board. 


POTATOES, — Boroves AND Sprratririps, Monday, 
Oct. 15.—Notwithstanding the dry weather the disease has 
not decreased, and the accounts from moet districts. especially 
Yorkshire, are unfavourable, The supplies of potatoes on 
sale are moderately extensive. The trade is steady, at full 

uotations, The foreign arrivals last week were 28 bags from 

meterdam. 5 bags from Hamburg, 170 sacks from Dieppe, 
and 1,298 sacks, 385 baskets, and 103 bags from Dunkirk. 
Regents, 608. to 120s. ; Rocks, 048. to 100s. per ton. 


BOROUGH HOP MARKET, Monday, Oct. 15.—Our trade 
continues very active, with a stead: demand. The operations 
of the past week has been very extensive, and fine s-myples 
both of Kent and Sussex found ready purchasera at good 
prices, The traneactions at Weybill were of a limited 
character; and in consequence of the firm disposition on the 
part of the growers to submit to no reduction in „it is 
understood that the business transactions have n 
pov ed to another day. The crop is now all gathered, and the 
recult is certainly not more than equal to half of last year’s 
yield, but the qu -Hty, on the whole, ia excell- ut. New York 
advices to the znd ivet report the hop market as very firm ; 
and from the fact of fully three-fourths of the yield of 
Madison and Oneida counties naving been bought up by 
dealers, and nearly two-thirds of Oteego, Wisconsin, and 
Michigan it is «expected that prices will rule higher than they 
have done for some years past Our currency is now as follows: 
—Sussex, 14's. to 1688.; Weald of Kent, 1108. to 1758 , Mid 
and Fast Kent, 160a. to 2208 ; Farnham and Country, 160s. 
to 2 38.; earling-, 908. to 1408. The imports oi fo:eign hops 
into London last week were 244 bales from Rotterdam, 48 
from Hamburg, 9? from Boulogne, 40 from Bremen, 2 ffom 
Dunki:k, and 187 from Antwerp. 


SEED, Monday, Oct. 15.—Very little English cloverseed, 
new or old, is offering. The quantity of foreign red clover- 
seed was moderate, and generaliy good sam) les were held on 
higher piices: new Frevch from the northern provinces 
proves of poor quality, but that from the south is better, and 
offered at about 60s. per cwt c f. and i, with few or no 
travsactions in it. The new Dutch Hempseed is in poor con- 
dition, and is shipping, in conarqueuce, very cautiously, as it 
will not bear the pa-sage. rice are very low of euch and 
Gifficult to place. New white mustaidseed was generally 
che- per and in limited request. Wiuter tares sell slowly, at 
Very moderate prices. Canaryseed creeps up in value. 


WOOL, Mopar, Oct. 15.—The transaetions in most kinds 
of wool since our last report have been very small for home 
use; nevertheless, the quotations may be considered fli m. 
For export to the continent, next to nothing is doing. The 
supply of wool on offer is by no means extensive. 


OIL, Monday, Oct. 15.—Linseed oil is quieter, at 89s 9d. 
per cwt. on the spot. Rupe oil is very dull. Foreign refined 
44s- to 448. 6d. percwt. Five palm commands 448. per cwt. 
Cochin cucoanut is pow worth £54 108. to £60 per ton. Tur- 
pentine moves off slowly, at late quotations. 


TALLOW.—Lonpon, Monday, Oct. 15.—The tallow trade 
is quiet, at prices without material change frum the close of 
last week. F. I. C. is quoted at 44s. 6d. per owt. on the spot. 


Rou.h fat is selling at 28. 3d. per Slbs, Town tallow com- 
mands 44s, net cash. 


COALS, Monpay, Oct. 15.—Market up in best coal, with 
a very fair demand Hetton’s, 2le. Gd ; Hasweil, 2le. 6d.; 
original Hartlepool, 218. d; Hartlepool, 20s. 9d. ; Frimdon 
Grauge, 193s 6d.; Caradoc, 20s. d.; Tunstall, 198.; Holy- 
well, 178. 6d. ; Cassop, 208. od. ; Acorn Close, 198. 9d. 24 screw 
steamers ; 28 tailing ships; 35 ships at sea. 
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Advertisements. 


CHEAP RE-ISSUB OF 
] FECTURES by the REV. HUGH STOWELL 


VOLS. I. to IV., in paper covers, price 10d. each, 

VOLS. I and II., in one vol., cloth, 2s. 

VOLS. III. and IV., in one vol., cloth, 2s. 

VOLS I. to IV., containing Fifty-two Lectures, in one vol., 
cloth, price 38 6d. 

*“*They contain some very startling statements and some 
p eg appeals to the reason aud conscience. — Zhe Christian 

orld. 


Wo are glad to see a reissue of these admirable addresses. 
Derby Mercury. 
London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row, E. O. 


** 


Now ready, One Vol., 540 pages, cloth, price 10s. 6d., 
YNTON GRANGE. A Novel. By J. R. 8. 


HARIN OTO. 

„Worth half-a-dozen of its ambitious three - volumed con- 
temporaries. — Court Journal. 

An amusing, well-wricten tale, containing passages of great 

wer. — Keader, 

„It would be well if all our imaginative literature were of 
an equally sound and manly type — Freeman, 

**Tho-e who take up the volume will uot readily put it 
down until the last page has been perused.” — Morning , 

** Warrante the belief that there is scarcely any department 
of a novell t’s art which Mr. Harington is not equal to.”— 
Christian World. 


»Coutaſumg some nice sketches of character. Illustrated 
London News 


** Intrinsically good and full of point.“ Sunday Times. 
There is a healthful tone pervading it—a love of nature, 
and a love of truth.”—Christian Spectator. 


London: F. Pitman, 20, Pateruoster-row, E. O. 


NEW MUSICAL SERIAL. 


TAE PART-SINGER, Faited by 
T. Crampron. In Id. Nos. and 6d. Parts. 

Each Number of the Part-Singer consists of Four Pages 
demy 8vo, and contains One, Two, or Three Pieces, ‘printed 
with new and superior type. Its aim is to supply the Public 
with accurate arrangements of Standard Part Songs and 
National Melodies, together with New Compositions, in- 
cluding Glees, within the capabilities of most Choral Societies, 
and Musical Family Circles 


List of contents of the numbers published sent on applica. 
ion to Publisher. 


London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row, H. O. 


NEW SACRED PAKT SONG. 
Just published, price 2d., 
THE CHRISTIAN MARINER. Composed 
by H. T. Lestiz, Mus, Doc. 
London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row, E. O. 


Now ready (Jackson, Walford, 22 Oo., Paternoster - row), 2s. 
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TER and LONGEVITY, by E. MILES 


and SON, DEN TI r. 1 LIVERPOOL Si REKT 
CILY, treats of everyth — be known about 


2 rything needful 
Try MENES Trae noid un sits and NEWEST 
21 ron Pa pia Dh saber, self-adhesive work, 
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| MESSRS. OLARK, 88, Georgo-atreet, Bdin- 


burgh, beg to offer a Selection of Bight Volumes 
from the folowing List of Works (chiefly forming 
the BIBLICAL CABINET, the fist series of 
translations published by them), 


For ONE GUINEA, remitted with order. 


The price affiwed is that at which they can be had 
separately, which is also much reduced. 


ERNESTI’S ‘Principles on' Biblical Interpretation of New 
Testament. Translated by Bishop Terrot. 2 vols., 88. 
PHILOLOGICAL TRACTS. 3 vols., 4s, each. 

Vol. I.— Rossi and Pfannkuche on the Language of Pales- 
tine in the Age of Christ; Planck «nthe Nature and 
Genius of the Diction of New Testament; Tholuck on 
the Importance of the Study of Old Testament; 
Beckhaus on the oe of the Tropical Lan, uage 
of New Testament. Vol. It.—storr on the Meaning of 
“The Kingdom of Heaven”; torr on the Para hes; 


Storr on the word * TIAHPQMA”: Hengstenberg on 
Isaiah liii. Vol III.— Ullmann on Christ's Siulessness ; 
Ruckert on the Resurrection of the Dead ; Lauge on the 
1 of the Body; M. Stuart on Future Puvish- 
men e 


8 Commentary of the Epistle to the Romans. 2 
vols., 8s. 


ew on the Interpretation of Old Testament. 2 vols., 


STUART’S SYNTAX of the New Testament. 48. 
UMBREIT’S Exposition of the Book of Jo», 2 vols., 8s. 
STKIGt R’S Commentary on First Peter. 2 vols., 88. 
BILLROTA’S Commentary on the Corinthians, 2 vols, 8s. 
KRU M ACHER’S Cornelius the Centurion. 8s, 

WITSLUs’ Exposition of the Lord's Prayer. 4s. 
RUSENMULLER’s B.bilical Geography of Central Asia, 2 


vols, 8s, 
ROSENMULLER’S Biblical Geography of Asia Minor, Pho- 
nicia and Arabia 48 
Rt SENMULLER’S Biblical Mineralogy and Botany. 48. 
WEMYss’ Clevis Symbolica; or, Key to Symbolical Language 
of Scripture. 4s, 
CALVIN on the Epistles to Galatians and Ephesians. 4s. 
GESS on the Revelation of God in His Word. 33. 
RO -ENMULLER on the Messiauic Psaima. 4a, 
COUARD'S Life of Christians during first Three Centuries. 4s. 
THOU:.UCK’S Commentary on the Epiatie to the tebrews, 
vith Dissertations on Citatious from Old Testament in New 
Testament, and on the Idea of sacrifice and Priest in Old 
and New Testaments. 2 vols., 88. 
CALVIN and 8!1ORR on the Philippians and Colossians. 4s. 
bEM — LIFE, Writings, and Opinions of Justin Martyr. 
2 vols., 88 


RO HH Historioo- Geographical Account of Palestine in the 
Time of Christ, 4s. 


TIT 1 MANN'sjExegetical, Critical, and Doctrinal Commentary 
on St. John’s Gurpel. 2 vols., 8s, 

BARBAUCOVIS’ Literary History of Modern Italy. 28. 6d. 

MY OLD HOUSE; or, The Doctrine of C es, 46, 

NEKGRIS' Edition of Herodotus, with English Notes. 4s. 6d. 

NKGRIS’ Edition of Pindar, with Eugliah Notes, 48. 6d. 

NEM Ried“ kdition of 7 with Kuglish Notes, 2s. 

WELSH’S Elements of Church History. 58. 

NEANUER on the Epistle to the Philippians and on the 
Kpistie of St. James. 8s, 

EDLRSHEIM'S Hictory of the Jewish Nation after the De- 
struc ion ot Jerusalem under Titus, 4s. : 

HOFFMANN’S Cb: istianity in the First Century. 43. 6d. 

KAHN 18’ Internal History of German Protestantism, 4s, 6d. 

ULBICH VON HUTTEN, his Life and Times, 4. 

NEITLETUN and his Labours, Edited by Rev. A. Bonar. 


4s. 6d. 
PAT1 ERSON’S Illustrations, Expository and Practical, of the 
Farewell Discourse of our Lord. 6s. 
7s. 6d, 


WILSUN’S Kiugdom of our Lord Jesus Christ, 

THURNLEY’s skeleton Themes, 3s. 

HO ae LEY’s Tiue End of Kducation, and the Means adapted 
to it. 


8s. 6d. 
ANDKERSON’S Chronicles of the Kirk. 88. 6d. 


The following Tracts, issued in the STUDENT'S 
CABINET LIBRARY OF USEFUL TRACTS, 
are also offered as under 


LOW MAN'S Argument d priori for the Being of a God, 6d. 

JUUFFHOUY on the Method of Philosophical Study. 18. 

JOUKFUOY’'S Essays on History of Philusophy ; Philosophy 
ot History; influence of Greece on the Development of 
Humanity ; and Present State of Humanity. 9d. 

JOUFFROY on Socepticiom of Preseut Age; Faculties of 
Human Soul; Good and Evil; Koleoticism in Morals; and 
on Philosophy an Commun Scpse Is. 

COUSIN on the Destiny of Modern Philosophy. Gd. 

CUUBSLN’S Exposition of Kelecticiwm. 1s, 6d. 

mUKDOCK’s sketches ot Modern Philosophy, especially 
among the Gerwans. Is. 

EUWARDs»’ state of Slavery in Ancient Greece. 4d. 

KDWAKis’ State of Slavery in the Barly and Middle Ages of 
the Christian Kra, 6d. 

H ae eon ou the Conne.tion between Geology and Natural 

eligion. 

HITOHCOCK's Historical and Geological Deluges Compared. 
4 Parte, 9d each, 

ELCHHURN’S Life and Writings of Michaelis. 6d. 

STAUULIN’s History of Theolugical Knowledge and Litera- 


ture. 4d, 

VEKRPLANUK on the Right Moral Influence and Use of 
Liberal Studies, 4d 

WAKE on the Character and Duties of a Physician. 4d. 


STURY on the Progress of Literature, Science, aud Govern- 
ment. 2 Parts, 4d. and 9d, 


LIFE of NIEKBUHR. By his Son. 6d. 

LIFE of MADAME DE STAAL. od. 

SAWYth’S Popular Lreatise on Biblical Interpretation. 6d. 
STUARI’S Philological View of Modern Dootrines of Geo- 


logy. 6d. 
LIFE of LADY RUSSELL. 94d. 
CHANNING on Slavery. 6d. 
WARK on Extemporanvous Preaching. 9d. 
CHANNING on Fene.on, 4d. 
CHANNING on Napoleon Bonaparte. 6d. 
EVEHNET I on the Importance of scientific Knowledge, 94. 
SIR JOSHUA REYNULDS’ Discourses to the Students of 
Royal Academy. ls, 6d. 
CHANNING ou Self Culture. Gd. 
CHANNING on the Importance of a National Literature, 4d. 
NEGRI»’ Literary History of Modern Greece. 4d. 
a „s on che Necessity of Physical Culture to Literary 


en. 4d. 

HliCHCOUK on the Connection between Geology and the 
Mosaic Account of Creation. le. 

STURY’S History of the Law. 9d. 

LORD STOWKLL’S Judgment in case of Dalrymple v. Dal- 
ry mple le. od. 

LORD SOWELL'S Judgment in cases of the Maria” and 
»Gratituuine.“ Is. Od. 

LORKU LIVERPOOL on the Conduct of Great Britain in 
respect of Neutral Nations. is, od. 

CUNLRUVERSY reiative 20 Prussia’s Attachment of British 
Funds in Kepri-ai for Captures. 1s, Gd. 

BU RKD'S Letter to a Noble Lord. : 


bd. 
WARNKONIG'S Analysis of Saviguy on the Law of Po 


| 


| 


is at band between many Christian communities, 


) 


di 


— 


[Wonxks of JOHN CALVIN. 


Messrs. CLARK, of Rdinourgh, . bee to fhvite attention to 
the very reasonable terms on which they supply the works of 
9 8 Nr of the Volumes not 1 
0 r n, 80 tha ti can 
offered at uc a rate. nn e e 
* Complete Seta, in 51 Volumes, Nine Guineas. 

Complete Sets of Commentaries, 45 Vols., 71. 178. 6d. 

8. A Selection of Six Volumes (or more at the same 

8 tor 218. (wich the exception of the Institutes, 3 


4. Any separate Volume of Tracts or Commentaries, 66. 

The Contents of the Series are: — Institutes of the Christian 
Religion, 4 vols. ; Tracte on the Reformation, 3 vols.; Com- 
meutary on Genesis, 2 vols.; Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, 
Deuteronomy, 4 vols.; Joshua, 1 vol.; Psalms, 5 vols.; 
Isaiah, 4 vols.; Jeremiah and Lamentations, 5 vols. ; Ezekiel, 
2 vols.; Daniel, 2 vols.; Minor Piophets, 5 vols.; Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, 8 vols. ; John, 2 vols.; Acts, 2 Vols.; Romans, 
1 vol ; Corinthians, 2 vols.; Galatians and Ephes 
Philippians, Colorsiaus, and Thessalonians, | vol.; 
Episties, 1 vol; Hebrews, 1 vol.; Catholic Episties, I vol. 


A more noble present to a clergyman could hardly be made. 


Orders, acoom panied with a remittance, to be sent to T. and 
T. Clark, 88, George street, Edinburgh. 


— 


S. COX’S SERMONS. 
8vo, Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


HE SECRET OF LIFE; Being Right Ser- 
mons Preached at Nottin ham by Samus Cox. 


Contents: 


I. LOVE is LORD of All; or, V. THE CHIBF GOOD of 

the Existence of Rvil con- MAN; or, the ht of 
_ sistent with the Love of God's ce 
God, than Corn and Wine. 

II. THE CROSS; or, the Self. VI, THE LIFE of the HAND; 
or, the Life of the Senses, 
the Death of the Soul. 

VII. Tu he MOR4; TO 
LITT Le, LES; or, the 
Preseut Service and the 

| Reward 


Present Reward. 
VIII. HOME for the HOLI- 
contrasted with the happi- DaYs; or, the Future 
ness of Self-indul,euce. Recom pense. 


‘This is one of the many volumes that have lately appeared 
which seem t» warrant the opinion that a great en 
* . * e 
leading features of the faith that will be the bond of union for 
the future, seem to be a belief in the fatherhood of God, a sense 
of the separation that eueues from sin, aud a realisation of 
the reconciliation effested by the selt-savridee of Uhrist, and 
of tle resulting duty of the self sacrifice of Christians 
We welcome all whose faves are set in the direction we have 
indicated. And we are especially rejoiced to find amongst 
them a man of ability and earnestness, such as Mr. Cox 
proves himselt to be in the volume before as.”—Spectator, 


Arthur Miall, 18, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, E. O. 


III. THE MBROY of JUS. 
TIVE; or, God is Just and 
ther-fore Merciful. 

IV. THE JO of the CROSS; 
or, the Joy of Seif-eacrifice 


~~ 


ESSAYS ON STATE CHURCHES, 
(LIBERATION SOCIETY'S PUBLIOATIONS). 


The following are now ready: 


I. 


IVIL ESTABLISHMENTS cf CHRIS 

TIANITY TRIED by their only AUTHORITATIVE 

TEST, the WORD of GOD. By RALI Warp.iaw, D. D. 
Price Fourpence, (Pp. 48.) 


II. 


C ESTABLISHMENTS of RELIGION 
IMPRACH the INTRINSIC POWGR of the GOSPBL. 
By the Rev. J. H. Hinton, M.A. Price Twopence. (Pp. 20.) 


III. 


T LAW of CHRIST with RESPECT to 


CIVIL OsEDIENCB. by Jon Baown, D. D., Edin- 
burgh, Price Ninepence. (Pp. 116.) 


IV. 


THs DUTY of the MAGISTRATE in 
RESPEC? to RELIGION. By J. Pr Smits, D.D. 
Price Twopence. (Pp. 22.) 


v. 
ISSENT NOT SCHISM. By the Rev. 
Tuomas BIT. Price Twopence. (Pp. 28.) 


VI. 


1 LAW of CHRIST for MAINTAINING 
HIS CHURCH. By DAV Youna, D. D., Perth. Price 
Fourpence. (Pp. 40.) 


VII. 


NFLUENCE of the UNION of the 

CHUROH with the STATE upon CHRISTIAN UNION, 
and the PRUGR&SS of RELIGION By the Hon. and Rev. 
Barrist W. Nog. Pp. 21. Prive Twopence, 


The other works will consist of Selections from the Works 
of Edward Miall, eg. Rev. John iy; aud others, 


Arthur Miall 18, Bouverie street, Fleet-street, I. O.; and 
Liberation society, 2, Serjeants’-inn, F leet-atreet. 
2 in the ls. DISCOUNT ALLOWED on 

d. BOOKS and MAGAZINES purchased at 62, Pater- 
noster-row, E.C, 

PARCELS of 51. value (ot this rate) sent Carriage Free to 
any Railway Station in England. 


Book Societies, Schools, and large buyers supplied on the 
most advantageous terms, 


2 BOOK sent Carriage Free on receipt of the published 
price. 


Elliot Stock 62, Paternoster-row, London, I. O 


— | 


(['WELVE PORTRAITS, 20, 8d., Post-free. 
dend Portrait and Stamps. Perfect copi-s with ro a 


carefully returned. Independent Photographic Company, 
Queen-at: ect, Cheapside. 


One Shilling each, post free for extra stamp, 


RTES of Revs. Newman Hall, Samuel 
Martin, C. H. Spurgeon, Thomas Kinney, Dr. Cumming. 
W. M. Puushon, Henry Allon. Cartes of every celebrity pa. 
lished at ls. and ls. od each. Stereosco Slides, Albums, 
A series of about 2,0. 0 Cartes from 
: Portraits 


Frederiok Jone, 14, rr W. 


— tet 33 ces * 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


1866. 


um 


1 


— 


COMPLETION OF THE LIFE 
WEDGWOOD. 


ready, vo, embellished with above 200 beautiful Illus- 
= — 2 Mo. bound (completing the work). 


VOL. II. OF THE LIFE OF WEDG- 
WOOD. From his Private Correspondence and Family 
Papers. x BLIZA MBTRYARD. 

Dedicated to the Right Hon. W. I. Gladstone. 
Hurst and Blackett, 18, Great Marlborough-street. 


O0 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
Now ready at all the Libraries. 
ANNALS OF A QUIET NEIGH- 


BOURHOOD. By donn MacponaLp, M. A., Author 
of “ Alec Forbes, Ko. 8 vols. 


RACHEL’S SECRET. By the Author of 
4% The Master of Marton.“ 8 vols. 


g 
ö IL. By the Author of 
LORDS AND LADIES, by e Author o 


% Margaret and Her 


NORAH'S TRIAL. 3 vols. 
The atory is touching and well written.”—Star. 


THE MOTHER’s FAVOURITE. By s 


R Wrrurr. 8 vols. 


KINGSFORD. By the Author of “Son and 
Heir.“ 8 vols, 


| AN’S 
Ce eee ene a “Sar ante” ile. 
trated by Saupvs, 5s. . | 


Hurst and Blackett, 18, Great Marlborough · street. 


On Monday next, in feep. 8vo, price 4s. 6d., 
RITUALISM in the ENGLISH CHURCH, 


in relation to Scripture, Piety, and Law. By Rossrt 
V.venax, | ogi Author of Revolutions in English His- 
tory,” &c., &o. 

London : Jackson, Walford, and Hodder, 27, Paternoster- 


— 


Now ready, in crown 8vo, price 6s. 6d. cloth, 
OUR HYMNS; their Anthots and Origin 1 
aphical Sketches of near o Hu 
2 and Hymn Writers, with Notes on 
their Pealms and Hymns. By Jostan Mitten, M.A. 
" + an it full of interesting information.”—Archbishop 
Tren 


“ A work of v t ‘research, of skilful composition, of 
valuable fafotwation, ond of — biographical and ro- 
ligious interest.“ - Hritia Quarterly 0 

London: Jackson, Walford, and Hodder, 27, Paternoster - 


row. 


MR. W. H. G. KINGSTON’S NEW STORY. 


This day is published, in square 16mo, price 38. 6d., hand- 
sonely pound in cloth gilt, with 19 Illustrations, 


WASHED ASHORE; or, the Tower of Stor- 


mount Bay. By WIN H. G. Kinoston, Author of 
** Peter the er,” &o, 
London: Jackson, Walford, and Hodder, 27, Paternost or- 
row. * j 


__" 


PRESSENSE’S NEW WORK. 
In 8vo, price 14s. cloth, 


JESUS CHRI%T: His, Times, Life, and 
Work. By N. De Pressense, D. D. 

% M. de Pressensé’s work is characterised by the learning. 
patience, brilliance, and insight which have given him so high 
4 — i the literary men of Europe.“ - British Quar- 
terly Review. bina 

74 truly admirable book, the plan of which is singularly 
philosophical and comprehensive, and the execution most 
thorough and effective,”—Journal of Sacred Literature. 

London: Jackson, Walford, and Hodder, 27, Paternoster- 
row. 


In 2 vols., crown 8vo, with 2 and Illustrationa, 


8. 
TWELVE MONTHS with FREDRIKA 
BREMER in SWEDEN. By Maraarer Howirr. 

„This charming book—charming alike in style, tone, and 
subject-matter. Never was a pleasanter picture than that 
which Miss Howitt has painted for us. Literary Ch 

% TWO volumes which give us, not only a good view of Miss 
Bremer in her private life, but also a most interesting descrip- 
tion of the Swedes themselves. We are brought face to face 
most charmingly with Swedish manners. Reader 

London: Jackson, Walford, and Hodder, 27, Paternoster- 
row. 


In royal 82mo, cloth extra, 2s., 


A BOOK of PUBLIC PRAYER. Containing 
Liturgical Services for Four Sundays. 


„To those who think Nonconformist worship might be im- 
* by some change of this kind, aud to those who have 
oubts on the subject. we commend a dispassionate considera- 
tion of this judicious compilation.” — British Quarterly Review. 


London: Jackson, Walford, and Hodder, 27, Paterno ster 
row. 


‘T\IVINE PROMISES, with Scripture Iilue- 
trations. 82mo, roan, price 18. 


Samuel Bagster and Sons, 15, Paternoster-row, London. 


ae STUDY OF HEBREW. 
Tux FIRST HEBREW BOOK ; adapted 
Vocabularies and Bxercises, the latter 


self-tuition, and containing an 8 with 

printed for the most 

rt 15 1 2 3 Characters, By the late 
v. T. K. ARNoLD, M. A., Author of H First Lat 

Book, 40. Third Edition, 12mo, 78. 4 e 8 


KEY to the EXERCISES in the FIRST 
HEBREW BOOK. Edited by the Rev. Henry 
Browne, M A., Vicar of Pevensey. Second Edition. 88, 6d. 


THE SECOND HEBREW BOOK; contain- 

ing the Book of Genesis, with Syntax, Vocabulary. and 
Grammatical Commentary. By the late Rev. T. K. ARwoLp, 
M. A., and the Rev. H. Browne, M.A. In 12mo, 9s, 


Rivingtons ; London. Oxford, and Cambridge. 


1. The Huguenot Family in the English Village. 


THE WIFE'S TRIALS. A Tale. By Emma Jane 
Wonpore, Author of “‘ Lottie Lonedale,” “The Lilling- 
stones,” ‘Campion Court,” * 8. Julian’s Wife,” “ Life of 
Dr. Arnold,” &c. Toned paper, feop. Svo, 38. 6d. 


LOTTIE LONSDALE or, The Chain and its Links. 
Toned paper, fscop. 8vo, 5s. 


THE LILLINGSTONES of LILLINGSTONE. Toned 
paper, op. vo, bs. 
CAMPION COURT. A Tale of the Days of the Eject- 


ment, Two Hundred Years Ago. Toned paper, fscp. 
Svo, 5s. 


THE LIFE of DR. ARNOLD. Toned paper, fscp. 8vo, 
8s, 6d, 


NAOMI: or, The Last Days of Jerusalem. By Mrs. 
J. B. Wess. New Edition. With Forty-four Illustrations 
by Gunnar and BaRTLETT. Facp. 8vo, 78. 6d. 


THE PILLAR of FIRE; or, Israel in Bondage. By 
the Author of The Prince of the House of David.” 
Eight Illustrations. Fsop. 8vo, 5s. 


THE PRINCE of the HOUSE of DAVID; or, Three 
Tears in the Holy City. By the Rev. J. H. Incranam, 
With Eight Illustrations. Fcp. 8vo, 38. 6d. 


. Virtue Brothers and Co., 26, Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row, 
London. 


COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW VOLUME. 


HE SUNDAY MAGAZINE. 
Edited by Tomas Grrurig, D. D. 
Sevenpence Monthly, beautifully IIlustrated. 
ConTents or THE OcroBEeR PAxr. 
By Sarah 
Tytler, Author of Oitoyenne Jacqueline.” With an 
Illustration. Chapters I., II., and III. 
2. The Metaphors of St. Paul. 1. Roman Soldiers. By J. S. 
Howson, D.D. 
8. An Unprofitable Sunday. By a Business Man. 
4. St. Luke and his Gospel. An Unpublished Paper. 


By 
Edward Irving. 
5. The Occupations of a Cripple Girl in a Back Street. By 
Andrew Whitgift. 


6. New Translations of some German Hymns. By the Author 
of Annals of a Quiet Neighbourhood.” 


7. A Proverb Illustrated. By R. B. Lockhart. With an 
Illustration. 


8. The Use of the Understan in Keeping God’s Law. B 
the Rev. R. W. Dale. 1 2 K 


9. The Leaf. By the Rev. Hugh Macmillan. 
10. Let us Pray.“ By J. B. M. 
il. 55 1 Work in London. By W. G. Blaikie, 


12. Studies from the Old Testament. 1. Abraham. By Thos. 
Guthrie, DD 


18. My Chosen Friends. 1. Myra; or, 
Author of Studies for Stories.” 

14. Wind Me a Summer Crown,” she Said. By M. B. 
Smedley. With an Illustration, 


15. The Valley of Trouble a Door of Hope. By C. J. 
Vaughan, D.D. 
16. Notes for Readers Out of the Way. 


The following important works will be continued from 
month to month during the year: —“ The Huguenot Family in 
the English N by Sarah Tytler, Author of Citoyenne 
Sroqueline * Seven Con: ” with Cases in Point, 
RO Et 8 

omas Gu D.; “My N 
Author of Studies for Stories.“ , 

The new volume will also contain a series of articles by 
Henry Alford, D.D., Dean of Canterbury; a series of articles 
by the Author of Annals of a Quiet Neighhourhood ; aud 
a series of articles by J. 8 Howson, D. D., Joint Author of 
Conybeare and Howson’s “ St. Paul.” 


Strahan and Co., Ludgate hill; and sold by all Booksellers. 


Resignation. By the 


New Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, gilt side, red edges, illustrated 
from the original edition, 4s. 
UARLES’ (F.), EMBLEMS, DIVINE and 
MORAL, the SCHOOL of the HEART, and HIERO. 
GLYPHICS of the LIFE of MAN: with a Sketch of the Life 
of Francis Quarles. 
* „ Tbe poetry of Quarles was not only poetry, but strong 
theological food.” —Professor Masson's ‘ Life of Milton.’ 
London: William Tegg, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 


New Edition, 18mo, cloth, 1s., 


LLEINES SAINT’S POCKET BOOK: 
containing The Voice of God speaking from Mount 
Gerizim: being a short View of the great and precious 
Promises of the Gospel, &. By the Rev. Josep ALLEINE, 
Author of An Alarm to the Unoonverted,” Ko. With a 
Sketch of his Life and Writings, by the late James NICHOLS. 


London: William Tegg, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 


Mere and EVENING PRAYER. 
Two Sacred Songs. Words from Holy Writ. Music ny 
Miss M. Linpsay (Mrs. J. W. Briss). Finely illustrated, 3s. 
on ; at or pan oan stamps — ; „These are decidedly 
. Lindsay s songs; of grace and de votio 
feeling.“ —Vide Globe, January $1, ö 


London: Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlington street. 


OBERT COCKS and CO.’8 POPULAR 
| MUSIC. CLARK’S CATECHISM of the RUDI- 
MENTS of MUSIC. 102nd edition, I. Every child learning 


music should have this book.”— Morning Chronicle, 


HAMILTON’S CELEBRATED DICTIONARY of 
3,500 MUSICAL TERMS. Edited by Jonx Bisnor, of 
Cheltenham, goth edition; free for 14 stampe. Every 
amateur, professor, teacher, and learner of music should 
possess this work.“ - Musical World. 


HAPPY BE THY DREAMS, Ballad, made so 


pular by the exquisite singing of the Christy Minstrels, 38.; 
free by post for 19 stamps. . — 


HELENA WALTZ. FRep. Gobrarr. For piano, 
4s.; free 2 oe. 8 88.; free for 26 
stamps. ormed w unboun appla ’ 
Music Hall, Westminster Bridge Road. ee case <i 


G 
— er, An andel), 8s ; Parting 
A do Galen a; frefor Setampa Minds 


London: Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street, W. 


— 


This day, 8vo, sewed, price 6d., 


ME CATHOLIC REVIVAL“; or, Ritual. 
ism and Romaniem in the Church of 
from the Church 


trated same gan Ce Werte A Paper seed of the 
Carlisle, By Oroen, D. D., Dean of Carlisle, 
London: Hatchhrd and O0, 187, Picondilly. 


Just published, 


WORK on * ERVOUBNESS, Indiges- 
on, © Soin, veaee. 1 &., sent free 


3 
10 . G Altred, Burton · vent, 


‘WORKS BY THE POET LAUREATR, 


Seventeenth Edition, in One Vol. fecp. 8vo, price 9s. cloth, 
Poems. By Alfred Tennyson, D.C. L. 


Eleventh Edition, fecp 8vo, price 5s cloth, 
Maud and Other Poems. By Alfred 
Tunnyson, D. C. L. 
Eighteenth Edition, fsop. 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 
In Memoriam. 


Fourteenth Edition, fecp. 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 
The Princess: a Medley. By Alfred 
Tennyson, D. O. L. i 
A New Edition, facp. 8 vo, price 7s. cloth, 
Idylis of the King. By Alfred Tenny- 


son, D 


Fecp. 8vo, price 68. cloth, 
Enoch Arden, &c. By Alfred Tennyson, 


ENOCH ARDEN, ILLUSTRATED. 


Copiously Illustrated by Axr non Hvonzs, fsop. 4to, elegantly 
bound, price 2is., 


Enoch Arden. By Alfred Tennyson, 


WORKS BY THE LATE WILLIAM 
WORDSWORTH, Poet Laureate. 


Beautifally bound in fency cloth, in Six Vols, fscp. 8vo, price 
80s. cloth, a New Edition of 


Wordsworth’s Poetical Works. 


Iu One Vol. 8vo, with Portrait and Vignette, price 15s. cloth, 


Wordsworth’s Poetical Works. The 
Nee are the only Complete Editions of Wordsworth’s 


Second Edition, in One Vol. fscp. 8 vo, price 6s cloth, 
Wordsworth’s Prelude; or, Growth of a 
Poet’s Mind. An Autobiographical Poem. 
In One Vol. fecp. 8vo, price 68. cloth, 
The oBlier Poems of William Words. 


In One Vol., Illustrated 5 Woodcuts, price 68. cloth, gilt 
ges, 


Select Pieces from the Poems of William 
WORDSWORTH. It must be distinctly uuderstoud that 
all Editions, other than those published by Mesers. 
MOXON, are incomplete, and unauthorised by the oet’s 
Family. The amended and additional Notes, so necessary 
to the perf. ct comprehension of the Text, were frst pub- 
lished in 1857, and are peculiar to the above Editions, 


THE GIFT AND SCHOOL PRIZE 
SERIES. 


Pocket Editions, elegant cloth. 


1. Wordsworth’s Poetical Works. In 
Six Vols , price 15s. cloth. 


2. Wordsworth's Excursion. Price 3s. 6d. 
Oth. 

3. Keats's Poetical Works. With a Me- 
2 by Lord Hoventon (R. M. Mitnes). Price 8s. 6d. 

4. Coleridge’s Poems. Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 

5. Shelley’s Minor Poems. Price 3s. 6d. 
cid 

6. Lamb’s Specimens of English Dra- 
MATIC POETS. In Two Vols, price 6s cloth. 

Be Dodd's Beauties of Shakspeare. Price 


Edward Moxon and Co., Dover-street, W. 


THE CHRISTMAS G!FT-BOOK, 1866. 
On December lat, 1866, will be published, in os 4to, with 


paper and type made expressly for the work in elegant 
ath, ‘wakes fia. yin ' * 


ELAINE. By Alfred Tennyson. Illus- 
trated by Gustave Don, with Nine exquisite full page 
Drawings, engraved on steel in the first style of art by 
Baker, HOLL, Jeena, 80. The of this Artist have 
never been engraved on steel, consequentiy have 
never been 2 in their fullest sense, M. Doré 
bas made these Drawings with 5 reference to this 
mode of Engraving ; and it was at his special request that 
the Publishers determined to incur the great outiay ne- 
oessary to p:oduce this book. It is also the first time 
that M. Doré has illustrat-d the works of a contempora 
author, and, to use his own words, he desires the wor 
“To be a monument to Mr. Tennyson and his own 
powers.—Mon fi dre a fait cette fois-ci Je grand succés qui 
fera des cendre son nom à la posterité.—Gustave Doré.” 


London: Edward Moxon and Co., Dover-street, W. 


NEW WORK BY DR. RALEIGH. 
Next month will be published, in crown 8vo, 
12 STORY of JONAH the PROPHET. 
By Hev. ALExanperR Ra.eicu, D. D., Canonbury. , 
Edinburgh: Adam and Charles Black. 


: NEW EDITION. 7 
HE CHILD'S OWN TUNE-BOOK, in the 
Established Notation, with Index of the Proper Tune 


to each Hymn in the Child’s Own Hymn Bock.“ The Tunes 
arranged in Fout Parts, with Pianoforte Accompaniment, by 
JaMes TURLE, - Organist of Westminster Abbey. Price 
Oue Shilling THE CBILD’S OWN HYMN-BOOK, edited 
by Johx CUnwax. Price One Penpy, or in cloth, T wopence. 
A — 9 Type Kdition, Oue Shilling THE PLAISTOW 
HYMN AND TUNE b&OOK, containing both Hymns and 
Tuues, the Tunes printed on the same pages as the Hymus, 
and in the Tonic 8ol-fa Notation, price Sixpence. The sale of 
this first uf the cheap pref School Hymn- Books has, during 
the last year, increased nearly one-third, in consequenc: ot the 
im 8 in — e sale of the Plaistow Hymn 

une is especially gratifying. as a proof that the 
Tonic Sol-fa Method is taking Lawns English Sender Schools. 


Tonic Sol-fa Agency, 46, Paternoster-row, B.C. 

ee 
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